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INDIA. 


The approaching discussion of the Charter 
of the East India Company involves so 
many topics of importance to the interests 
of this Country, that the Public, it is con- 
ceived, will receive with satisfaction any 
statement which may serve to elucidate this 
interesting Question. 

The reference, which has so frequently 
been made to transactions in India, as prov- 
ing a systematic plan of territorial acquisition, 
inconsistent tvith the policy prescribed by 
the €tct of 1793* is calculated to mislead 
the judgment of many persons, generally 
entitled to respect and honor : this subject 

x2 
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appears to require explanatiorf, and it is pro- 
posed, in this tract, to consider, 

1st. The intention of the legislature in 
that branch of the Indian Bills, which re- 
spects conquest, and extension of territory 
in India.” 

2d. The practice of the Governments 
abroad, the orders of the government at 
home, and the op/w/ow of Parliament respect- 
ing the same points, from 1784 to 1805. 

3d. The positive enactment of Parliament 
upon the same points in 1800. 

4th. The ultimate result of the aug- 
mentations of territory and power which 
have taken place in India since the year 
1784, upon the strength and security of our 
Eastern empire, and upon the happiness and 
prosperity of our subjects in India. 

1. The resolution passed in the House of 
Commons in the year 1782, andk.introd.uced 
into the India Act of 1784 and also into the 
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Act of 1793, declares that, the “ pursuit of 
“ schemes of conquest and extension of do- 
“ minion in Ii^dia, is repugnant to the wish, 
“ the honor, and the policy of the nation.” 
This declaratory preamble introdufces the re- 
gulation for preventing the commencement 
of hostilities in India, or the conclusion of 
treaties of guarantee involving the contin- 
gency of war, without the express command 
and authority of the Court of Directors, or 
of the Secret Committee. 

At the period of time when this resolution 
passed, and even when it was enacted into 
a law, the situation of the native states of 
India, as well as of our several tributaries 
and depcndancies, rendered it impossible to 
suppose, that the intention of the Legisla- 
ture could be to preclude altogether any ex- 
tension of territory of the company, or any 
extension of the civil and military authority 
of the Company, over territories which we 
were already bound by treaty, or by positive 
interest, to defend. 

The condition of the power of Tippoo Sul- 
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tan, of tiiat of the Mahratta. states, and of 
the Nizam at that period* of time, appeared 
to adbrd just apprehension, that war might 
arise in India on grounds of ’justice and 
necessity, *which might compel the company 
to seek security in a reduction of the re- 
sources and power of some of those states : 
and it cannot be supposed, that Parliament 
intended to fix the exact limits of the domi- 
nion of the Company, excluding all refe- 
rence to the conduct and policy of the native 
states of India, to the changes of power 
and interest which might occur on the con- 
tinent of India, or to the advantage which 
might be derived from the success of our arms 
in any contest in which we might be engaged 
in the necessary course of events. 

To forbid war absolutely was imprac- 
ticable, whilst we were surromided with 
powerful military states, whose policy might 
compel us to resort to arms ; and to forbid 
any reduction of the resources and dominions 


• 1784 . 
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of any state, \rhich we might def&tin war, 
or any additional strength which we might 
be enabled to found upon favourable condi* 
tions of peat:e, would not have been consis- 
tent with the wisdom of Parliament. 

2. No inference can be drawn from the 
letter or spirit of the resolution or clause of 
the act to preclude the extension of the Bri- 
tish territories in India, by just and 

mate means, unconnected with schemes of 

. f 

conquest and irregular ambition. 

The strict construction of this principle 
has been repeatedly argued in Parliament ; 
and, in both Houses, the opinion has uni- 
formly prevailed, that the intention of the 
Legislature was not to prohibit absolutely, 
either war or extension of territory in India, 
if either should become iiecessaiy to our 
security on the principles of justice. 

The resolution and the clauses in the acts 
referred to preceding transactions in India, 
which appeared to the L^islature to have 
originated in an irregular spirit of aggrandise- 
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ment ; ahd although it is certain, that unjust 
wars or exorbitant conquests would have 
been criminal, if no such principle had been 
expressly declared by the legislature, it can- 
not have b'een deemed superfluous to have 
declared the rule at a moment* when it 
was supposed to have been violated, and 
therefore to require additional confirmation 
and a new sanction of authority. 

3. Neither »the practice of the govern- 
ment abroad, nor the orders of the govern- 
ment at home, nor the conduct of Parlia- 

# 

ment from the time of passing this resolu- 
tion to the present moment, will warrant 
any other construction of the rule, than 
that which has been stated with reference 
to war and conquest. 

4. The extCRsion of the Company's ter- 
ritory, which occurred upon the result of 
Lord Cornwallis’s v^ar against Tippoo Sul- 
tan, under the treaty of peace in the year 

• 1784 . 
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1792 ^* would otherwise have been deemed a 
violation of the rule prescribed by Parlia- 
ment ; but that war, and all its consequences, 
in the extension of territory, were fully ap- 
proved. 

t 

The extension of territory which followed 
thfe conquest of Mysore, in 1799> would, also 
have been condemned on similar grounds. 

That conquest was the result of a just 
and necessary war ; and the transfer of the 
enemy’s dominions to our authority, although 
..involving considerable extension of territory, 
was never deemed, for that reason only, to 
be inconsistent with the policy of the act of 
1793 , but was declared to be justified by the 
same principles which had justified the 
commencement of the war. 

5. In the year 1789»* Lord Cornwallis, 
under the treaty of 1768, with the Nizam, 
obtainedtthe cession of .the Guntoor district 


* Vide Lord Cornwallis’s letter of the 7th July, 1789. 
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to the Company. This transacdon, a« a mere 
accession of territory, would have been cemu^ 
Table upon the doctrine now maintained^ but 
it was approved under the circumstances of 
the case. • 

The same observation applies to the 
arrangement concluded with the Rajah of 
Benares, in ] 795, by Mr. Duncan, under the 
orders of Lord Teignmouth, by which ar- 
rangement tlje Company’s authority was 
extended over the province of Benares. 

6. The state of the Carnatic, of Oude, 

• 

and of other possessions of our tributaries 
and dependants, had long* been a subject of 
complaint and alarm. The Company had, 
in fact, supported these tributaries in their 
respective countries, and they owed the ex- 
istence of their power, and must have owed 
the continuance of it entirely to the Com- 
pany’s assistance. 


* 1734 and 1793. 
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The administration of these countries was 
grossly abusive and injurious to the welfare 
and happiness of the inhabitants, and to the 
prosperity of'the cCuntry. Internal disorder, 
and external weakness, accompanied by a rapid 
decay of the rescources of these states, were 
the consequences of these evils. 


The Company was bound by positive in- 
terest, and in many cases by treaty, to pro- 
tect^nd defend these states, aijd was entitled 
to derive the means of defending them from 
the rescources of the same countries. But 
.under the mismanagement and corruption of 
the native governments, the means of supply- 
ing the defence of the country were declin- 
ing, while the people suffered the utmost 
extremity of misery. 

To extend the authority of the Company 
over these countries, would in fact prove no 
extension of territory, weakening the line, or 
impairing the means of our general defence ; 
\>ut an augmentation of power yriihin territo- 
ries, which we were already bound to defend. 
Such an augmentation of power, so far from 
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weakening, would tend greasy to secure and 
consolidate the strength of our empire in the 
East. Nor is it rational to suppose that our 
means of protecting these countries could be 
diminished by the introduction of the civil 
and military authority of the Company into 
their respective governments. 

It is evident, that the opinion of the 
government at home has uniformly been, that 
the Company, was bound to provide etlec- 
tually for the good government of the pos- 
sessions of our tributaries and dependants, 
and even to interfere directly for that pur- 
pose in cases of exigency. 

7. The extension of the Company’s autho- 
rity over the Carnatic, was always considered 
as a measure essential to our security in the 
event of war; the Carnatic \v^s accordingly 
assumed, both by Lord Macartney and Lord , 
Cornwallis in time of war ; and the assump- 
tion of the Carnatic in time of war, after- 
wards, became a formal article of treaty; 
concluded by Lord Cornwallis with the Na- 
bob, in 1792* 
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8. In the shdrt war of 1799/ Lord Wel- 
lesley did not assume the Carnatic, as he 
might have dono under that article. But in 
expectation that he would have assumed it, 
he received orders* from the Secret^ Com- 


* Vide printed papers relative to the arrangements in 
the Carnatic. 

t It is usual every year to transmit from the India 
House to the Governor General in t^/ouneil, an order 
to the following effect : 

Having appointed ( ) during the present 

direction, to be a Secret Committee, agreeable to, and 
‘‘for the purposes stated in the acts of the 21th, 2Cth 
“ and 33d of his present Majesty, wk, (meaning the 
“ Court of Directors,) hereby direct, that all orders 
“ and instructlofis, which you shall receive from our 
“ said Secret Committee, be observed and obeyed with the 
“ same pumtualily and exactness, as though they had been 
“ signed by thirteen or more members of the Court of 
“ Directors, conformably to the said acts.” 

Notwitlistanding tliis positive order, the Court of 
Directors, during the discussion of tlie Oude and Carna- 
tic questions, pretended to be ignorant of the existence of 
the orders of their Secret Committee regarding those 
transactions, and at all events, not to be bound by the 
acts of the Secret Committee. The government of India 
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mittee, not to restore it to the Nabob, until 
a new arrangement for its government should 
be concluded. 

It is therefore evident, that the extension 
of the Company’s authority over those ter- 
ritories of our dependants or subsidiary tri- 
butaries, which we were bound by treaty or 
interest to defend, has not hitherto been 
deemed repugnant either to law or good 
policy. 

9. With the Nabob of the Carnatic, and 
with the Rajah of Tanjore, subsidiary 


ouglit to be relieved from this contradiction ; if they refuse 
to obey the secret committee^ they arc guilty of a 
violation of the law^ and of disobedience of orders ; on 
the other hand^ the approbation of the secret com- 
MirrEE, (at least in the case of Lord Wellesley,) was 
not any security against the censure of the Court of 
Directors. It is hoped, that Parliament will not only 
rectify this absurdity, but will also fix a due share of re- 
sponsibility on the Court of Directors, who are now 
without any. This point demands the most serious aiten^ 
Jtum. and ought to be fully considered on the renewal of 
the charter. 
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engagements were concluded by Lord Corn- 
ivallis in 1792, which eventually stipulated 
for a considerable extension of the authority 
of the Company over the territory of those 
princes, in the contingency of ultimate 
failure in the regular payment of the subsidy. 
But it never was contended, that in the 
event of such failure, it would have been 
inconsistent with the policy of the Act of 
1793, to have insisted upon the rights of the 
Company to demand the execution of those 
articles of the respective subsidiary treaties, 
which, either in direct terms or by manifest, 
implication, entitled the Company to an 
extension of territory in commutation of the 
subsidiary payments. 

10. The following extracts from the Act* 
of 28th July, 1800, will explain the^ opinion 
of the Legislature upon this subject at that 
time : 

** Clause 1. Whereas the territorial pos> 



* S9 lyid 40 George III. cap. 79* 
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*' sessions of the United Company of Mer- 
“chants of England, trading to the East 
“Indies in the peninsula , of India, have 
become so much extended as to require 
“ further ‘regulations to be made for the due 
“'government of*the same.”* “ And whereas 
“ the province or district of Benares has 
“ been ceded to the said United Company, 
“ and been annexed to the said Presidency of 
“ Fort William in Bengal, since the establish- 
** ment of the gaid Supreme Court of Judica- 
“ ture at Fort William aforesaid ; and it is 
“ expedient that the same should be subject 
“ to the jurisdiction of the said Court, in like 
“ manner as the kingdoms or provinces of 
“ Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa ; and that the 
“ said province or district, and all other pro~ 
“ vinces or districts, which may hereafter be 
** at any time annexed and made subject to 
“ the said presidency, should be subje^ct to 
“ such regulations as the Governor General 
“ and Council of Fort William aforesaid have 
** framed, or may frame, for the better 


Cap. ISO. 
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administration of justice, among the 
native inhabitants and others within the 
same respectively : be it therefore further 
“enacted, that from and after the. first day 
“ of March, which will be in the year of our 
“ Lord one thousand eight hundred and onCj 
“ the power and authority of the said 
“ Supreme Court of Judicature, in and for 
the said Presidency of Fort William afore- 
“ said, as now and by virtue of this Aet 
“ established, and all such A*gulations as 
“ have been or may be hereafter, according 
to the powers and authorities, and subject 
“ to the provision and restrictions, before 
enacted, framed, and provided, shall ex- 
tend to and over the said province or dis- 
“.trict of Benares, and to and over all the 
“ factories, districts, and places which now 
“ are, or hereafter shall be made subordinate 
** thereto, and to and Ofver all snch prorcincea 
** and dist7'icts as may at any time hereafter 
he annexed and made snlyect to said 
“ Presidency of Fort JFilliam aforesaid." 

These extracts must be considered to afford 
a clear sanction of «6uch extensions of terri- 


B 
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tory as had been notified to the government 
at home at that time, and furnish a clear 
exposition of the intention of the Legisla- 
ture by the Acts of 1784 and 1793* If those 
Acts had been intended to constitute positive 
prohibitions of any extension of the Com- 
pany’s territory in India, the preamble of 
the Act of the 28th July 1800, would have 
been improper ; it is evident from the words 
of this preamble, that. the Legislature 
the propriety' of extending the Company’s 
territory in India under certain circum- 
stances, and in certain cases, notwithstand- 
ing the declaration of the law concerning 
** schemes of conquest and extension of 
dominion,” 

The words'** employed in the latter part 
of these extracts also afford a further expla- 
nation of the intention of the Legislature 
nnpecting any extension of territory which 
mig&^^cur subsequently to the passing of 
this Act in 1800. So far from considering 
any such extension of territory to be ill^al, 
!the Act of the 28th of July 1800 expressly 

> * All other provinces or districts which vastly here^ 
qfier, at any time, be annexed, 
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supposes the c^se, that other provinces and 
districts may hereafter he annexed and made 
subject to Bengal} and provides for the good 
government of such new acquisitions. In 
fact, a part of the cessions from O’ude was 
annexed to the district of Benares, and the 
remaining cessions from Oude, together with 
the cessions from the Mahrattas, were form- 
ed into another district. The whole was 
annexed to the Presidency of Bengal, and 
brought under the jurisdiction) of tlie Su- 
preme Court, by the operation of this Act. 

11. The Company on various occasions, 
with the authority of His Majesty, had ex- 
pressed great anxiety to commute the sub- 
sidies of the Carnatic and of Tanjore for 
adequate territorial security. It would be 
absurd to represent such a commutation as 
in any degree repugnant to the wish, the 
honour, or the policy of the nation, or to the 
spirit of the acts of regulation. 

On Lord Wellesl^’s arrival in India, in 
April 1798> he endeavoured, in conformity 
to his original .instructions from the Court 
of Directors, to obtain a commutation of 
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this, nature in the Carnatic. It is utineces> 
sary to state the repeated and anxious efforts 
which Lord Wellesley made to effect this 
object, or to observe, that in pursuing it. Lord 
W ellesley followed the steps of Lord Hobart’s 
government, which had proceeded also under 

the commands of the Court of Directors. 

. 

t 

/ 

Lord Hobart and Lord Wellesley were 
equally unsuccessful, but their efforts have 
received the ^ost unequivocal testimonies 
of oilicial approbation ; nor was an attempt 
hazarded to represent their endeavours for 
the improvement of the subsisting subsidiary 
engagements of the Company in the Carna- 
tic as a systematic violation of the^ct of 
179 'i> although the success of those endea- 
vours n)ust have been accompanied by an 
extension of the civil and military authority 
of the Company over territory, not at that 
.*1 me subject to either. 

12. In th..; settlement of Mysore, upon 
concluding subsidiary engagements with the " 
Rajah of Mysore, Lord Wellesley declared 
oi directors that his 

wpress purpose was to facilitate the direct 
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control of the Company over the whole ter- 
ritory of Mysore, with a view to the more 
effectual security of the subsidy, and the 
good government of the country. In fact, 
the territory governed in the name of the . 
Rajah, was actually annexed to the Com- 
pany’s dominion by that article of the sub- 
sidiary treaty of Seringapatam, which eni‘ 
powers* the Company, at any time, to assume 
the direct management of the whole coun- 
try. But this treaty has not- in Parliament 
been quoted to prove the existence of a sys- 
tematic plan of territorial acquisition, incon- 
sistent with the policy of the Act, of 1793. 

13. JLn Tanjore, a commutation of sub- 
sidy was effected in 1800, founded on the 
spirit of the Governor General’s original 
instructions respecting the Carnatic ; and ac- 
cordingly the territory of Tanjore was sub- 
jected to the Company’s authority. 

14. At the termination of '’,o "’War with 
Tippoo Sultan (while hostilities still conti- 

* The actual condition of the Mysore territory is the 
best practical proof ofr the benefits of this arrangement, 
See Colonel Wilkes's able report on Mysore, 
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nued in various provinces of l(Iysore), in the 
year 1800, a new treaty of subsidy was 
formed with the Nizam : adverting to the 
former policy pursued by the Company since 
the act of 1793, to the tenor of the Go- 
vernor General’s instructions respecting the 
f^rnatic, and to the experience of the evils 
resulting from the existing systems of subsidy 
tnOude and the Carnatic, Lord Wellesley 
framed the subsidiary treaty with the Nizam, 
upon the principle of obtaining territorial 
security for the payment of the subsidy, 
instead of depending for the safety of those 
funds, on the precarious power and imperfect 
administration of an Indian government. — 
Can it be supposed, that such an arrange- 
ment was precluded by law, especially as 
the government at home was fully* apprised 
of the whole transaction ? 


* The acts of 1784 and 17^> only preelude the eon- 
clu>. . treaties of guarantee, {invoicing the contingency 
qf war') ''Wt the authority of the government at 
home. In this cas& the government at home was not 
only apprised of this transaction, but hostilities still con- 
tinued in various parts of Mysore. In -fact, this treaty 
-n'ith the Nizam in 1800, was merely an improvetnent of 
ovaemtting engagements with that chieftain. 
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15. The treaties of Surat, and the treaties 
with the Guickwar, were founded on simi- 
lar principles with those of Tanjore and 
Hydrabad, substituting territorial security for 
an engagement to pay the amount of he 
subsidy from the Treasury of the State. 1 ne 
right to conclude a subsidiary cngageme.\‘ 
with the (Jruickwar, was derived from thal 
stipulation of the treaty of Sal bye, which 
constitutes the Company to be the guarantee 
of the succession and government of the 
Guickwar state. 

16. The new subsidiary treaty concluded 
with the Nabob of Oude, in November 
1801, rested on the same foundations, and 
effected a commutation of all the Nabob 
Vizier’s engagements with respect to subsidy, 
and aid in war for a cession of territory. 

17* The treaty of Bassein (concluded 
thePeishwah) proceeds on the „uus. 

In renewing the ancient alhitncc between 
the Peishwah and the Company, it cemented 
that alliance by a subsidiary engagement. 



and by a territorial cession, formed upon 
■the improved plan of policy repeatedly sanc^- 
iioned by the authority of His Majesty, and 
of the East India Company, and already 
(i.f^ cted, with other dependant states, in pre- 
f^^nce to that defective scheme of subsidiary 
fliance, which had produced innumerable 
mils in various parts of our dependancies in 
India ; which for many years had constituted 
an annual theme of lamentation for all the 
governments in India, and for the Honourable 
court of Directors; and the policy of which ap- 
peared to liave been explodedhy the deliberate 
wisdom and long experience of that body. 

The whole course of the negotiations at 
Poonah, from the year 1/98 to the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of Bassein, was regularly 
submitted to the Secret Committee. 

1 The transfer of the civil and military 
'^ent of the Carnatic to the Company 
(in 1801 4;. s warranted by the justice 
and nccc -ity of that proceeding, founded 
upon the forfeiture incurred by Mahommed 
AUi, and Omdut ul Omrah, and upon'the 
dangers which menaced the security of the 
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Company’s rignts on the coast of Coroman' 
del, in consequence of their treachery. The 
justification of this proceeding rests upon 
principles similar to those, by w hich w’ar is 
justifiable against any public enemy ; z 
the extension of authority which accomp 
nied the prosecution of a just and legitimat 
public right, cannot be condemned upon anj 
principles correctly derived from the Act of 

1793. 

In prosecuting the just rights of the Com- 
pany against the Nabob of the Carnatic, Lord 
Wellesley resorted to his origmal instruc- 
tions from England respecting the Carnatic ; 
and he framed the new settlement with refe- 
rence to the acknowledged expediency of 
effecting a commutation of the subsidy for 
territorial security, and of rescuing the Car- 
natic from the evils of divided government 
and conflicting pow'^cr, by establishing o' cr 
that province one distinct actiioeitv ' 
hands of the Company, with ^eral pro- 
vision for the Nabob and his family. It is ; 
impossible to comprehend the application of 
the Act of 1793* tp any part of this trahs-r 
action. c 
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IJ). The acquisitions of iferritory which 
;werc accomplished in India during Lord 
Wellesley’s administration, proceeded, either 
from the successful prosecution of war ; or 
m forfeiture in consequence of the vio- 
/ion of dependant alliances ; or, lastly, from 
le improvement of existing, or Xhe formation 
f ?ieu’ treaties of subsidy and guarantee, 
rhejf??’*/ description includes those provinces 
and possessions of Tippoo Sultan, retained 
. by the Company under the partition treaty 
of Mysore,* together with the conquests 
made from Scindia and the Rajah of Berar, 
at the termination of the late Mahratta 
war. The second description consists of the 
possessions of Omdut ul Omrahin the Car- 
natic ; and the last comprehends the terri- 
tories commuted for subsidy by the Rajah of 
Tanjore, by the Nizam, and by the Nabob of 
Oude, and the territories ceded in payment 
of subsidy by the Nabob of Surat, by the 
’kwar, and ultimately by the Peishwaht 


* 1799. 


1803, 
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The records i>f the Company will furnish 
sufficient evidence, that eveiy extension of 
territory acquired under each of these classes, 
originated in’ principles, not Only strictly 
conformable to the Act of 1793, but to t 
general rqaxims of justice and policy apf 
cable to our Indian empire. 

No extension of territory has been acquir- 
ed otherwise than by the prosecution of a 
JUST and necessary war, or of just and 
LEGITIMATE PUBLIC RIGHT: the result of 
these acquisitions has not involved the neces- 
sity of defending any territory, which had 
not previously furnished increased means of 
offensive war to our enemies, or which we 
were not prevwmly bound to defend, either 
by the obligation of positive treaty, or of our 
own manifest interest. 

Our means of defence in every case are 
now greatly augmented by the anr' 
of the civil and military govey' 
territories from which we derive the military^ 
resources, applicable to defray the charge of 
their respective protection and security* 



The result of the whole progress of 
these wars and negotiations will appear to be 
«eariy conformable to the^ following state- 
ment. 

4*.- 

1. The limits of the Company’s civil and 
military authority have been considerably 
jxtended since the year 1784. 

2. The principles of these successive ex- 
tensions of power have been conformable to 
justice and g'ood policy, and regularly 
brought Tinder the consideration of the 
authorities at home ; and sanctioned, either 
l)y direct law, or by orders from the Govern- 
ment in England, or by long acquiescence in 
the arrangements effected in India. 

3. The magnitude of our empire in In^ia 

has been increased by these events ; btJt its 
strength and resources have also been greatly 
!* ' qsed; our frontier in every quarter is 
imp. , ’ oi:r internal government invigo- 

rated, .ana • d.,.- means of defence conside- 
’rablv augmented. 


Street, Strand. 
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PREFACE. 


1''he accompanying letter from the Mar- 
quis Wellesley to the Court op Direc- 
tors, on the Private Trade of India, was 
published in 1801. The Court of Directors, 
it is true, appeared to consider, “ that from 
** the various important events which had 
“ occurred during the short period of Lord 
Wellesley’s Government, and the appli- 
cation of his mind to other studies, he, 
“ though acquainted with the general prin- 
ciples of commercial policy, for which 
** the Court cdso maintain a liberal regardy 
** had not been able perhaps to contemplate 
“ the effects of the proposed changes in a 
commercial, co^nt^y like England, with 
** the lights which the pqsition, mercantile 
** experience, and* habits of the .members 
** of the Court of Director)? reflect upon it.” 
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The late Lord MELtiLtE, however, de- 
clared that Lord Welleslet’s letter of the 
30th Se|!iteniber 1800, “ ha4 wifli clearaess 
and perspicuity,' aHy detail^, and, (in 
“ Lord * Melville’s jiidgment) demonstrated 
the grounds of those opinions, which he 
“ (Lord Melville) had from time to time 
“ taken the liberty of laying before the Court 
“ of Directors upon the subject of Indian 
« Trade:' 

The publisher , trusts, that he renders 
an acceptable service to a,ll those Persons, 
(both in and out of Parliament,) who 
feel an interest in the Renewal of the 
Company’s Charter, by offering to their 
perusal a document, which, at this moment 
of time, cannot fail to excite many useful 
reflections. 



LETTER 


FROM TBS 

MARQUIS WELLESLEY, 

^C. ^c. 


Honourable Sirs, 

1. Having deemed it to be my duty to 
revert, during the present season, to my 
plan of the 5 th October 1798, for the en- 
couragement of the private trade between 
India and the port of London, I now have 
the honour to submit to your honourable 
court, a view o? the urgent considerations 
which have determined me to adopt this 
temporary arrangement for the current year j 
and to add the reasons which induce me to 
hope, that your honourable court will speedily 
confirm my proceedings, by a permanent 
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system of regulation founded on similar 
principles. 

2. Tour orders of the 25th of IV^ay 1708» 
were not received by the governor-general 
in council until the 29th of October in tl»t 
year, when the arrangement for the'^rfvacc 
tonnage of the season of 1798-9 had already 
been published, and several ships and car- 
goes had been already provided, according 
to the terms of the advertisement of the 
5th of October 1798.' Under such cir- 
cumstances, it would neither have been just 
nor expedient to have disturbed that arrange- 
ment; but my dispatches in' council of the 
1st of IVIarch, and my separate letter of the 
9th of March 1800, will have apprized 
your honourable court, that T had con- 
sidered it to be my duty to adhere strictly, in 
the year 1799-1800, to your orders of the 
25th of May 1798 ; that, in deference 
to your authority, I had suspended for the 
season 1799-1800, the operation of the plan 
contained in the adv^tisement of the dth 
of October 1798, although my conviction 
remained' unaltered with regard to the ex- 
pediency arid justice of that plan. 



1 tntertaii:^ a confident expectation, 
that I ahould have received, at an early 
l^pod of the season, the sanction of your 
w^g^urable court, for reverting to the plan 
oi^Qtober 1798, .or for adopting 'some ar- 
rangement equally calculated to facilitate and 
encourage the private trade between India 
and England ; and my letter in qouncil of 
the 1st of March, as well as my separate 
letter to your honourable court, of the 9th 
of March 1800, will have satisfied you of 
my disposition to await your final determi- 
nation on this important subject, and to avoid 
even a temporary departure, without your 
direct authority, from your orders of the 
25th of May 1798. 

4. But I have been disappointed in my 
expectation of receiving an eayly and season- 
^^^^^i^^ation of your final commands ; 
M pHle^tsual. sealon for exportation from 
M^brt to Europe is already opening, un- 
such circumstances as absolutely <rowj)e/ 
me to ^opt a tesolutioni which my. duty 
and inclination would • have induced njC; to 



5, In:- the .^isfpatch from tj^^ governor- 
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general in council to ypuf bonouraWfi ca^rt, 
dated the 13th instant, 1 had the honour to 
submit to you a statement of the intei^ded 
distribution in Indi^ of the tonnage pro- 
vided by yon, for conveying the Company’s 
investments of Bengal, Fort St. George, and 
Bombay, and tho§e of Ceylon and Fort 
Marlborough, to England, in the season 
of 1800-1. 

6. From that statement, your honourable 
court will obsci"ve, that the expected amount 
of the tonnage of 1800-1 is inadequate to the 
demand in India, and that a large propor-^ 
tion of the gruff goods belonging to the Com- 
pany at this presidency, and nearly the 
whole of the private goods,* for which the 
Company is bound by law to furnish tonnage, 
cannot be shipped during the season 1800-1 


* The mIioIc of the private goods of this seasoit.inost 
he shipped in lodiau shipping, with the cxceptiont-of a 
small propofitiou of light goods, which may be emj^oyed 
to assort the cargoes of the extra ships. ' 

JB. This and the following notes to this letter 
are ioseixed by the goveinor-general himself in the origi- 
iial. 



for Ehgl£Uidy Unless; ^ips built in India shall 
be employed between this port and that of 
London. , . . 

' . 7* The employment of ships hoilt in In-- 
dia between this port and that of London> 
is therefore no longer merely a question of 
expediency, or of liberal commercial policy. 
The deficiency in the tonnage expected from 
Europe reduces me |to the absolute necessity of 
providing a large proportion of Indian tonnage 
for the service of the present season, in order 
to secure the conveyance of the heavy arti- 
cles of your investment, and to fulfil your 
/qgaZ obligations. The only question on which 
I retain . the power of exercising o ’: free 
judgment with relation to 'this subject, is 
confined to the mode of obtaininjg the neces- 
sary tonnage for these indispensable pur- 
poses. 

8. In forniing my decision ort; this ques- 
tion, it was also nefcessaty tb consider what 
provision should be ; made for the convey- 
ance to the port of London of such goods 
: as might , be provided during th^s current 
^'^;aon, by private British merchanteil^sident 
, in India, beyond the. amount of the statu- 
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able tonnage of 3000 tons, and by wbat 
regulation the exportation of such* goods 
should be governed. The , importance and 
urgency of both these considerations were 
greatly cfthanced by the actual state of. the 
foreign trade of this port. 

9. The nature of the case appeared to me 
to limit my decision to an option between 
the regulation observed in the season 1799* 
1800 (conformably to the orders of your 
honourable court of the 2.5th May 1798) 
and the plan contained in the advertisement 
published by the board of trade, under my 
orders, on the 3th of October 1798. 

10. I have carefully compared the princi- 
ples, objects, policy, and practical opera- 
tion of both systems ; and I have now the 
honour to lay before your honourable court 
the result bf that comparison. 

1 1 . The orders of your honourable court 
of the 25th of May 1798, were fra- 
med with a view of facilitating and en- 
couraging the private trade between India 
and Epfglhnd. The primary objects x>f those 
ordei# were,' to protect the merchants,i not 
being proprietors of ships, agmnst any dn* 
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due ' enbancement of tlie price of freight bj; 
the proprietors of ships, and to. prevent per^ 
sons, being proprietors of ships, and alsa 
merchants, from trading to greater advantage 
than such merchants as might not unite both 
capacities. 

12. From the dispatches of the governor*- 
general in council, dated the 1st March 1800* 
and: from the correspondence to which those 
dispatches refer, your honourable court will 
have observed, that your order of the 25th : 
May 1798 , was considered by the mer- ’ 
chants* for whose benefit it was intended, 
(particularly by the proprietors of heavy 
goods) to be cxiremclTj pnjiidicial to their 
interest. 

13. Those orders vvere received with 
equeU dissatisfaction by the proprietors of 
ships, who manifested the greatest ^reluct- 
ance to let their ships unconditionally to the. 
Company, although the rate of freight allow- 
ed for the sh i ps was comparatively high . 

14* The same corespondence affords 
a^ndant evidence, that the proprietors of 
^allips* and the freighters (possessing ilD^pro- 
pert^^Q/S^ips) considered it tp.be. for their 
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mutual advantage# that they shuuld be* left 
to make their arrangeorients with i^ch other ; 

both parties appearing equally to the 

intervention of the comp^y’s agency 

15. Under the plan contained in the adr 
verti^ment of the '5th October 1798> thC: 
proprietors of ships were enabled to make a- 
more perfect assortment elf the cargoes, to. 
load their ships in the most advantageous 
and expeditious manner^ to dispatch them at 
the most favourable periods of the season, 
and to prevent the loss which (under the 
plan adopted in conformity; to your orders of 
the 25th May 1798,) the proprietors of ships 
sustain, by unavoidable delays in the adjust- 
naent of accounts, and in the payment of the 
freight by the Company in England. 

16. The proprietors of ships were en-- 
abled, under the plan of October 1798, to 
aiSbrd the freight at zl reduced at the 
same time that they derived a greater profit 
on that rate , than on the higher rates of 
freight fixed by the govertior-general in 
ctmnqil^in 1799*1800, in conformity to your 
ordetilii|l](^^hc>25th May 179$. 

1 7^ To tl^e;^^ merchant who not * pro;- 
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prietor of a ship, . the plan contained. in the 
advertisement of the 5th October 1798» 
affords the most important advantages; he 
obtains a considerable reduction in the rate 
of freight ; he is enabled to settle*his en*^ 
gagement* with the proprietor of the ship, 
previously to the purchase of goods ; to pur- 
chase such goods as may be advantageously 
invested under the existing rates of freight ; 
and to regulate every consignment and draft, 
according to the quantity of the tonnage en- 
gaged, to the period of dispatching the goods 
from India, and to that of their expected 
arrival in England. 

18. The merchant is embarrassed, if com- 
pelled, under any modification, to depend 
on the Company for tonnage, for the ar- 
rangement of the rates of freight, or for 
the distribution of the cargo : he can nei- 
ther. be secure of the requisite quantity of 
tonnage, nor of the time of dispatching his 
goods from India, nor of the ship on which 
they may be laden, nor of the mode in which 
they ma3r:^be distributed ; and ? his^ ti’ade is 
burthen^ with ain expensive rate of;Tr*i%ht, 
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mutual advantage, that they should be left 
to make their arrangements with each other ; 
both parties appearing equally adveriQ to the 
intervention of the company’s agency 

15. Under the plan contained in the ad- 
vertisement of the 5th October 1798, the 
proprietors of ships were enabled to make a 
more perfect assortment of the cargoes, to 
load their ships in the most advantageous 
and expeditious manner, to dispatch them at 
the most favourable periods of the season, 
and to prevent the loss which (under the 
plan adopted in conformity to your orders of 
the 25th May 1798>) the proprietors of ships 
sustain, by unavoidable delays in the adjust- 
ment of accounts, and in the payment of the 
freight by the Company in England. 

16. The proprietors of ships were en- 
abled, under the plan of October 1798, to 
aflbrd the freight at a reduced rate, at the 
same time that they derived a greater profit 
on that rate than On the higher rates of 
freight fixed by the governor-general in 
councdin 1799* 1800, in confomaity to your^ 
orderf?|lf the 25 th May 1798. 

17)> To the merchant who 1 $ sot pro- 
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prietor of a ship, the plan contained Jn the 
adyertisement of the 6th October 1798» 
affords the, most important advantages; he 
obtains a considerable reduction in the rate 
of freight ; he is enabled to settle ‘his en- 
gagements* with the proprietor of the ship, 
previously to the purchase of goods ; to pur- 
chase such goods as may be advantageously 
invested under the existing rales of freight ; ■ ‘ 
and to regulate every con^gnment and draft, 
according to the quantity of the tonnage en- 
gaged, to the period of dispatching the goods 
from India, and to that of their expected 
arrival in England. 

18. The merchant is embarrassed, if com- . 
polled, under any modification, to depend 
on the Company for tonnage, for the ar- 
rangement of the rates of freight, or for 
. the distribution of the cargo : he ^n nei- 
ther be secure of the requisite quantity of 
todnage, nor of the time of dispatching his 
godds from India, nor of the ship on yvbich 
they may be. laden, nor of the mode in which 
they maj(r;he vdistributed^^ and> his tiiade is 
hor&en^ with a^- ^pensiye^fateo^JI^^ 
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^ • . * 
which deprives him of all reasonable Jexpec- 

tation of profit. 

19- The quantity of tonnage (exclusive of 
the goods sent in the privileges of the com- 
cnander? and officers of ships) annually oc- 
cupied by private goods shipped from this 
presidency alone, in the several years elapsed 
subsequent to the act of parliament in 1793, 
is stated in the following account : 



Tons. 

1791-5 - 

- - - 2,473 

1795-6 - 

- - - 5,316 

1796-7 - 

- - - 4,659 

1797-8 - 

- - - 3,787 

1798-9 - 

- - - 6,223 

1799-1800 

- - - 7,748 

The coiTCspondence of the board of 


trade with the governor-general in council, 
on the subject of the provision of tonnage, 
has been submitted to the consideration of 
your honourable court. The reports of that 
board, with the documents annexed to them, 
afibrd abundant proof, that a much larger 
quantity of private goods would have bWn 
shipped tor England during the seasons enu- 
merated in the preceding account, (particii- 
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larlyduring'the 3’^earl799-1800),if adequate 
ENCOURAGEMENT had been extended to the 
navigation and commerce of your dominions, 
in ships built in the ports of India ; and if 
the British merchants resident in India had 
been assured of permanent indulgence to 
their trade with the port of London. 

21. Upon an average of the six years 
specified in the preceding account, about 
5000 tons of private goods from Bengal 
alone were annually exported^ to England ; 
the amount, therefore, of the private goods 
exported from Bengal alone, during that 
period of time, has exceeded, by 2000 tons 
annually, the amount of the tonnage allotted 
In/ law for all India. It is to be observed 
that a considerable portion of the total 
amount of these 5000 tons was annually 
furnished by ships built \n India. 

22. Exclusively of two ships recently 
engaged and provided with cargoes, to the 
amount of 1500 tons, the port of Calcutta 
now contains above 10,000 tons of shipping 
built in India, of a description calculated 
for the conveyance of cargoes to England. 

c 
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This tonnage has already been tendered, and 
is actually at command tor that purpose. 

23. From the preceding statement, and 
from the correspondence of the governor- 
general in council with the board of trade, 
it is evident, that the wise policy which 
dictated the clauses of the act of parliament, 
passed in 1793, with respect to the trade of 
private merchants between India and Eng- 
land, has been to a great degree frustrated 
by the insufficiency of the tonnage furnished 
from England, and by the unavoidable ex- 
pense and inconvenience attending the terms 
and manner of its provision. 

24. From the quanuty of private ton- 
nage now at command in the port of Cal- 
cutta, from the state of perfection which 
the art of ship-building has already attained 
in Bengal (promising a still more rapid pro- 
gress, and supported by abundant and in- 
creasing supplies of tiiftbcr*), it is certain 
that this port will alw^'s be able to furnish 


* Large and thriving plantations of teek have been 
made in Bengal, and the cultivation of that timber is 
‘spreading over the whole province. 
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tonnage, to whatever extent may be requi- 
red, for conveying to the port of London 
the trade of the private British merchants of 
Bengal. 

25. The considerable amount of’tonnage 
occupied by private goods from Bengal in the 
years 1/95-6, l79*^-9. and 1799“ ISOO, com- 
pared with the amount occupied by goods 
of a similar description in the years 179-1-5, 
1/96-7, and 1797-8, affords a satisfactory 
proof, that the permission grawted to indi- 
viduals of providing their own tonnage, was 
equally favourable to the interest of the pro- 
prit.-lors, and to that of the freighters of the 
ships. 

2(). This conclusion is not affected by the 
large quanti ty of goods shipped in 1799 * 1 800, 
under the arrangement made in conformity 
to your orders of the 25th May 179® ; for 
it is well known, that under a confident ex- 
pectation of enjoying the continual advan- 
tages of the plan of 1798, the merchants 
had considerably extended their provision of 
goods for the European markets. Many from 
necessity, others from motives of respect to 
the laws, shippeti their goods on the ton- 

c 2 
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nage pirovide-d by the government, while 
others disposed of their goods to the nume- 
roHs foreign agents then employed in the port 
of Calcutta. 

27- T he quantity of private goods shipped 
for England in 1799-1800, affords there- 
fore, an incontrovertible proof of the eager- 
ness and alacrity with which the .British 
inerchaiats, residentin Bengal, provided goods, 
with a view to embrace the expecied oppor- 
tunity of conveying their trade to F.ondon on 
terms of advantage; ; but no argument can 
justly be drawn from the same circum- 
stance, to prove that tlie eontinuanee of the 
regulations adopted in 1799-1800, would 
afford adequate encouragement to the pri- 
vate trade between India and England. 

28. The preceding considerations satisfied 
me, that the plan of hiring ships on the part 
of the Company, and of re-letting them 
to the proprietors of ships, leaving the pro- 
prietors of ships and the merchants at liber- 
ty to settle the terms of freight, is more 
advantageous both to the proprietors and 
freighters of ships, than the arrangement 
adopted under your ord/jrSk of the 25th of 
May 1798. 
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29- In your letter of the 25th May 1798, 
your honourable court appears to have inti- 
mated an opinion, that persons uniting the 
capacities of proprietors and freighters of 
ships, may trade from Bengal to the port of 
London, to greater advantage than mer- 
chants possessing no property in ships. It 
appears to me, tliat the ditfercnce between 
the actual charge incurred by merchants, 
being proprietors of ships, on account of the 
freight of their goods sent to England in 
their own ships, and the rate of freight paid 
by merchants not being proprietors of ships, 
eonnot be deemed a protit derived by the 
proprietor of a siiip on his goods. No per- 
son will employ any part of his capital in 
the purchase of property in ships, without 
the prospect of deriving an adequate profit 
on the capital so invested. I am satisfied, 
that it would not be practicable for the pro- 
prietors of ships in this port to maintain an 
effectual combination for the establishment 
of enhanced rates of freight. Unless sufch 
a combination should be maintained, it 
is to be presumed, that the profits of the 
proprietors of ships on their capitals invested 



in ships, will never exceed, on an average, 
a reasonable advantage on the amount of 
those capitals, after defraying all the expenses 
of their ships. This profit must, therefore, 
be deemed entirely distinct from the profit 
which the proprietors of ships may derive 
en their goods conveyed to England in their 
own ships, and consequently, the proprietors 
of ships cannot be supposed to possess, in 
the general course and conduct of their trade, 
in the purchase, transportation, or sale of 
their goods, any material advantage over 
merchants who are not proprietors of ships. 

30. Various additional arguments, invol- 
ving consequences of a more complicated and 
comprehensive description, appeared to me 
to demand, not only that I should recur, 
without delay, to the planof the5th of October 
1798, but that I should respectfully represent 
to your honourable court, in the naost dis- 
tinct terms, my decided and conscientious 
conviction, that the permaneu^ cs/a * ishment 
of a systematic inter k < urse be. ween the ports 
of India and that of London, regulated by 
principles similar to those adopted by this 
government in October 1798, is become in- 
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dispensable to the united and inseparable 
interests of the Company and of the NAxroN 
in India. 

m 

31. Under the beneficial influence of the 
British government in India, combined with 
the increased demand, both in Europe and 
in America, for Indian commodities> the 
produce and manufactures of the British 
territories in India have Increased to an 
extent far exceeding the amount, which the 
capital applicable to the purchase of the 
Company' s investment can embrace. 

32. The wise policy, the just pretensions, 
and the increasing commercial resources and 
political power of Great Britain in India, 
claim for her subjects the largest attainable 
share in the valuable and extensive commerce 
of such articles of Indian produce and ma- 
nufacture, as are necessarily excluded from 
the Company’s investment. 

33. A large proportion of this valuable 
trade is already in the possession of foreign 
NATIONS ; and, unless means be immediately 
adopted for depriving those nations of the 
undue share which tliey have obtained in that 
!rade, the most serious consequences are to 
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be apprehended to the combined interests ol 
the Efiglish East-India Company, and of the 
British Nation. 

34. In the letter of the governor-general 
in council of the 1st March 1800, I stated 
to your honourable court, that the British 
merchants at this presidency, not having ob- 
tained the expected permission to freight 
their ships to the port of London in the last 
year, agreeably to the plan adopted in Octo- 
ber 1798 , goods to a large amount, origi- 
ginally intended for the port of London, 
had been sold to foreigners in the port of 
Calcutta, and thus diverted to the channel 
of the fojeign trade. At the same time, I 
transmitted a list of the foreign ships, which 
either had sailed, or were preparing to sail 
from the port of Calcutta to Europe and 
America, in the season 1799-1800. 

■ 35. The nature and extent of that trade 
have since undergone a particular investiga- 
tion. From the accompanying statements, 
your honourable court will observe, that the 
trade of America and Portugal with the 
port of Calcutta alone, in 1799“180Pj a- 
mounted. 
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III Imports - - - Sicca Rupees 8,181,005^ 

In Exports 

being an increase in 1799-1800, of flie trade 
carried on in ships bearing American and 
Portuguese colours, compared with -the ave- 
rage of that trade in the three preceding 
years. 


In Imports - - - Sicca Rupees G,^9S,()78J 
In Exports - - 4,392,7fi^§ 


36. On the other hand, the imports of 
the British subjects in the year 1799-1800, 
amounted only to 4,787,101 Sicca rupees,^ 
and the exports to 6,7^>6,649-j| 

37« Of the trade carried on in foreign 
bottoms with the other ports in India from 
Europe and America, I possess no suffi- 
ciently accurate information. It is, however, 
known to be conducted on a very extensive 
scale. 

38. In the present season, the trade con- 
veyed in foreign bottoms, if left unrestrained. 


* l,022,623i. t 891j2!)6l. J 7,99,534i. § 549,09fiZ. 
^ 099 , 6671 - i| 845,581i» 
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promises to increase beyond even the rapid 
progress of last year. From the accom- 
panying statement, your honourable court 
will observe, that the port of Calcutta, at 
this early period of the season, contains 
about 8,500 tons of shipping, under Ame- 
rican, Portuguese, and Danish colours. 

39- I possess no means of forming an 
accurate estimate of that proportion of the 
foreign trade from India to Europe, and to 
America, which is supported by capital ac- 
tually belonging to the nations, under whose 
flags the ships are navigated. 

40. It appears, however, from the state- 
ments prepared by the reporter of external 
commerce, that less than one-fourth of the 
funds imported by the Americans in 1799- 
1800, for the purchase of their investments, 
was brought from America. Of the bullion, 
200,0001. was imported from London, and 
the remainder from other parts of Europe, 
and from the Island of Madeira. I have 
not been able to ascertain the proportion 
of British capital employed in the trade 
between India and Portugal. Admitting 
tlie whole capital employed in the foreign 
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trade with India to belong to the nations 
under whose flags ‘lie ships are navigated, 
the undue proportion vtdiich they have ob- 
tained of that trade, to the injury of the 
British merchants, demands the niost seri- 
ous attention. 

41. The trade conveyed in the foreign 
ships is conducted with all the advantages of 
e- comparatively low rate of freight, of strict 
f'co.-omy in the management of ( lie concern, 
itnd of 'oyages and returns of extraordinary 
cKp^tiithn: ■ ' lor/ty* ^I'he' voyage from 

Ameiic;; -,<> CiilciiiM;, is frequently performed 
in less than /o«r months. In the last season, 
several American ships disposed of their im- 
ports, purchased their cargo for exportation, 
and left the port within twenty-five, and 
some within twenty days from the date of 
their arrival. 

42. Under all the existijtg impediments, 
an4 under the uncertainty which has hither- 
to embarrassed the trade of the British mer- 
chants in India, it is i^ossihle that his 
goods can reach the markets of the continent 
of Europe, through the channel of the pub- 
lic sales in England, at so low a price as the 
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goods conveyed directly from India to the 
same markets in foreign bottoms. The Com- 
pany’s sales in England must necessarily be 
afiected by the quantity of Indian goods 
passing into the markets of the continent of 
Europe, through the channel of the foreign 
trade ; and the profits of the private British 
merchant, whose goods are disposed of at 
the Company’s sales, must be proportionably 
diminished. 

43, Although the voyage by which the 
produce of India is conveyed in for eign 
ships to Europe may occasionally be circui- 
tous, the superior advantages enumerated in 
the preceding paragraphs, enabled the pro- 
prietors of the goods to dispose of them at a 
lower price, than that for which the same 
descriptions of goods can be brought to the 
continental markets of Europe, if exported 
from India by British merchants, under the 
heavy freight, and* other incumbrances to 
which their trade is at present subject. 


* Ihe Portuguese aiul Aiijcrioanspay only one per cent, 
on Iiidiun produce iinpoiJed and re-exported, by the 
warehousiug act lately passed in Great Britain. Calicoes 
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44. It itiust ever be impracticable, if it 
were justifiable or politic, by any restrictions 
or penalties on thp trade of the British sub- 
jects, to prevent the increasing produce and 
manufactures of India from being conveyed 
to the markets in Europe, where a demand 
for such articles shall exist. Such restric- 
tions tend to throw the trade into the hands 
of foreign nations, and to enable them to 
supply the markets of Europe, on terms 
whicli must equally affect tlie Company’s 
salesfn England. If the same goods whicli 
now pass to the continent of Europe tnrough 
foreign hands, were brought to the Company’s 
sales in England, the effect on the general 
price of articles exposed to sale at the Com- 
pany’s warehouses would be less prejudicial, 
than that now experienced from the sale of 
those goods in the markets* on the continent 


pay muslin 7| pev cent, on the sales, if sold for ex- 
portation; all other goods (excepting cotton, spicefi, 
bullion, &c. diamonds, precious stones, which pay no 
duties,) pay two per cent, exclusive of the convoy duty, 
payable by the importers. A reduction of those duties 
in England is absolutely necessary to complete the system 
of drawing the private ^txade of iudia to the port of 
l^ndon. 



of Europe. The Company and the private 
British merchants would equally feel the ad- 
vantage in the improvlemept of the gene- 
ral sales in England ; and the private trade 
of India* would become infertile source of 
WEALTH and STRENGTH to the British nation, 
instead of contributing to the opolence and 

AGGRANDIZEMENT of FORE TON pOWCrS. 

45. The interests of the Company and of 
the British nation arc undivided and inse- 
parable, witl^ relation to this important c. les- 
tion. Every principle of justice and p< \icy 
demands the extension of the utmost prac- 
ticable facility to the British merchants in 
India, for the export from India to the port 
of London, of the largest possible proportion 
of the manufactures and produce of India, 
not required for the Company’s investment. 
Such advantageous terms of freight, and such 
other benefits should be opened to the Bri- 
tish merchants in India, as should not only 
remove every inducement to conduct the 
trade through foreign channels, but should 
enable the British Merchants in India to 
enter into a competition in the markets of 
Europe, with merchants trading in goods of 
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similar produce or manufacture, provided 
bj foreign capital. 

46. To foreigners the indulgence may 
safely be extended, of purchasing with their 
own capital such part of the manufactures 
or produce of India, calculated for the Euro- 
pean or American markets, as may not be 
embraced by the capital employed in the 
purchase of the Company's investment, arid 
of the cargoes of the British merchants resi- 
dcnttiii India. 

4^1 It is, however, doubtful, whether* 
foreign nations would be able to retain any 
considerable proportion of the trade from 


* The A'.nerieans obtaiu Indian goods go much cheap- 
er by a direct intercourse with India;, thuu they could 
through the circuitous route of Europe, that they will 
probalily continue to deal largely, even on their own 
capital, with India. It is now the ordinary practice of 
the Americans, under the last treaty of comtiterce, to 
iliip cargoes in India for America, to touch at some port 
in America, and without trans-shipping or unloading 
the goods in America, to proceed directly to Europe, 
and to dispose of their Indian cargoes in an European 
port. This practibe is, unquestionably, codtrary to the 
treaty of comwcTpe with America, 
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India to Europe, were the British merchants 
in India permitted to avail themselves of 
their superior means of drawing the whole 
of the trade tu England. Their local know- 
ledge, added to all the advantages necessarily 
derived from a constant residence on the spot, 
must always enable them to command a 
supply of goods, of a better quality, and at 
a cheaper rate than foreign merchants can 
obtain. In the conveyance of Indian goods 
to Europe res^s the foreign merchant’s, isole 
advantage over the British. The superic^; fa- 
cility which the foreign merchant enjoj^, in 
this respect, gives him so decided a com- 
mand over the trade, that he is enabled not 
only to outbid the British merchant in India, 
but also to undersell him in the markets of 
Europe. 

48 . AVere the British merchants in India 
permitted to provide their own tonnage, as 
occasion might require, every-reason exists 
to justify a belief, that they would soon pos- 
sess themselves of nearly the whole of the 
private export trade from India to Europe, 
and would render London the Universal mart 
for the manufactures and,produce of Asia. 
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, 49.^ If the. capital of the merchants i» In- 
dia, and the remittance of the fortunes of 
individuals, shouLjl;uot supply funds suffici- 
ent foi* the condfet ;of the w'hole private ex- 
pblt trade from India to Europe, no danger- 
ous consequences could result fiom applying 
to this branch of commerce, capital drawn 
directly from the British empire in Europe. 

50. Beneficial consequences of the utmost 
iniq^ortance w'ould certainly result to the 
Brl*^sh empire in India, from any consider- 
abjl increase of its active cajsital, which is 
knWwn not to bear a just proportion to the 
productive powers the country. 

51. The necessarj’^ ellcct of such an in- 
crease of active capital in India, would be to 
augment the produceand manufactures of your 
dominions, to the full extent of any possi- 
ble •demand. 'I'he high rate of interest on 
money applied to mercantile purposes, and 
the charge of the public debt, would conse- 
quently be diminished in India; while every 
source, both of public and private credit, 
would be propdrtionably improved. No 
possibility appears of any injurious .c,qnse- 
quences resulting to the British ennpire in 
Europe from an "event so advantageous to 
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India. It cannot be supposed that the 
private trade of India will ever absorb any 
portion of British ^capital. Which can find 
more advantageous employment at home. If 
any. portion of British capital be now em- 
ployed in the American, or Portuguese, or 
Danish trade with India, the general interests 
of Great Britain will unquestionably be pro- 
moted, by inviting, under increased advan- 
tages, the application of the same funj^-s to 
the trade of , the private British mer.iaantSi 
resident within the Company’s domini(>;is. 

52. From whatever source the capital of 
the private British trade in India might be 
derived, the goods would be obtained in 
India under the same vvise, humane, and 
salutary regulations, now enforcedj with 
respect to the provision of every article of 
produce or manufacture in this country, 
either by the Company or by private mer- 
chants : Great Britain would enjoy all the 
advantages of that trade, which is now a 
st^ce of increasing wealth and strength 
to foreign nations, and which tends ulti- 
mately to iiitroduce foreign intrigue, to 
establish foreign influence, « add to aggran- 
dise foreign power in India. 
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53. It would be equally unjust and im- 
politic, to extend any facility to the trade, of 
the British merchants in India, by sacrificing 
or hazarding the Company’s rights and privi- 
leges, by injuring its commercial interests, 
by admitting an indiscriminate and unres- 
trained commercial intercourse between Eng- 
land and India, or by departing from any of 
the fundamental principles of policy, which 
no|\ govern the British establishments in 
Inal. 

a % It may be urged, that if a considerable 
proportion of the goods now exported from 
India to the continent of Europe by foreign- 
ers, were to be imported into England by the 
British merchants in India, under rates of 
freight more advantageous than those now 
paid |by the Company, the demand for the 
Company’s . goods would be reduced, and 
the value of the Company’s goods would 
be impaired. 

55. It has already been Observed, that 
the public sales of East- Indian good^ in 
England must necessarily be a^cted by the 
aggregate quantity of those goods sold in 
the continental jitiarkefs of Europe ; and 
that the effect on'the sales ih England would 

V St ' 
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probably be less prejudicial, and could not 
be more so, if a larger proportion of the 
goods provided in India for the European 
markets, should be imported into England 
and sold, in the first instance, at the Com- 
pany’s sales. 

56. The long establishment of the Com- 
pany's factories in India, the skill of its 
servants, (regularly educated for the coi^uet 
of those fatjtories,) the habitual eonC^ehee 
of the manufacturers in the good fai^jj and 
integrity of the Company, have secu^j/ed to 
the Company so decided a superiority in the 
provision of the most valuable articles of 
piece goods and raw silk, that no private 
merchant, liy' any practicable reduction of 
freight, can be enabled to rival the Corn^ahj 
in those important articles of its inveStment.- 

57* In the first purchase of • sugar and 
other gruff* goods, the trade of. the private, 
British merchant has more nearly reached 
tb?it of the Company ; nor willr the Gom- 
ip^y ever be able to. trade advantageously 
in these articles, unless the government in 
.India shall resort to. ships built in' In^ia for 
the conveyance of such |goods. I he valu-f 
able, branches of your investment will, if is 
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supposed, be af ways conveyed with rabi'e ad- 
vantage in your regular ships. 

58, If the British merchartts should be per- 
mitted to employ ships built in India under 
the .plan of October 1798, the Company’s 
gijjliffg nia}'^ also be conveyed td England 
in^ships of a similar description, at rates of 
freight equally advantageous with those paid 
by the private merchants.’* I’he Company 
wjill therefore dcriv'e a considerable benefit 
in; ‘i^his branch of trade, from encouraging 
th) /trade of the private British merchants in 
In! la. At present, neither the Company 
noL the private British merchant can rival 
foreigners in the markets of Europe, in the 
less valuable articles of Indian ||oduce and 
manufactures. 

■ 59. It is now evident that the extra ten- 
ure engaged in England by the Company 
for the service of India, can never be rendeir- 
6 d a practicable channel, through which the 
British private trade .of India can contend 
with foreign adventurp. This observation 

* The probable ^vidg to thie'.6on)pany in the. present 
.'sempn, by the conve^nce of their .graff* goods .io ships 
built in indii^ mayAroount to 20,0001. 



necessarily applies with more force to the 
regular ships of the Company, although ex- 
perience has proved those ships to be admira- 
bly calculated for the conveyance of the 
Company's valuable investment. 

60. The plan contained in the advertis^^- 
ment of the 5th of October J 798, afFords^o 
the British merchants every necessary faci- 
lity for the conduct of the private trade from 
India to England, while the important pr^i- 
ciples of the trade and government of Ite/ia 
are preserved flom hazard, and suflicic7it^e- ' 
cautions are provided against all the danker $ 
justly apprehended from an unrestricted coin- 
mercial i^y^rcourse between England and 
India. 

61- The essential object of preventing the 
resort to India of persons unlicensed by tlie 
Company is not effected ; the powers ofothe 
government in India over unlicensed per- 
sons TCTcrsSn \n full vigour and efficiency; 
no goods or passengers can be received in 
the private ships eitl^r in Indm or England, 
wltfa^t .^e sarictian df the Company, or of . 
ita'gbveit^ent ; the yo^ age tp England, and 
the retnmTo India, are r^uired to he per- 
i^orihed, under the ins^aicdpi^^ipid cuntrpul 
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of the same authority ; and as the proprie- 
tors of ships, the commanders and officers, 
tlie seamen (mostly natives of India,) an'd 
all the persons concerned in the immediate 
co^jduct of the trade, are subject to. the au- 
ihority of the British government in India, 
it i always in the power of the Company and 
of ts government to prevent the perversion 
of an intercourse thus regulated between 
In( a and England, to any sinister purposes, 
ena igenrig the rights and privileges of the 
Cot pany, or the interests of the British 
Em ire. 

ti'I. Omitting the ditFcrcnce in the rate of 
freight, these considerations alone are suffi- 
cient, to recommend the employment of ships 
built in India, in the private trade between 
India and Great Britain : Over private ships 
fum9shed from England, the Company and 
thjgif government in India could not exercise 
an equally efficient control. 

63. It is remarkable, that the principle 
which has hitherto regulated the commer- 
dal Intercourse between India and England,, 
has actually occasioned the very evils which 
it was intended td avert. 

6l. The operation of'' tips erroneous prin- 
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dple hzsfotced the trade between India and 
Europe from a channel in which it could 
.have heen controlled and regulated without 
difficulty, into the hands of nations, 

where it Vv/wwoi', without considerable di^H- 
culty, be subjected to any degree of con- 
trol, regulation, or restraint. The sWne: 
mistaken policy has fillet! the ports of .Iimia 
with the ships foreign nations; has ena- 
bled those nations to rival the Comj^liy,' 
both in Europe and in India, in ni»ny|nrti- 
cles of its export and import trade ; hif in- 
-vited from Europe and America, advent^ers 
-of every description ; and, by the number 
and activity of these foreign agents,, has 
menaced the foundations of your com-nrer- 
cial and' political interests throughout every 
'pirt of Asia, and even w ithin your own do.- 
minions. 

65. If the extension of additional indul- 
gences to the British merchants necessarily 
involved' the; admission of; nurrierous British 
adyeiiturers into India, tb^ wisdom of your 
‘bp't^bdtbble court*' could not to redisfrW, 
ft^t;^djjij^overnment ‘can 'altvqys with ; less 
^ISculty control the- op^i^^i^sr.pf jBritisli, 

■ of agfcntfc,; while . the 
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danger to be apprehended from the views and 
designs of foreigners, of every description;’ 
must ,ever be greater than any w'^hich can 
probably arise from an increased resort of 
Bf tish subjects, under such limitations and 
restraints as your wisdom may frame, and 
th vigilance of your governments in India 
may be enabled to enforce, 

b‘6. But it does not appear probable, that 
ar, increase of the private British trade of 
In( i would necessarily produ^ce a propor- 
tio il augmentation in the number of British 
ag< ts resorting to your dominions, the Bri- 
tish merchants now resident in India being 
equal to the conduct of mueh more extensive 
concerns, and likely to be employed by per- 
sqn» engaged in commercial concerns at 
home, who might easily conduct their ope-' 
rations with India, through those British 
subjects actually established /within your 
dominions. 

67. Chi the other hand, foreigners genev 
tally deal directly with the natives, or with , 
, fWeign hous^ of agency. The number, of 
• these houses (in consequence of the war,)' is 
riOW inconsiderable ; the increase of foreign 
adventurers, wijl; therefore, be a i^ltesaiy 
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consequence of any considerable incr^e of 
the trade in foreign hands. Foreign ships 
also being necessarily exempt from the con- 
trbul of the British government in Europe, 
ofier to every emissary of the enemy, and|^o 
every dangerous political ' adventui 
eaaij entrance into India. In pro 
to the incrieased resort of foreign si 
our ports in India,ybrc^» intrigue wil 
more ready channel of admission. It is 
known fact, that those to whom you 
mission and license to visit India have 
refused, usually resort to foreign ships 
thus evade your authority. . The same c 
nel is also always open to al^ord refuge, 
the means of escape, to every public defa\^.„er 
and delinquent, from the authority of your 
government in India. 

, . 68. It is impossible to check the restfrtof 
the ships of foreign nations to India by any 
dther'regulation, than by rendering the trade 
unprofitable to foreign adventure : this effect 
cannot be accomplished, otherwise than by" 
enabling the British merchants in India th 
undi^^U foreigners in the markets of Europe.' 
A;^system which, under due^r^ulation, S|iail 
•ai^ni to the British nierci^^ ill - India , the - 
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greatest practicable facility of conveying their 
trade to England^, instead of endangering HHe 
stability of the trade, and power of the Gom- 
I>any and of the nation in India, will there- 
for* constitute the most solid basis of security, 
for ^he preservation of both. 

6\ The preceding observations, may, I 
trus , satisfy your honourable court, that, 
the principles of the plan of the 5th October 
179 combine the requisite indulgence to 
the . ivate trade, with the indispensable prer 
caut ns necessary fqr securing j^our interests 
in Ii iia. . 

70 It is not my duty to enter into any 
detailed discussion of the objections urged 
by thf. ship-builders in England, against the 
admission of ships built in India, to a par- 
ticipation in the trade from India to the port 
of Lc(jidon. It may not however be useless 
to addaome remarks on this part of the sub- 
ject. 

‘71 •’ Experience having proved that ton^* 
nage cannot be furnished from England on ' 
tet^^s, which would enable the British metr 
chants in India to- rival in; the trade, 

between India and; Europe, the exclusion of 
the ships built ip India from the pest-bf 
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London would , increase’ the number of 
British ships hitherto engaged in the Indian 
trade in any proportion which could mate-, 
rialiy benefit the ship-builders in England. 
This measure, therefore, without any 3- 
portional benefit to the ship-builders in |- 
land, would perpetuate and aggraval ae 

evils now experieneed, from the res* ts 

imposed on the private trade betweer ia^ 
and England : On the other hand, by i 
ting ships built in India to partake le 

trade to Erigland, the ship-builder d 

other artists, manufacturers and tra^ i 
England, will reap all the benefits arisi. n 

the large Sums expended in the repair of the 
numerous ships, annually resorting to Eng- 
land from the ports of India. Otherinter^ts, 
connected witli the building of ships in Eng- 
land, will also derive the profit ref^tlfing 
from the great demand tor the articles neces- 
sary in the construction and outfit oC the 
ships built in the ports of India, the fact 
being established, that many of those articles 
ihtusl^hecessarily be brought from England. . 

Gn ltheir fetnrri to India, these ihips, 
,ft-ditn^4^he moderation of their rates df freighl:, 
adYAiftai^knii^^cide of edit- 
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veyance, for such of the manufactui'es of the 
British empire in Europe, as may be de- 
manded in India ; consequently the facilities 
g inted to the private trade, and to the ships 
bv ilt in India, will serve to encourage the 
ej -jortation of British manufactures to Asia, 
to whatever extent the demand may be en- 
larged. 

73. I have thus carefully revised the plan 
ct tained in the advertisement of October 
V, '8, for the encouragemenrt of the trade 
ot the British merchants resident in India 
w h England ; I have compared that plan 
with the arrangement adopted under the 
oplers of your honourable court, of the 
25th of May 1798 ; I have considered the 
probable effects of any future attempt ^o 
• pri jvide for the conveyance of the private 
trade of India to the port of London, either 
in the company’s regular ships,.;/Or in extra 
ships hired in England ; and I have advert- 
ed to the comparatiyepractical operation of 
the systems adopted' b^ this government, in 

the years 1798-9 and'17l^'18p0, as It ap- 
pears oh the. accounts of the exports and/lm- 
ports of ^e |;<imft,of Cakutt^; 
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' ^miaation, a combined view of tbe mo*< 
tives which induce me to revert to ^the plm 
- of October, 1798» for the present scasqii - 
: and to form an anxious expectation 
:my conduct in this proceeding may 
with your approbation and countenanci 
may become the foundation of an imp 
and durable system of intercourse be! 

India and England, under the sanct: 
your authority. 

• 74. The <rapid grotvtk of the fo 
trade, during the last season, urgent 
nianded the immediate interference o! 
government on the spot r The number of 
foreign ships actually in the port of Cal- 
cutta; the alacrity, enterprise, and sl^ll of 
the- ibreign agents, now assiduously Em- 
ployed in providing cargoes, and the j^ces- 
sary inaction and languor of the British 
private trade; embarrassed by the restraints 
of the existing law, created a serious appre- 
hension in my mind, that any further delay 
in the decision of this momentons question 
•might occasion evils,' of which the rem^y 
inight hf^eafter become considerably diiffi[^ 
cnlt^ df hot absolutely impracticablEe.' The 
uorestt^obd^rogre^ of tlwfbmijgn ti^enh 
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crease during the last, might have established 
its predominance over the private trade of 


British subjects, to an extent, which no future 
r^^ul^tion might have proved sufficient to 


h lit or restrain. The cifficulty of diverting 


this lucrative commerce from the channel 


in > which it had been forced, would natuo 
ra; y be aggravated, in proportion to the 
le; gth of time during which the trade should 
cc tinue to flow in that course. 


>. Under these serious inipressions, and 
CO? rinced that a prompt decision was de- 
ma |ied, with a degree of exigency equal to 
th^^mportance of the question at issue, 1 
directed the accompanying notice to be pub- 
lishv i at Fort William, on the IQth instant ; 


and I ordered the governments of Fort St. 
George and Bombay to publish correspon- 
dent advertisements at those presidencies, 
with such modifications, as local circumstan- 


ces may render indispensably necessary. 

yH. It will rest with your honourable court 
to determine, whether this plan shall be 
rendered permanent. A temporary restraint 
is now applied to the progress of the foreij^ 
trade in India during the present season f arid 
a temporary en4ourageqicnt is for 
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the same period of time to that of British 
subjects resident within your dominioiiSi. 
Ample time is thus afforded for the deli 
rate formation of your final Judgment 
result O'f which I shall await with a re? 
ful, but a confident hope, that your w 
may approve and perpetuate the policy 
dictated my orders of the 5th of O 
1789> and of the 19th of September . 
and that your liberality may confirm 
the interestsjefiected by this importan 
sure, the lasting enjoyment of those] 
mercial and political advantages, wn 
has been my constant endeavour, und<i. yi^r 
countenance and favour, to cultivate, 1 5 ‘im- 
prove, and to extend. 

I have the honour to be, 
Honourable Sirs, 

With the greatest respefct. 
Your most obedient, 

And faithful serv^/i^y 

WELLESLEY, 


; Printer, SlMet, Strand. 
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'PHE design of the following pages was sag» 
gested by the nebessity of directing the deter- 
mination, and of methodiaing the efforts of the 
general merchants and manufacturers of the 
country, to obtain a just and reasonable parti- 
cipation in the trade with the countries beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, on the approaching 
expiration of the charter, in virtue of which it 
is now monopolized, but by no means ade- 
quately cultivated, by the East India Company. 

The merchants and manufkcturers are already 
sufficiently alive to the importaupe of an oppor- 
tunity, which, if sufltered to pass by unim- 
proved, may never rbodr, for relieving the 
commerce of the country from the lamentable 
state of languishment and depression into which 
it has been brought, by the concurrence of a 
number of ‘causes^ the generality of whidi, 
are either Vi)iolly,or, in h great 4egree, beyond 
British controuh ' 
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The continental system ofo Buonaparte hav<* 
ing, for its object, the total exclusion of British 
goods from the nations under the influence of 
France, may, perhaps for ever, deprive us of 
the vents for dur commodities, which we here- 
tofore found in those countries; and the un- 
certain state of our relatiqns with America, 
although thcr« is reason to hope that it will not 
terminate in war, may, if much longer pro- 
tracted, lead to the establishment of native 
manufactures beyond the Atlantic, which would 
go far towards our permanent exclusion from 
the American market. 

These being, in a great measure, matters of 
internal regulation, both as far as America is 
concerncc[, and as fi^r as relates to the countries 
under the cqntroul of France, it m^y not be 
possible to counteract the influence of the pre- 
sent system, even if a good understanding with 
those countries should.be immediately restored; 
'uhile the terms upon which that restoration 
should be purchased, may be such as to deter, 
on the first demand them, even those who 
now most anxioqsly wish for the i^e^ings likdy 
to result from it if couiple<|fwith tl^ose mutual 
benefits which^ British, equityc^ a^lw^s Gontfma- 
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plates in siich cases. But the trade how mono- 
polized by the Bast India Company, is the 
actual property of the British hmpire; the 
legislature of tlie ‘United Kingdom will be free 
to dispose of it at their pleasure, and as it 
shall seem fit to their wisdom, and their regard 
to the interest of the nation, as concerned in 
it, as soon as the period of the present charter 
shall hate expired. This opportunity, this 
resource alone, is within our own power; we 
shall exercise an undisputed right in gifing 
ourselves the benefit of it— ^and shall the 
nation, when such a benefit lapses into its dis- 
posal, at such a titne, throw it hgain out„of its 
hands, and bid the public sit idle, and prepare 
to perish with ibldeii hnnS; while a select 
body^ privil^ed to the ruin of the country, is 
allowed to catty it on with limited means, to. a 
limittid extent,' and to' be enrich^ amidst the 
general pbrefty, of ;j^h^h it will form at once 
the principal cause and the nigM painful 
contrast ? 

The ms^ess of iuci& a 'sacHfice is too ob- 
vious, to admiraii;^ d^^inlnation in ihepubtic 
at lair^;’ othef than' that ^of which we h^vci 

A 3 
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in the resolutions and petitions agreed upon, 
in all the principal ports, and. all the manufac- 
turing towns and districts of the empire.-^But 
that determination is resisted; and attempts 
are made to answer it, by declaring that it is 
founded in total ignorance of tlie subject— in 
false and delusive views of imaginary interests. 

The exclusive trade of the East India Com- 
pany is presumed to afford to that body, and to 
its leaders, an exclusive knowledge of every 
thing beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and all 
others are conceived to know nothing ; and, by 
an extreme perverseness of ignorance, to em- 
brace falsehood for truth, and mischief for 
advantage! 

This is a mode of argument, which, if once 
allowed to avail the Company, may be kept in 
force to eternity : for, if an exclusive charter 
gives the Company the means ' of exclusive 
knowledge, they will, of , course, keep that 
knowledge^ to themselves, and keep the public 
for ever in that ignorance, which is to be, ever 
and anon an unapswerable argument for the 
cenevral of the Company’s monopoly. 

The Company, in coming to moot ,fhe ques- 
tion witi^ the country, has certainly the advan* 
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tage of local inFormation, and of an established 
routine of business, not easy to be grappled 
witbby men, who, with whatever understand- 
ing of the universal and invariable principles 
and rules of commerce— with whatever com- 
prehension and force of mind, in* applying 
those principles to a vast tract of land, and a 
multitude of nations, all preserfting lai^e open- 
ings for trade, may not yet be prepared to 
answer the cross-examinations of partisans, 
schooled in the details of the Company’s fac- 
tories in Hindostan dr China, and prepared to 
puzzle with practice, when they find them* 
selves incapable of replying to reason. 

To supply this deficiency to the general 
merchant and trader, has been the principal 
object of the Author of the following little 
work ; and that be has iiot bestowed his 
attention on this object, wilhour cause; if not 
already sufficiently manifest, from the course of 
argumeTnt adopted by" the Compauy’s repre- 
sentatives, in the late negociatiori with the 
Board of Cdntroul, as it ap|)eai% in the printed 
papers, containing the correspondence on that 
subject; and froth . the tone and language of 
the debates uphn the subject gt the East India 
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JJpufiei has been since most fully and clearly 
displayed, in the paragraphs inserted in the 
newapapeiK, obviously, by the authorityi and 
at the expense of the Court of Directors, and 
by some pf their collateral, 'and equally inte« 
rested classes of subaltern monopolists. We 
allude to the appeal lately made in some of the 
jnewspapers, pq. behalf pf the warehouses and 
warehousemen, the clerks, and labourers and 
porters, and the multitudes of other denomi- 
nations of buildings, and pf persons, employed 
by- and under the Company. 

To -discharge those, persons from their em- 
ployment, is represented a hardship, not 
lightly to be resolved on; apd to render those 
vWarehpuses usele^, k spoken of as an act of 
wantonness, almost im.poss|hle to be committed 
by any one, conscious of its nature and amount. 
But those wj||p argue in this yray, can have no 
object in yiew, except to excite a local sen- 
s;ation, : and to conjure up a loc^ opposition 
pmong interested persons in London, for the 
purpose of counteraeting the general sense and 
will of thp ppunti^yr for '^hat substance is their 
iu the argument* ^exccjit. as ap app^l-tp inte- 
rests and passipni^af this ^ And whi^b is 





more likely taSnd employment for w&tehonses, 
and for derks and labourers~^a limited mo« 
nopoly, or an extended and expanded eom- 
merce, carried on with dl the liberality and 
animation that belong to the charact^ of a 
British nierfchant, when not sophisticated and 
restrained by the combination of characters and 
relations wholly foreign to the spirit and genius 
of trade. < 

The same answer given' to a sort of 

selfish remonstrance sent forth on the occasion, 
by the ship-builders and owners, who are in 
the habit of sUpplyirig tonnage for the Com- 
pany’s trade: f5r, let ns tok these men for a 
moment, whether the shipping interest, eteii 
of the Thames, and that too* even if^he tr^e 
should in the import, as well as the export line, 
lie thrown op6n, to the other x^tts as well 
as to London, wotrld not be lik||ty to be mate- 
rially benefittedj ioste^bf BriAg'ihJnred in the 
smallest degibei by such a change. Ld them 
answer, ff Ahey by if tbe^ whether 
the trade with ifie couifiPtH^'bij^ the C^pe of 
Good Hope w^^d npt, tiT'id tiiro^ opefi, em- 
ploy ten, aye, tWefity, tp!!^b|shippi^ for brfcry 

one ton thk it employs dt J«4seiit? 
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argdmdhls, weaktis tlidy ai'e, put'foHh 
Id^stUdioasly by A)b ©it^ctore^^ aiad their de^iien- 
dants and evlnd^ their alarfh^ aitd 

shew % what hits theywill eodeaVoer to oppose 
the Cliuttis 0# the' ebuiitry, and ’ to excite the 
e{!^)ositio^ ofother bodies to them. They shew 
also the Becestity* that - foreseen by the 
Author of this, pftWieatiobi- for confirming the 
purpose, justifying^ the resolution, and invigo- 
rating the efibrts of the general merchants, so 
as to enable theme to mee^ ’ With effect, the 
opposition they wiU have to encounter, by 
particularizing* their objects, and elucidating 
them with those views, which the information 
gained, and the observation afforded, and the 
reflections suggested to an unprejudiced mind, 
by a local residence, can alone famish. The 
author is not an enemy to the Company; on 
the contrary)|( he wishes the Company well, 
but he wishes the Countiy better ; and if an 
alternative be put, as it is in the present in- 
stance, by a narrow and mistaken spirit of self 
interest on the part of tljc Company, whether 
the Company’s monopoly shall be preserved 
uninfringed, to the ruin of the nation ; or the 
national interests shall be duly attended to, and 
incalculably beneiitted and promoted, by re- 
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strictiog the Cknnpany to theirs proper oiCcu^ 
pations, an4 to their real, and natural eharaoter* 
he cannot hesitate, in that alternative, to em* 
brace the .side of the naHon. If his humble 
efforts shall afford any instruction to those 
charged with , the management of t||^ public 
interests, and to the public at larger who are 
to be the main support of the ppetiing of the 
tra'de, he will feel pride in the consciousness 
of having contributed to one of the greatest 
advantages ever conferred upon the country, or 
upon mankind. 




FREE TIRADE; 

OR, 

AN INQUIRY, &c. 


An i'mpoi tantxrahas awivedjwhfotlie lease, u liich 
icstricted tlie commeice wifh ao enoimous pojtion 
of the globe to a paiticular and veiy’l'nnited class of 
men, to the entire e^clusibu of the gencial body of 
the ineichants and tradeas of the Biitish empiio, 
is near its termination j and the lighl", compre- 
hended under that lease, me aheJiit tcypassfioin the 
hands of the East India CWipany, Back into fl.e 
possession of iJie nation af 

hvcicd over' again JW'^ftose who tiftve^thei to had 
the sole use and nganagcnnmt; of tl\cm ; Oj, to be re- 
tained, as public ptbperiy.'.foir the genejal benefit 
of the country, anjl thbV^ itS^citizens •Who may 
be disposed and qoSflSlied^^ by 59 'great ^n 

expansihn of cooiineK:raCb|>pm#^itie§. T» what 
a crowd of imptfrtant con^der^ns floes this inci- 
dent give birth I and howgr^l ;an^ weighty is 
the alternative into' whidt these ^Qsiderations re-' 

I* 
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solve themselves ! and, we think we might ven- 
ture to add, even at the outset, how little doubtful 
the determination upon that alternative to any 
wise and unprejudice(¥mind ! The property which 
the country h^ leased out, b6ing now, upon the 
expiration of the term for which it was let, about 
to revert* to tlie public, who are the proprie- 
tors, it is to be considered what part, if any, shall 
again be impounded in the hands of the lessees ; 
and what part, if^ not the whole, shall be retained 
by the proprietors, to be farmed by themselves and 
their general agents, for their own benefit. To 
this inquiry the present work will forthwith pro- 
ceed. ' 

Abandoning^ at presejjut, all discussion as to the 
propriety of the Company's further full enjoyment 
of the empire of their Jndian. territories, and wav- 
ing; at tlK: same time, any idea of examination into 
the views of the government, or of the country, in 
respect to the regulations to he introduced into the 
statutes for further continuing. tlieir territorial dq- 
miuion, and tiie circun^stances connecting them- 
ssdves with it, as they regard the natives of India 
or the national character of Britain, or the interests 
of the Company— it is intended^ to' confine the 
present^ inyesti^uticin .t0 the simple object of 
the trade* 

To pursue the invest^ation of this subject com- 
prehensively, it will be pre^r, first, to take a very 
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summary view of the circumstances out of which 
the Company*s trade originated. 

It will not be necessary t5 ^llow it from its mi- 
nuter sources to its* more improved state, when it 
was expedient to secure it by charter ; suffice it to 
say, it began and ariived at this stage in the usual 
course, and the ordinary commencement and pro- 
gress of commerce. Nor will it be requisite to talk 
of the rivalry it experienced in a second chartered 
company— which found it convenient, afterward^r, 
for mutual benefit, to mix its stock with the first, 
and to become a joint stock company ; on which 
joint capital the trade has been *ever since car- 
ried on. * As theimportance of the trade increased. 


* At the period here adrerted to, the mercantile glory and 
prosperity of Britain had not, iA any brafH^ or department, 
reached that meridian splendor iihlch bsQrc now, long 
since, in every point, attained. They had^ in tact, only just 
shewn themselves Hpon the surface of the waters.. Private in* 
dividnals did not dare to undertake dlsh^nt voyi^es, or to risk 
expensive adventures. AU enterprises of this kind Were in- 
vested in companies, now ahnb# irlwliy extinct; Berides the 
adventures carried on by the Jfnj^lan,' and Levant Of Turitey 
companies, and a few.ot^fS^shnilhV, ieTcorporationS, there were 
scarcely any that coi%d uigplly ti^ adventurers with the name 
of merchants. Thai Uie Rt$t India 6oid(iany should bel under 
such circumstances, allowed to estalMish its exclusive tiader,' is 
not surprising; that it should he aUowod*to continue that trade 
thus fsr, is, perhaps, rOqpfUcileable, though not easUy so ; but 
that it should pretend to a fueler coutinuaiice^ without any 
participation on the part of tfie public, is unreasonable and as- 
tonishing. 

B S 
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thevCbnipany .foupcl it neces^ry to increase tlieir 
t^al estabRshmenis : tljence arose large factories ; 
anti, as new ^peared in foreign companies, 
these Yactwies iy^^'afioto by fortresses, and 
the iBritisK Cot^ny were allow^^^^^ indul- 

gence ^rli^nieht, to raise slender forces, to siis- 
tain their comriierciaK establishments. But the 
factories, and'fprts, and forces, were granted with 
a view to trade, not with the view to enable the 
trade to iriti-odiice, as it has since happened, an ap- 
proach add an, h^let to territorial acquisitions. 
But the incidents, in process of tinje, became more 
material than tlve direct and prihcipal object.— The 
iperease of territory, as it opened ai.field for patron- 
age, was, at first, regarded as a valuable gain ; biit, 
in process , of time, as foretold by. the great Lord 
jCIive, turdi^ avjt.to be' the. Corapfiny> ban^ and 
prp^c^ jevilsj jparticularily im tbjB Indian territo- 
rid 4ebt^ thirty millions, together with 

a^ deht country also; 

wiucih t^ ‘ a'iatj|b nominal 

rbvenf^. Bul%,adqo{m|i^«s.thi 5 ^ debthasaccumii- 
tW"beuefidal t^lj^ Aw^i^ grand 

objeet bftliefittsdtufente?^ add ^of 

thb bottti^i^nfee bf Jts !|^a8i^?Miv|eges^; h»s dtf- 
3^etj[-: 'And lti^e*li in^s to 'rec<®i- 

inen%^s a point ^ncaj^ to ^e always fbcol- 
lecte4 that tlift^iiji^pahjt to 

’gUfe tte^dbscribers ’’and^i^k-hbldeis the power jor; 

‘ acquire ^^pifej ndf tbfe opportunity 
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of sharing 'large •ctivulends, but in Older to open a 
vent for the national manufactures, and to supply 
our home consumption with useful articles, and 
the comlbrts and elegancies life, in abundance, 
and at reasonable ‘rates. At every step and at 
every point of this enquiry,^ therefore, ^the leader 
should pause, to ask — how far these objects have 
been fuliilied ? ^ , 

IJut, to avoid all discussions not immediately 
connected with the sul^ect undci contemplation, 
we proceed summarily to ob<>t*i v’e, that the con- 
sequence of conquests has tin own into the Com- 
pany’s hands an immense espanse of countiy; 
uuiuing many hundred miLs into the^intei ior ol' 
India, fiom the coasts in the Indian ocean; extend- 
ing, on one side, from Cape Conimorin, bcyonel 
the Peisian Gulph ; an^l on the otbfiv, horn the 
same point beyond the Ganges, as may fee seen |jy 
a lefcience tp the maps; conij^isiug tjx^ent of 
coast of many degrees,, in no one fjoint of yvhtch 
is it possible for a ship to land a/caig6, except ori 
the Company’s tcuitqryi for Tl; is im]>os^iblc |o 
regard ti^^peti^ JP|aihatttis]t^t5,s thcj^^alahai* 
coasi.and lately wV 

dqed reduced to a.^e of 

perlfi^ in anpQtlicjrfcglj^h^. hi(^pro- 

vipc^ anti iiar,tsi of tlie ^ni5|^’as35j|i{»‘rrt..r y ' 

** Th^re are, also, kd«q!>utld^^;,th^ 0 Qi 5 j^y’s 
‘o^%^riitojM|j^n^j^poyf€is, which 
nccfWy fq d^^ gnrticulfttjj^ -^ttle 
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inferior, in respect of extent, tq the Company’s. 
These countries may be said to be relatively in the 
Company’s possession, for*"' the purposes of trade, 
there being no mode of access to them hut through 
the Company’s territories — no cotnmm toay." 

The subjects of the Company, inhabiting the 
provinces ‘comprehended in their actual empire, 
amount, including the new conquests, to four times 
the population of the United Kingdom \ and the 
population of the countries to which the Com- 
pany’s territories command, or from which they 
preclude, access, is not less numerous. 

These vast tracts of land, comprising nearly the 
whole Indian Seninsula, and the inhabitants of 
these tracts, may be viewed, under the circum- 
stances of die existing charter, as the first objects 
of the Company’s commerce. 

The Company have not only been permitted to 
acquire these territories with their revenues, and to 
prosecute a trade within them — but th'ey have been 
allowed to pursue their commercial speculations to 
every part arid 'place eastward of the Cape, and to 
consider them as much their own as the territories 
just refeired to ; excluding from them the res^ of 
ihC' mercantile commuhitj', of which they are only 
a part. 

When thii exclusive right of trade with India 
was feat granted, the whole of the Indian, and thq 
principal part of the Pacifict!)cean, were ^ven up tq 
thq Company, aS a field fo# Speculation i the vafne 
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of which was npt fully comprehended, atid re- 
mained to be ascertained. The pnbtic, ndt pro- 
secuting it, had no means of knowing its worthy 
and could only learn it from the wealth, or appear- 
ance of it in the Company’s representatives. The 
Company were cultivators, bound to .foster, to 
improve, and to mature the trade; and favoured 
with advantages, sufhciently productive, to reward 
them for the honest and &ithful discharge of these^. 
obligation& The advantages conferred upon the 
piiblic by the Company's exertions are not so easily ^ 
discernible ; those gained by the Company itself^^ 
are obvious. 

As, from time to time, the public beqaihe ac- 
quainted with the advantages enjoyed by the Com- 
pany in the monopoly - of the tradcj prapdrtionate 
sums were demanded for; the renevval of the charter ; 
and it was nbt, in any instance,' retiev^d without 
some immediate contribution toti'l^ds the exigen- 
cies of thfe state, 'Or some ptpmise tO tliat eifect. 

Such has been the course of things hitherto ; and, 
from the conditions which we havejuiitr tu^ced* 
forming the consideration ipiisj^ed^nporr’ by the. 
couhtiy, in every successiye ; 

deration uhlft^mlj^. Increased till t]be present occa- 
sion, ’it w bbvioids.that the ^e ^pira- 

tioh of eVery period, felt rtself ei^titled tijt dispose 
of the trade according to Its p(ea|^rn and its sense 
of its own interest; and if tb^;,Qpti^.of rnaking-a 
freshi grant to the Conipany be^ alitvays hi- 
therto preferred, the vamf^Qii bf the fe^dts re- 
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Served manifested always the liitention, and the 
light to n'ake a bargain, upon tcin)3 of advantage 
satisfactory to the grautois; wliich, of coin sc, 
conveys a sense, or a pei suasion of ar light to git'e 
or withhold altogether, accoidthg to oircuinstauces, 
as well as a right to grants upon satisfactoiy terms 
of remuneration. 

These considerations' biing us of necessity to 
the sense and persuasion of a light to exercise a 
pci feet freedom to giant or to y^tam a new lease, of 
the tiade-i-^to grant or letain it in any limited exr 
tent, and subject to any conditious and lesei vations 
that if may be thought reasonable 'in the giantois 
to prescribe, and prudent and profitable in the 
grautoW td" submit to. 

’'For the CqnipaT||iy, thef^cj^iSrfeF may now be sfup- 
posedtotkpire at, a& iuei&nvenieqt time. Mercan- 
tile views, in gtnei-al, have become more euUrged ; 
and, in proportioa as they haye enlai^d^ the field 
for trader <lirom {>o{ltical*circumstanee^ has, unfoi- 
tunatel^ w.tfie saroe^ degree, nairowcd. 

i^ses operi^rog'tOgethei^ have ex- 
cited an opjpdSitioi^ .a very ini^i4i one, to- the 

under th^'idya that, if it 
•were ntlw^OxpBUfs^ opened, to 

mercantile ad vdrt^ir^,‘ip|t respaota our 

own b®* indirect •good, 

throt^PPhneriiH^^i^ , trade v^n other coimtiies ; 
the^ftifets ^1^^ch^'\Jt is thought, 'wouki be rc- 
fiect^'hscfe^^the |ouinr,^». 

Tne phMiO WP* tbeteibre, clamorous tor part hi- 
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Ration in the Company’s trade j for> aa yet, there 
is no alleged pretence to annul the joint>stock 
course followed by the Company, intermixed^ as it 
is, , with their coipoiate rights; wliich, in all pro- 
bability, will not be infringed upon. 

But the Company, not content with tins pro- 
bable indulgence, insist that certain ‘branches of 
thp monopoly should be conttuued to t|iem, and 
more particularly the ChiiM trade; and they rpsist 
further, that the licensed trade to be extended to 
the pubhc, should pc put under certain rcstrio 
tions, which would, if imposed, involve private 
t)j|ders,in irruoh ncedlesS' expense ^nd vexairon, in 
order hj icjiuce their commerce ih certajln parti- 
culars, not only to a level with, bfJt tfi) place it 
under .the Corjipany-, rijjd Jto load it with iprSum- 
Wances, whiqU ^woUldJti^nder the jfroapeutit^ of it 
alurost imptacticable* act v ' * • ' 

To these ^sirgj^sttoni?, tpe,. Board,, df Cohtroul 
ap^rears to have lent n'at|ter a^wi)lln|i; e^^* and 
there is reason to appieb^d^ poupection 

of tine Company w^4h .that tlrnt 

Boar^dyiiitljJthft^fiidsters, and Par- 

lianv^t, in which 4lic^ 
adhcrp^|k^|i|g^ so jfrfgo^%^^siiP^^.'ectBaW 

comjbilied 

a^ fntnri<l^i^;e$^b|^U^|||j^)|^ 1^ depri|M||he 
general <n4^ Wtbe 

v'hole, or the o«p&t 1mp#diSd^^£' foC'y|ypghts 
devolving to it, oii» ; 
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of, if iitty part be conceded, to ‘shackle it with 
si;^ ooaditiom and arrangements, as to render it 
wholly useless and unproductive. To prevent a 
oOmbinalioh of this kind, from defeating the ^^and 
efforts how made by the merchants and manufac> 
turers <sf every port, every town, and every district, 
should be the object of every friend ^ the freedom 
and prosperity of trade, and to the wel&re of the 
country; and to give fiucility and ^ect to these 
efforts, is the chief motive fbr putting together the 
sU^iestiohs contained in the following part of thhi 
Work. ' ^ i, 

|f the countjy shall be prpperly roused to a sense 
of its interests 'ahd its duty, and shdl streak its 
mind, with becoming energy, and '^aintain its 
resolutions with, proper firmness, no combination ' 
can resist it. ’I'he.yoice the,n|itipn mpst pre- 
vent the council of'th® nation; irohfj afiehating the 
nation’s rights frdm the nati 9 n, itself, to a small 
part of the nation, . ai^ to a narrow and insulated, 
class of its, people; V . . 

from what has been previously observed, it, ap- 
pears, that' the pompany’s monopoly, as; at present 
existing,* consists of irivo. kinds of trade : ■ 

1st. ‘"As' to the Company’s own eseldsiv^ ter-, 
ritirries. 

, As to neutral or friendly couhtries, within 
th'e^||||^cts laid' down in the charter, and con- 
firmei^lll statutes. V 

To^tiie^firsli iff they be j^Crmitted to keep their 

' ■ t,' ■ * 
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territory, as it no«r stands, they suppose th^t th^ 
have peculiar claims, which remai^ to be con- 
sidered. 

To the second, we have not yet heard of any 
pretension, which .does not equally belong to any 
subjects of Great Britain, as well as the Company, 
on the expiry of the charter. 

But to take a hasty view of the first description 
of commerce — 

It is to be carried on, as it will be observed, 
with the sublets of the Company princ^lly, 
over whom they exercise sovereign power. The 
Company, or their agents, for it is the same thing, 
instead of being satisfied witli trading solely with 
this immense population, to which their factories 
gave them access, have thought proper to sul^ect 
them to their rules which rule in the East is 
completely aibitrary. They hav^ taken the terri- 
tory and the revenue — they have monopolized tlje 
sale of the most valuable articles of internal con- 
sumption, such as salt and opium— and have 
hitherto retained, and wish still to retain, if not 
all, at least the chief articles of external compierce 
—precluding others from purchasing or exporting 
such articles. So that the Comp^hyj as sdvoceigns, 
can place what duties and iinposts they choose, in 
the first instijnee, on t^e trade of their subjects, 
and would afterwarda, fbrhB ’them fiom trading 
with any other than tSeifi^lves, or su^ purchasers 
as they would presdribe^— 'and yet ^ey tell one of 
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iheir tender love arid” affection for thcii native 

* 

subjects! Whdt must be the condition of such 
happy subjects, either for the consumption of 
exports from other countiies, or furnishing manu- 
factures for foreign markets ? 

It is not within the view^jf an Inquiiy of this 
kind, intended merely to sift the grounds of the 
Company’s pretensions to a renewal of their mono- 
pply, and to assert the general rights of the 
national merchants, and, in pursuing these objects, 
to be as little polemic as possible — it is not ^vithiu 
the Aiew of such awoik, to question the sincciily 
of the tender affection piofesscd by the Company 
towaids its native subjects; fuithei than this, that 
as such a profession has been brought foiwaui, cou- 
pled M(ith a seveie and groundless general charge, 
in argument for the exclusion of<the general mer- 
chants front the commerce of India, it is leiidered 
ahhost iddispeusable not to notice, and to reply to 
it. We must therefore ask, iu such a state t>f 
things as we have described, and which are the 
roost ^rlkmg features of the condition of tlie 
Indian subjects ‘under the sovereign- company- 
will* any one stqnd up,* who affects the lcast regaid 
for, ttie natives <»f .the presettt subjects of 

the Company, afid raisa bls.'^ice jujfavour (jf jtlic 
Coropftnyl^ proposltioaT? * In tlieirJ^ha'racter of 
sovereig^f^ Eastern sov^eigns, they aie wltolly 
incapkcrtate^ from-^flhg a^ w^efenil^he'two 
charocyrs' cani^j;' cd-fekiSti tvithput "the ruin of 
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the people; and, consequently, widiout renderiug 
them unprofitable subjects Ibr trade of any kind. 

Surely, the (Company might content themselves 
with drawing reven,ue frorp its subjects; and, as the 
condition of the people should be ameliorated their 
finances would keep pace — and bright commercial 
prospects to the one, arid a exchequer to the 
other, would break forth like meridian sunshine 
from a cloud of darkness. 

We cannot help vie veing this proposition, made 
on the part of the Company, mixed as it is with 
territorial sway, most unjust' and preposterous^ 
Instead of struggling for this branch of trade, in 
exclusive enjoyment, they ouglit to lose no time 
ill renouncing it^; and to vaunt forth this for- 

‘ ; , ^ 

* The impossibility of extending the export trade to In^dia, 

alleged on the part of the Company, is ’certainly Qot deToid of 
plausible ground-s, considering the settled habits, the established 
frugality, and extreme poverty, of the greater part of the 
natives. But it is, at the same time, to be remembered, and 
remembered particularly by commer^l mtin*, thstt the expansive 
iiiduehce of commerce has wrought chabgcs ‘stilt. more eittra- 
ordinary upon aattons, than tlm gci|erai intr^ucii0n abd c 
sumption of" British commodities among' the^matiotis Indm. 
Who cdiild have eipected^ two hundred the 
beef.eatmg abd l^er-d ringing of ^h$^d v^uld. rbliti* 

qnislt the 'food the 

pride, eoncekiiig fo 
and vigOQi ;9 ajod^'&ht they 
vcrsaliy^ 

pounds woitii ;Sf whfch? a^Wiiy’^3^ the chief 

source of the East India"|^m]^y*s galh. ' It is^ bend^, to be 
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beanihee, as a reason for claitniog indulgence in 
another branch of trade, to which, as at present 
informed, we cannot perceive that the Company 
have the shadow of pretence.. But, under the 

considered^ tliat these .si^me natives of India^ so poor^ and so 
unalterable in their habits, are made to contribate most mainly 
to' the Company’s revenue ; first, in the article of salt, which 
la the only thing they can use,, to give a flavour to the insipidity 
of their rice-— ond, secondly, iii the opium^, the intoxication 
of which, serves to furnish them with a temporary oblivion of 
their wretchedness. The Mahomedans, moreover, who form 
a great portion of the population of India, are a people of 
splendid taste and sumptuous habits, having at their head most 
of the native princes; and being, in general, very opulent: 
and tbey^ at, all events, are likely to be, and are, in fact, at 
present, large consumers of British manufactures. 

Theprtkflo of tea, now grown into vast and unexpected, at first 
highly improbable, and even at this day, scarcely recoocileablc, 
coimuniptioii,, has enriched the Chinese fanner and merchant, 
and afforded Urge supplies to the Chinese government. 

, To the Bast India Company, it afior^ profits safficlcnt^ to 
eouAter balance theirdosses pn the. other braili^es of their trade, 
and to distribute large dividends to the holders of Bast India 
stock. British Goveri|nient, it yields a vast revenue; 

and to the British people a refreshing beverage, so cheap, as to 
bd>.ea9ily accessible*,' even to the poorest amongst us. It is not 
to. bo expected, that article of ihe^amc universal attraction 
to the natives o|f India, should, be Immediately discovered, and 
.this oonutry^v 'B^t it la la the nature and spirit 
of unaltered commerce, : to excite new end to provide 

the means' of supplying tho^waaU and with so large afiejd as 
India to;act opdii,t there is - ^ doubt that a general tirade will 
fiatUmc^ns of creating a genorid consumption off articles the 
^inpplyingvpf which^ will be highly profitable. This subjed^t will 
be more pahicularly touched upon hereafter. 
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pretext of securing this foreign objecl^ so widely 
distant from any of their actual possessions, they 
Would 'find a reason for shutting out the geperal 
British merchant from scenes, the natural and open 
sources of adventure to him. 

This brings us to the inquiry as to^ the second 
branch of Commerce, which the. Company would 
reserve — namely, the China trade. 

This trade originated ih the ordinary way above 
shortly noticed— being accidentally within the pre- 
cincts from which the people are excluded. This, con- 
tradistinguished from the trade with India, cost the 
Com pany nothing in acquiring. It is not a wrought 
article, where the materials aFre*cheap^ and the 
workmanship gives it , value, but is a common, 
simple, natural object of cQnmierce— ready to the 
Company’s hands, and to the handsi of every people, 
almost, , in the civilized world. All the, £ur<^ean 
nations ofeminent?e,,and some Transatlantic, have 
factories in China, which they have been permitted 
to erect; and, through the means of which, to 
carry on a permissive trade. with the wacyi,Chinese. 

The ^Company conduct it iii die same jnwxner 
with others; end we db not know of. their having 
any very sUiking advantage ovi^ otlrer nations. 
Of this we are certain, that' in a late citse of emer- 
gency, in checking ’a {piratical atod insufi^tional 
expeditiem of its subject^^U , the, , 01^0* : . 

the government of China calle^ ip. ®®! the Engljdj,. 

the presumed, favourites/ but the ' miserably v^k 
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Portuguese, who, to reader the assistance required, 
wete obliged to botrOw the naval weans, at second 
band, from the Ettglish ships then in the Chinese 
ports arid, seas; and this je^loujy of the C’hinese 
towards the Company, haS been proved to be not 
without reason, ][)y- the cbndhct of the Company’s 
government and officers, in endeavouring to hold 
military possession of the. port of Macao. 

The trade with Chiiia haSripg been established, 
without any sacrifice oh the part of the Company, 
and having been sp conducted by them, as not to 
claim any favourable ’ ciorisidefa^^^ for them, on 
the p&fc of the C)tinps«!fcnio possible ground can be 
imhghied, for the Gdtnpariy’&hiordigiate- pretensions 
to a Further 'rapuoppry of it, except, perhaps, the 
establishments they-TiaVe' thought' prpperftp form, 
for the puirpbse of fckrryirig^ on the intercourse. 
The‘factoty< erec%eKt by the Cbr^any at Canton is, 
no doubt, *! \^y ' cbstiy and' Splgftdid ; and it has 
been nVa,de thg hifeaiVs oJE’,p^6v'isio‘n for the sons; and 
other itniriediate rclath’ps of the Directors : for the 
appoitti'ih'eh^' on tbit e^tablisbiilcnt are retained 
speciafljFfor tKbSe. persons; and haaded dovm as a 
iPtt of hetr-iponit'fronl ;6ne set of. Directors to • 
another, Witb*tfils« vjei^, a pal^ than a 

>frartbodse, has h^^^ ® “Vsti- 

tiilfeh "fbtihdnd, for ithp hiaiht^an^^^ a 

suitatefei«^edt^(^.has whatj 

we ’ii*'thi/’^^ luKuriotis insti.» 

?' Why, %6 cnabie ^fhe Company's 
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supracargoes to passs, m easy and convenient state, 
the progress of the tradhig season — the permitted 
period of the Fair — whence we are to see them 
banished the moment their stalls are taken down ; 
when they are glad to find a shelter for their heads 
in the hospitality of the Portuguese, on.their island 
of Macao. - 

But these splendid appendages, however conve- 
nient it may be for the Company, or rather their 
Directors, to retain them, are not necessary to the 
well-being of the trade ; and, therefore, not neces- 
sary for the public to c'on<:ern themselv^js about, 
unless they shall be set up,, as we suspect, as rea- 
sons for continuing this trafoc in its present 
channel. • 

The only ground yet assigned by the Directors, 
for none has been offored by the". Board of Con- 
troul, is, that it is ^a very dainty.pi; delicate sort of 
trade, and ought irot: to be tljro\vn open to the 
vulgar. -But^every other nation of the earth pro- 
secutes it, and have address enough to' ’carry it xni 
successfully — and who shall argue, that .the Bnglish 
have no capacity to the same end^l , They who 
venture to insinuate this, are the last pe6p}e from 
whose mouth such, ah objection pug^t to dssue; 
since they, alone of aU ot.hers^, have, sp opndqcted 
this traffic, as to^ risk the further of it 

to the country, j?y ,intfol^hg -^iienu^ciYes,hi>^^^^^ 
inisunderstandidg wkh;’tiie'.Cl]^^ gbv,frpro^k 

. The Company h|iy4hjfeh>ps6re th!*S^^ 
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danger* of losing the,, trade jaltogether, from the 
haughty carriage of their officers, who assume a 
port and bearing quite above all other merchants; 
and, if they had lost it, or if being, which i» 
scarcely possible, allowed to retain it now, they 
should be excluded from it, in consequence of any 
future abuse or misconduct, would it not be an 
extraordinary, circumstance, if the country should 
still be restrained from taking up the commerce? Yet 
that consequence, strange and unreasonable as it is, 
must follow, if the monopoly be now again conceded; 
and the Company should, in the event of any dis- 
pute, be excluded from the Chinese ports : yet 
undet these circumstances, and without any well 
founded right, the Company, it seems, would keep 
this branch of trade to themselves, and would 
endeavour to persuade the Board of Controul, 
but seemingly without success at present, to con- 
v'^rt it into a means of precluding British mer- 
chants in general from trading with the coasts to 
the eastward of the Bay of Bengal, and the clus- 
ter of islands in the Eastern Archipelago. With 
what pretensions the Company would reserve such 
parts of their present exclusive privilege, as we 
have now shortly adverted to, has been sufficiently' 
shewn. 

It is true, that in compliance with an intimation 
fromy^4 Boar.d of Cp'ntrpvil, the Directors have, 
reiuct^tly, conseiited to admit the public to a 
.particj^ajliou of the first description of commerce. 
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at present enjoyed by the Company; yet the par** 
ticipatlon is to ^ partial, and under restrictions, 
and for supposed causes, which we may hereafter 
advert to. ’ 

It has already been shewn^ tijafthe company 
being sovereigns, ought not thefhselves, even on 
ordinary principles, to trade at all with their own 
subjects. This maxim Is established beyond all 
question, by writers of the highest authority; among 
whom, we suppose, it will be sufficient to mention 
Dr. Adam Smith. Without dilating, therefore, on 
a point aireddy fully proved, let us .consider what 
part of the Indian tiade the; Company would e^? 
elude the public from, via» , 
the trade in piece goodSf* 

' T - "": '-’ ’ - ‘ raw dilkf 

■ egU'petr^. , . 

The first is the. ppincipai' ekpdrt’:^m India; 
and there would scein jto good reason, ^hen the 
trade is thrown open generally, Avhy this should be 
reserved, or 'indeed either , of the other articles, 
unless it Can- be shewn, wlijch .is not now ap- 
parent, that there is some good reason for the 
exception. As to the latter article, indeed, it is 
said to be of a political nature ; obv ious enough, if 
it be founded on any splUbground. But we own, 
M'ei feel some surprise, (being willing, however, to 
give the Company credit for liberality) that -they, 
should lay a claim, t6. such privilege; sjpee we see 
no lf$8 a sum than 4pifi,pop/. slated as a loss pn the 
supply of this article to the'publip service, within 
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the period of a few short years. It would seem a 
little curious, if we did hot know the extent of the 
patriotism of the Company, that they- should 
contend for retaining to themselves this annual 
loss! 

Having shortly e^tamihed what they would ri- 
lain, now let us see what it is that they would cede, 
and under what conditiorts. If we are astonished 
at the extraordinary pretensions of the Company, 
we are doubly moved at -the colour and extent of 
the restraints, to which they would subject that 
piortion of the trade, which they are inclined to 
grant; which, if accepted, anti pursued in the 
course prescribed, would be a left-handed present. 

To take a view of the positions of the Company, 
in respect to this spiecies of trade. 

They lay it down as 'a principle, and which th^ 
clfim sonie liberality in broaching, that they are 
nbt governed by commercial jealousy, in what they 
are about to cede; for, in fact, thercr is ho reason 
for it, since ** the Indian trade, as an object of 
gain, has gradually ceased to Jbe of importance to 
the Cbrhpany or individuals.” If this were true, 
the retention of it, surely, is not worth a con- 
test; and more especially, since it cannot 'be 
.^^lied with advantage to ; their sul^ects. This 
-sho^d ^duce’ the Company, instead of inventing 
•n^ri^tions, to h 61 d/buf*ehiioiiragetneht to, the 
Why, like -riib tesfy^ d^ ani- 

W*id^t% .ganger, withhold from others what 
they cannot in^efit by themselvts? 
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But though the Indian trade may not be worth 
having, yet it is politic, it is said, to keep India 
untrodden by a British foot. And hence a hun- 
dred evils are conjured up, to deter us from ; the 
admission of Europeans into the country. But 
how are they to carry on trade at all, and with 
what prospect, if they be not to accompany, and 
await the disposal of, their goods? . How are they to 
sell their exports, or to purchase or provide a 
returning cargo? 

All these oojections, giving them what colour 
the directors please, found themselves most de- 
claredly in the jealousy of tliat bo y. They may 
say, (hut who will believe them ?) that they 
are only intent on advising, the merchants of 
England' against their own silly plans, arising out 
of the supposed profit of the trade to India ; it will 
be found, it is to be lamented, on examining their 
arguments, their statements, and exceptions, that 
they are founded in no better . passion than 
described, or, in motives intimately connected with 
, it. , And hence . spring, not onl^ the restraints 
which they woijj|i|Klevise for i||i^^raders to India, 
but they wo^l<^Kllow them t^ith similar incum- 
brances, throiuH|ie whole course^jCAe adventure 
from England to India, and from^j||Pa back again 
to England. But to investigate tlj^mreniost string 
of restrictions, as they respect the part of the ad-, 
venture to be conducted in India. . . > . 

They would, in th<5, first place, .lipt allow auy 



merchant to domiciliate — and wherefore? Because, 
in the apprehension of the Directors, these men 
might«be expected to colonise. Is there a greater 
fondness for emigration in Englishmen than in men 
of other countries? Contrary to the know'n passion 
of all islanders for their home, would these men un- 
naturally abandon their native country, and their 
laws, and for what ?•— 

For the privilege of breathing, if they have so 
bad a taste, the tainted m\dj'everish air of India — 

. For the purpose of putting themselves under the 
government of the Company, in preference to that 
of England — 

To renounce the blessings of nature— and to 
scorn the best securjjiy of human happiness — toge- 
ther with the comforts of society— for the sole pur- 
pose, of trayelling to, and sojourning in India, for 
India’s sake ; for the Court of Directors say, that 
there is nothing to be got by commerce in India. 
As the. inducement, therefore, to go thither, will 
soon be found deceptive, there is no .doubt that 
the dreaded- effect from going thither will cease 
with the cause. The evil appre]||||fled, would, in 
this way, soon cure itself. 

But the dimatep witliout any oQ||||^irGumstance, 
may be supp^j^ to be a sufficient check on colo- 
niz^iom To li^fn tliat this is not mere theory, 
^ve -need oply l<icdc to other countries, who have 
Uad.adthorised establishments in India. Have the 
iHMich Butch colonized tliere j , And as ,to the 
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few who actually doriiiciliated, what has become 
of them? and wdiat the effect produced to the 
mother countr}', while they sojourned there? What 
even of the Portuguese, the earliest settlers in 
India, and whose governments were more colonial 
than any other of later years ? 

This Avould seem to afford a sufficient quietus to 
the fears of the Company, on this ground. Phan- 
toms to terrify themselves ! What has been now 
said, may also tranquilize the Company, as to the 
apprehended operation of persons docking to India 
upon the native subjects of the Company. For 
who are the persons, and what their description, 
who may be expected to emigrate; with a view to 
colonization ? Will they not he persons of high 
mercantile rank, fortune, and character, rather 
thah artizans and workmen r .. What temptation 
would the latter description have to undertake 
such a voyage, where labour, of every kind, may 
be, and is, . performed by the natives, under the 
direction’ of .European masters, with as much skill 
and success as in this country ; and when those 
masters will, assui^dly, ciuse their work tb be exe- 
cuted in the cheapest manner possible? The influx^ 
therefore, of Englishmen, or Other Enropeans, or 
AmericanSi into India, cannot be supposed to be 
considerable; and the class of persons who are 
alone likely to settle, are of a description, from 
whom nothing is to be apprehended. ‘ ' 

It is admitted that there is a certain degree of 
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delicacy to' be observed towards the natives, who 
hive many religious prejudices and peculiar habits, 
that forbid the close contact of Europeans. 
Still, however, they maintain an intercourse, 
though not a very intimate one, with Europeans 
of every denomination. 

The Freifch, and Dutch, and Portuguese, have 
been able to support such intercourse with toler- 
able suf.cess. Some of these people, of late years, 
have sought to extend their natural intercourse, 
and have travelled far and wide in the interior, 
and have sojourned with powers, such as the Mar- 
hattas, the Mysoreans, and with the people of 
the Deccan. 

Have not those adventurers been able to amal- 
gamate with the natives, and live in peace and 
amity with them ? , There is nothing, then, impos^ 
sible in such an union ; on the contrary, experience 
shews it is very practicable. 

But it is supposed, by the Directors, that Euro- 
peans, let loose on the Indian continent, would 
stir the chiefs into cons^int warfare. Does ex- 
perience warrant this conclusion?, ..Have the French 
less intrigue than the English? . Or has this been 
the dbtiriguishing characteristic of them' in their 
Connection with the native powers, whom they 
h'aye occasionally served? It may be confidently 
asserted, that no native prince would have suffered 
them' to exists for a, moment, in his countiy; if 
they had fav^ed insurrectionary practices among 
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the chiefs of his own territory, or would have, lent 
an ear to their advice; if it accorded riot with his 
own views and interests. A contrary conduct would 
have been, as far as regards the policy of the native, 
prince, or, indeetl, the French, Jdo de se. Each 
adventurer might promote his own particular in- 
terests ; but this would jiot be done without an 
appearance of serving, inste nl of overt irning, the 
state in which he dooiicUiatefl. 

If it be meant to infer that the English would 
take service with native siatc;^, and spur them trai- 
torously on to hostilities with British India, we 
must have better evidence than an unmanly and 
illiberal insinuation, contrary to a]l experience, to 
found our policy upon. 

But with whom is it intended that the British- 
adventurers should domiciliate, or where do they 
lay claim .t9,itf with the Company's subjects ge- 
nerally, ancf^in the Company’s tenitpries. They 
would, too, during such domicile, be under the 
particular regulations of .the Company, and, what 
is stilf more effectual, under the British law ; visit- 
ing, not only all possible offence committed by 
them witl'.in the Company’s peculiar territories, 
but in those even of .tlieir jillies. TJtese laws, also 
have given a local tribunal, Ii!j.ying.pognizance of 
such offences. If, too,^the leg^ ordinances, actual- 
ly in force, were not sufficient tp embrace every de- 
scription of crime,, it would ncrt he very difhcuicto 
adapt them to the pew Statc of things, ou the ex- 
tension of the intercourse of England 
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llius th^ penalties of the law would have the 
sanie eiFect, if not a greatet, than the lelation ftoW 
subsisting between the Gompahy and . their ser- 
vants, and would check any ihsiilt likely to be 
offered, to the Natives. But, if this Insolence is so 
much to be drekded, how does it happen that <the 
natives are 'exempt from it under the visits and the' 
authority of the Company’s troops ^ and civil ser-' 
vants of ever}' class (including theyoungest writers 
and cadets, and ct^en pwvate soldiers) ? These 
persons go, not as humble and industrious traders, 
having to recommend themselves by their orderly 
and attractive conduct, but present themselves 
in all the imposing pomp of power and office ; 
and, if do not exceetl their authority, is 
it to be apprehended that an excess will be • 
committed by men, bound as the new adventurers 
will be, by every obligation of interei^ to conduct 
themselves peaceably and inoffensively? If the 
common servants of the Company can be relied 
upon for such conduct, cannot the same reliance 
be placed on independent and respectable British 
merchants 1 — We should almost blush to ask the 
question, v . 

Before quitting this subject it would seem fit to 
answer a possible objection that may be started, ' 
as to the probability of British subjects passing 
the boundary of the Company’s territories, and 
taking up a residence in neighbouring.states. That 
this is not very likely to happen in any great de- 
O^yPiight undertake to state gratuitously ; 
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and on a paiity of reason, as explained in the case 
of supposed general colonization. Tlie different 
armies which the Company possess all along the 
frontier, in the shape of subsidiary forces, in the 
territories of friendly powers, and of resul^nts and 
sjnes at foreign courts, would render any trans- 
gressions over the Company’s limits, if if be desir- 
able to guard against them, a matter almost of im- 
possibility, It would be a work of labour and of 
art, travel which way they would, for British ad- 
venturers to pass, without the notice and, as at pre- 
sent, without the permission of the Company. 

There is, however, this particular restraint upon 
it — the jealousy of the native princes — ^who could 
never, it is imagined, be inclined to give privileges 
to such settlers, beyond those enjoyed by their own 
subjects, or to put them in possession of otlices 
that should tempt them from the British protection. 
Besides, it may be asked, who would voluntarily 
place himself permanently under the capricious 
tyranny of eastern domination, which, however 
varied in its mode, is, in substance, alwaj^s arbi- 
trary 

* There faav« been adTcnterers, Eoglish as well as French ^ 
who have escaped over to native princes ; and what have been 
their receptLon and fortunes i Some of the latter, indeed , such 
as Deboigne and Perron, who have had high militarjr com. 
mand, may be supposed to have had an envy of the British 
pre-cmiiience, and to have been stimulated^ to means, under 
the advice and commands of |heir government^ to diminish it| 
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, These short- observations would appear to be 
enough, at present, for an answer to the fears of the 
Honourable Court, of Directors — the apprehension 
of colonization, as afipctipg their own interests — or 
the interference of \]Buropeans, .if allowed to follow 
their merchandize* personally, with the Company’s 
subjects.; ^ , 

A word or two is now intended to Ite offered, as 
to the tender concern of the Directors for the Bri- 
tish merclrants, who, it is feared, might be seduced 
by false appearances, to enter into Indian spedula- 
tion. - ;■ > 

if practicable. But hare these most fortunate adventurers ever 
Tcnt.ured on insulting ojr provoking the English power? or have 
they dared to recommend it th^priiiccs whom they served ? 
On the contrary, on the first breaking out, or shew, of hosti« 
litict, they have sought to send their private property to tho 
trca'Juries of the East India Company, and have, the; m selves, 
folio wfd^ on the first available opportunity. If such men, with 
their anti^Kithies to the.En^llsh, cannot be trusted by the na- 
tive princi^ ; if woultl hardly seem very probable, that they will 
confide more implicitly in Englishmen, who may be imagined 
to have a contrary bias— But, allowing that they may t)e con- 
ceived as traitors to their own country, which the objection 
presumes, will this bo a ground of cdiifidcnce to the new 
prince whom they would serve? How do the Directors judge 
of the intellects of the native Princes ! 

But when and by whom has the fugitive l^nglish adventurer, 
accompanied by no characier or national pirotOction, been ad- 
ibitted to the service of the native princes ? or, if admitted^ to 
what rank has he attainc'd beyond the lowest grade of com- 
mand, except with .the permission of the Indian governmed^lta ? 
No one instance to the contrarjr can be quoted : hence the 
appr^^^nsion of the Directors wouUi appear to be chiriiericaL ' 




It is' stated], that the natives of India, in genefat* 
have But few natural . wants ; which are easily sa-- 
tisherf; br^ if they h&A artificuii ones, that, ebm- 
ihonly speaking, they have not-’ the means of grati- 
fying them ; that they are, in the bUlki a poor race ; 
and, though there may be sonfe wealthy individuals, 
that their religious usages and civil customs will 
not let them purchase many Eitropeain articles ; 
and those that they want, or are inclined to use, 
are very scanty, such as woollens for the cold sea- 
sons, and a small quantity of unw fought metals. 
This is said of all the Indian people,' without re- 
spect to their different feligions awl casts, or their 
local situation. These, in poiilt of fact, are almost 
as various, as the territory they inhabit; and it 
would be difficult to lay down a rule which would 
include all. But the Hindoo, or Gentoo, the most 
scrupulous of all, does not refrairi from availing 
himself, so far as his means extend, of our manu- 
factures^, of luxury, as well as necessity. He is k 
constant purchaser of European carriages, of arti- 
cles of jewelleiy, of glass, and of ornaments ot every 
description ; nor is he, in any way, forbidden from 
the general use of them; though, in particular 
Household he would prefer^perhaps, Indian 

manufacture. , Itis no unepramon thing for him to 
purchase eveti 'Englislr cloths.; arid when they are 
procurable, t\ie stuff shawls of thiS country> as be- 
ing cheaper ih pride; though vdUbnor hi quality, fb 
those made in IndU. * 
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If, in the interior of India, the natives of opu- 
lence had more frequent opportunities of seeing, out* 
luxuries and conveniences, and which they would 
have, if Europeans were more extensively, than at 
present, permitted tp sojourn among them, there is 
no reason .to doubt but that a desire for them would 
be excited in the natives, which would lead to an 
extension of trade. 

But the principal cause of the defect of exports 
from this country is, first, that it would cost the 
Company too much trouble to ^ek to extend them, 
by exploring new sources, when their attention is 
required by matters producing immediate advan> 
tage ; next, that the instruments employed by 
the Company are not mercantile, none of their 
servants having a mercliant’s education, and liot 
many of their Directors Laving been schooled in 
trade. 

But what is the export trade of India, and who 
conducts it? 

Putting the exports, consisting chiefly of cloths 
and stores, for the use of the Company’s own esta- 
blishments, outofthd question, the rest consists in 
diticlcs exported by individuals— principally by 
the Company's officers, 

^nd how is this managed ? Why, it is put into 
godowrts, or warehouses, *at the pfesidencies ; and 
the captains of ships, and , oflieci-s, splendidly 
dtessed, and bearing a high rank, unacquainted 
wHb/and superior to, traflic^* tfi^jil hot condescencP" 
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to go behind the covintei: to dispose of their invpst- 
inents, but leave their commodities to be sold by 
Dubasbes, or Banyans, native traders, wlio may be 
found on the spot ; who retail them out in the set- 
tlement! s-t^d answer for .the debts, taking a per 
centage for their trouble. The officers get, in re- 
turn for their articles, what the rapacity of these 
men chuse to leaVe them ; whq also exercise the 
same power over the cargo to be purchased for im- 
portation. Nor can the captains and officers suf- 
fer their eye to be taken off these honest agents for a 
moment ; so that all is terminated on the spot. 

In the walk of trade the native stands not in 
need of any protection ; being generally found to 
be a full match for all the cunning of Europeans. 

It happens not much otherwise in private con- 
signments ; only here the European resident at the 
presidencies, and the free merchant, knows his- na- 
tive agent better, and exercises his own judgment 
as to the credit to be given, and has a greater ad- 
vantage in buying the returning cargo. But i i 
cannot go ten miles from the presidency, without 
especial permission from the local government j 
and such permission is j arely given, if requested. ^ 
Is it to be wondered that jio new sources of com- 
merce are discovered ? or, is it to be expected that 
any could be found ia such a system of trade? 

But it is advanced that others, such as the French 
and Dutch, who allowed of a feer intercourse with 
ihdr own and fordgiv native subjects, were not 



able; to find or force markets for their exporti. 
Now what were their local means? The I)utch 
never had. but a mere footing on the sea-coasts, 
and bad no means of intimate communication with 
the interior.- They had hot the- hianncrs, nor 
show, nor spirit, commanding the notice of the na- 
tives ; nor had they the consequent influence^ 
Their views, too, were abstracted from the conti- 
nent of India at an early period, and fixed, more 
pro[)erly, as a mercantile body’s shouUI, on the 
islands in the Indian seas ; where they have since 
kept up a lucrative trade. 7'he case is dissimilar 
from the English. 

As to the Americans, tliey have never had a fac- 
tory, nor a foot of land ; how, then, tould they 
create new brandies, of commerce, or extend the 
. old ’ 

The French are not to be regarded as a mercan- 
tile people and their . aspect to India has been 
principally, political ; nor have they, besides Pon- 
dicherjiy, surrounded by a narrow^ screed of terri- 
tory, any important passage to othe ilndian States ; 

J br have the English, until .-yearn ' somewhat 
fceiit, had - so genial a ^communication. It has 
been noticed^ that, thoi^fi they 'have .had com- 
,mefcial means, ..they have, not employed them to 
any ejitept,; nof il^gKt to increase ^them.^ 
T^’heh,' bowpyer, -- they %aVe acted on ^ these 
"injeansj it ha^ been at sueh cost, and qft sdth' prin- 
it has bech'm^pSSiye iaexpept toy 
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great benefit to result from them. Look at their 
commercial residents, factors, and their boards of 
trade, with their dependencies out of number, and 
then consider what the Proprietors are likely to 
gain from commerce, passing through such mul- 
tiplied hands ! 

Are we to take the success of thef Company 
in their speculations as a criterion of what the 
trade mi<rht be in the hands' of those accustomed 

.O . 

to its management ? 

The argument built on the trade from port to 
port in India proves little, if any thing: for this 
would, naturally, be accomiriodated to the wants 
of India, insuring a quick and constant return — 
rather than to England ; whither the trade must be 
carried on in English ships, chartered by the Com- 
pany, and by prescribed persons and ways ; which 
would make the British branch of it not only ha- 
zardous, at all times, but at no time worth the 
prosecution. If the Indian trade wei^ to be thrown 
open,, the beneficial effect of the\.coas^i/iff trade 
would be^ at the same time, discovered* The one 
would necessiirily serve thelother, ' : 

What has been just observed will answer ang^ 
argamen!!: arising out oP the ’‘circumstance^ of the 
public not having avaijetf itsjelf of the tonnage of 
the Company’s ships.:- ^^iio ^wOuld se^ thefr 
goods to sijch a market has h^en described ? 
none,, certainly, it may. be averred, with the least 
^notion of mercantile pripoiples;* ' ^ V 

* What .encouragement the Company’s toxxnaygs 
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But the East tndia Company prefer a claim for 
providing such a medium df commerce, which has 
been taken up, it seems, beyond the sera of their 
charter. But, if they have made a wtongf specula- 
tion, as to the cohtinuanee of it, this, like all other 
losses in trade, should be borne by themselves; 
at any rate, it cannot be stated as an obstacle to 
admitting the public to their own indisputable 
right — the benefit of the Indian trade. 

The grounds have now been slightly examined, 
on which the Directors have mainly rested, in op- 
posing the opening of the trade with India ; for 
it has been shew^n, it is hoped, that they are not 
tenable on the principles avowed : that it may be 
carried on without ofiPending against the policy, 
on which the Company have acted, or without 
improperly affecting the Indian community ; and 
that there is no need of those restrictions, in India, 
to which the Directors would subject it. 

To view'the articles of trade a little more closely, 
in order to discover, which is sometimes doulited 
and sometimes half adniitted by the Directors, 
whether the trade promises to be pfoductive, i. e, 
Ivhether the game be worth tli# candle.— 

It has already been noticed, that it may be ex- 
pected that the, skill and’ industry of private mer- 
clianf^iay increase the export' trade, by disco- 
vering -new inlets. Whoever lakes evCn a negli- 

(d Indian .spitculadon may be«asily conccireil, on taking any 
g^eaWpmeiit-, and. obsetriiig charges of freight, 8ic. to which, 
the iCompany subject jt. 
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gent stirvijy iJtsthe vast tract of land open to the 
English adventurer, and the ditferent climates 
which it embraces, may readily imagine what new 
marts it holds out to mercantile enterprise. His 
eye will be directed to the Latitudes, to the 
north-east of Bengal, to Nepaul and Ar^acan, and 
the country spreading towards China ; and almost 
an equal space in a directly opposite course, to- 
wards Cabul and Persia. It will turn, naturally, 
also all along the Persian Gulph, and, crossing the 
Indian Ocean, to the eastern coasts of Pedier and 
the west coast of Sumatra-— the inteimediate islands, 
and to the closer seas, washing, the Chinese terri- 
tories.* In none of these vast territories have the 
Company yet, seriously, attempted any- commercial 
communication. , Not to enter minutely into the 
exports which they wouUl severally take, is it not 
known that, in a -great part of these countries, the 
natives, being of climates similar, in certain respects, 
to our own, must have wants of a similar kind, 
and, as they are not so advanced in mechanical 
knowledge as we are, that they cannot supply 
them, in general, so cheaply as we are accustomed 
to do, and more especially in articles made of tlie ■ 
staples of our own country? May we not fairly ex- 
pect to' supply them with these ? Would not the 
people of Pegue, of Ava^ and the Malayans, 'Sl^read 
all along these coasts, . and on the circumjacent 

* From the effe^ of the late captures it might also embrace 
•oe side of Africa and the co^atriei bordetiog on the Red Sff. 

pa. 
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islands, consume articles of our workmanship and 
manufacture, that are now scantily supplied from 
India? Would not they take coarse coloured cot- 
tons and chintzes of every kind, and a vast quan- 
tity of articles of iron and steel, differently modi- 
fied ? which are not enuinerated in the list of arti- 
cles of cOnsumption-noticetl by the EHrectors. 

Would they not give, in return, the woods, ve- 
getable substances for dyes, sjiices, and other 
growth of their lands, and the produce of their 
mines? which the coasting-trade has imperfectly 
conveyed, hitherto, to Indian ports. 

But, beyond this,* the- ordinary trade of India, 
the British government has recently captured the 
French islands, opening a new province, though a 
somewhat bounded one, for exports, but giving 
most valuableimports in exchange ; among others, 
the finest sort of cotton ; an article particularly 
spoken of, as a desideratnm, by the Directors, and 
described as beihg deficient, and not of the best 
quality in India. This thrown 'into the general 
scale, will render this branch of comnSerce a fair 
and promising object of cultivation. 

To this new field of' trade «re'to be added Java 
and the spice islands-in the* Eastern Seas, which 
will furnish abundant fresh imports for the supply 
ofEifepe. . ' 

The list of the commodities enumerated by the. 
^lompany. With these, w<kild seem to present a 
'fiiff lure to the merchanfs of this country, so as to 
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justify their undertaking the trade with its natural 
risks. 

India is said, by the Directors, to produce spices, 
pepper, drugs, sugar, coffee, raw-silk, saltpetre, in** 
digo, raw-cotton, and manufactures of the latter 
-staple.. To these we will add - go^d dust, precious 
stones, woods of singular beauty and variety, such 
as sandal, rose, ebony, and sattin-woods, as also 
ivory,, tortm^e-shell, horn, gums, vegetable oils, 
wax, hemp, ffax, rice, and, whenever required, 
wheat and pulse, in any quantity; all known pro- 
ducts of India ; besides numberless otheis, which 
the industry of oiir merchaDts might be expected 
to draw from hitherto unexplored regions. 

Are not these encouragements more than suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the apprehensions of the 
Court of Directors, as to the unpjoductivoness of 
the trade ? Their, .care to convince the inercan file 
world- of this may be well suspected, looking to 
another part of their conduct. This would seem to 
be insidious, while that is, at least,, candid and 
open. 

If they bad said “ we will not admit, the British 
merchant to share the tradc,/ -we should not then 
Jhave e^epressed any surprise the, restrictions with 
which they would burthen it. Bub they profess 
that, such as £he Indian traders (they ^ri^^riy it 
is ho better), ^they have every libjefal wish to let 
the community partake of it. , Bu,t what, is , the 
-participation they hedd dut|*f-a, crippled 
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strained intercourse. They would let you move, 
but with a log tied to the leg — like a man dancing 
a hornpipe in tetters. 

But participation, if it means any thing, im- 
plies a fair and honest participation— a division of 
the whole with the Company, in such parts, or 
proportion, as shall be marked out— not like the 
division between a mail and his cross-grained Rib, 
where one takes the and , gives the other the 
outside of the house. 

What! shall the Company have “ all appurte- 
nances and means to boot,” their merchants, their 
factors, their writers, their boards, their military 
forces, their navy, and their numberless ^socia- 
tions — finding all, all of these necessary to the main- 
tenance of their commerce — What ! cannot they 
do without one of these fixed and constant esta- 
blisluiients ? and yet, wishing their countrymen to 
partake of the adva.ntage which they have not the 
capital to cany on to its natural extent, grudge, 
at the same time, to their fcUow merchants a foot- 
ing for one poor agent to accompany, and to abide 
the issue of, his mercantile speculation ? 

But they are fearful, it should seem, that the 
mother country migirt be detrimeoted by any 
change in the commercial regulations, as they re- 
spec|^)dia; and also that their pative subjects 
might suffer by it. . . 

Candt be doubted, the Company even do not 
to doubt it, bu,t that^more exports would be 
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carried to India, on such a change, and more arti- 
cles 6f import taken thence, in the direct proportion 
of the increased number of the traders? The latter 
circumstance, though they preach, sometimes, 
about the dangers to result to their subjects, 
is admitted to become tlie probable^ means of 
enriching their people, if it be carried to the ex- 
tent of which it is capable,— so that their products 
may be carried to other countries, as well as Eng- 
land. Of those riches that may thus flow in 
upon their subjects, it is to be concluded that the 
Company may insure some consitlerabte sliare to 
themselves, and thus promote their interests more 
honourably and more effectually than by pursuing, 
as at present, an unnatural commerce with those 
over whom they reign. 

But it is conceived by the Court of Directors, 
that the natives may be induced, by this freedom 
of trade, and the benefits resulting from it, to 
assert their own independence, and to throw oft“ 
the government of the Company, and perhaps of 
Britain altogether. When, however, it is recol- 
lected, that these men have borne so long and 
so peaceably the government of the Company, the 
apprehension of revolt in a condition so much to be 
ameliorated, cannot be entitled .to much consi- 
deration. It may also be supposed, that tire mo- 
ther country will not Ije so negligent ol’ its own 
interests as to sow the seeds of suclj a revolution, 
and to suffer them tQ take root, and to come to 
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unless the principles of the Company shall 
adoptM in the outset, and the advice of the Com- 
pany’s couh’Sellots, interested, : not for the nation, 
but gainst it, be assumed, for the regulation and 
guidance of the nation’s policy and conduct. It is 
possible we should conceive, that the nation may, 
of itself, comprehend, whether the same merchan- 
dize may, on. an increased investment of it, promise 
the same benefits to the sitate, if brought into its 
ports by one description of its subjecrfs, as if brought 
in by another. Not to dwell further on the restric- 
tibns which the Directors wqukl put on the private 
ineFchants, but to proceed to answer the general 
objectipns which have been thrown out by those 
gentlemen, in their speeches, and in their writings. 

It has bc«n inatlvcrtetitJy thrown out by the 
Directors, that, on commercial 'disappointment, 
merchants, and adventurers to India, would endea- 
vour to reimburse .'themselves on shore, for tlie 
losses of their, speculations afloat.- Is this the 
general course; of English adventure, Or is it a 
practice imagined to a|ipiicable fo particular 
latitudes ? If it be founded .erroneously oh the for- 
mer, the reputatioif of ’iniegrity*^and honour, 
established in three quarters of the ^lobe, a$ distant 
near ly»i% India, wil^give-a-difectf rotation to the 
slander;; and'if it rest on illie' particular -ground 
nptic^d ln'tlm^etQnd place, as tltt expeiimeht has 
been 4t‘ hot cUncbafitable' tp sup- 
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inconsistently with his character, as maintain^ in 
the rest of the world ? Is the climate absolutely SQ 
infectious ? And who is it that acquaints us with 
its Influence ? 

Not wishing to . indulge in the same freedom 
of reproach which the' advocates of ’the Corn- 
pany’s monopoly have made, use of, against the 
friends of a /ree trade, we shall only claim for 
the merchants of England in tht . East, the 
possession of the same principles and sentiments 
there, (we hope we are pot asking too much) that 
they entertain in every other quarter of the globe. 
We hope that they will ho where be governed, 
whosoever venture to impute it to them, hy the 
motives of robbers, and the spirit of pirates. That 
they will bear their Lo^es, if they should occur, 
with the same philosophy that they have hitherto 
borne their good fortune. But ifj unfortui^tely, 
the climate, of position, should affect them, and 
work the changes dreaded, , we hope without any 
just ground, by the Directors, what may we not 
fear , of a like influence of the same baneful sky 
on the minds oj^ tire • Company’s; servants, and 
their masters ^unless, indeed, shall be able to 
resist such influence, from, .a , proper seasoning ; 
^ which fprtuhate point, k^i^i; ^;,be that 

the private merchants tnaiy .also one .'day come; 
As, howqver, agprehepstep of the Directors is 
bottomed on the flqjcied failure :of ,the advenWro J 
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and it haS;be^n sheym that such is not vety proba> 
bjle to. be the case, yit is^thought, that the Directors 
may sleep in peace, anid not be, troubled with any 
further waking dreams. 

The, other apprehensions of the Directors maybe 
lulled to rest like these ; which latter have given 
cause to the restraints which they are desirous of 
imposing on the private trade at home. Thus it 
is wished to fix the tonnage oi ships to be employed 
in this trade; the course of the adventure; the 
ports of clearance and delivery, with a long train 

of &CS. 

The lamentations, poured out over their own 
large and warlikre vessels, which probably may 
become useless, are neither unnatural nor unbe- 
coming. But, though wc approve this, we can- 
not coincide in the idea, that because these vessels 
may want einployineut, they should act as a heavy 
incumbrance on others^ Do the Directors wish to 
break ^ the back of private commerce,- by' every 
weight they can heap ujwh it, or in a more mer- 
cantile spirit, are they willing to put up the broom, 
to sell their now needless shipping „ 

Disdaining to enter into any minute history of 
. the shipping e.uplpyed by the Con|i^ny, we shall 
only state, wliat is too common to require any 
othen than, a passing notice, that pure commerce 
has but^%y little to do with the size or magnifi- 
cence of the Company’s vessels. ^The Court of 
Di^ctors ask not so much the buiW or bulk of tbg 
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ship, as who is 't}ie oMm^? and ■ how many 
votes he can comnnand at the India House, or 
in. Parliament? , and .so of all those who have 
any relation in the ship, in the intermediate, gra- 
dations, from the commander to the ship’§ hus- 
band. .The same interest determines whither theT 
ship shall be destined^ and the season of*its despatch. 
These are no unimportant considerations, and am 
not overlooked nor unregarded, among the many 
other objects of patronage, within the Company’s 
hands. While hastily touching on this ground, it 
may be remarked, for such is the natural tendency 
of things, that in all dealingfs, however great or 
little they may be, this principle- may be expected 
to govern ; and as they are more or less used as a 
means of influence or protection, in the same 
degree they must have a baneful influence on the 
Company’s trade. It may be left to the meanest 
capacity to pronounce on the effect of such a sys- 
ten), though it w'ould perple.x the keenest head and 
eye to trace it in all its windings.* 

It is farther to be feared, that, with a like spirit 
as that noticed in the case just now particularized, 
the Directors may stiggest the restrictions to be 
laid upon thg, iutennedrate trade betweeu ■ other 

* 111 considering this part of the subject, it will be proper 
to bear in mind, that the practice of building such large ships 
for the Company’s service^ has for several years been recog- 
nized and deprecated as v^ry injurious to the nary, for the 
service of which the scanty supplies of large tiiulicr now pro- 
curable^ ought certainly be. r^erved. 
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countries, standing in need of Indian or Chinese 
articles, ulterior or collateral to the dii:ect outward 
and homew^id voyages between England and 
India. They cannot, consistently perhaps with 
other objects, themselves pursue this branch of 
coirimerce. — Why would, they,, it .may be asked, 
preclude priVate traders from the enjoyment of it, 
sihce jt would serve to dispose of superfluous arti- 
cles and cohunodities, , the produce of their own 
countries, and the manufacture of their subjects ? 
It seems at.’present, doubtful, on what fancied 
prin(“iple' they are, prpceeding. Why may not the 
British, as the Americans, carry Indian goods to 
the Spanish and Portuguese colonics in South Ame- 
rica? unless it may be deemed a nveans of making 
an adventure profitable, which the Directors have 
prognosticated to be injurious, and that, like 
quacks— ^ - • 

. Would rather (hat their ^patfen to. die, \... 

Tlian thcir prescriplions prote.ai Jie. . . - . 

If such a commerce, hdght serve India, and the 
Spanish and Portuguese' settlers, it Would not, in 
.a less degree, benefit our owu country ; inasmuch 
as it would lend -,a facility to '.the . disposal of arti- 
cles it does riot now possess in l^tli. America; 
anid would, besides receive, ■' ultimately, .into its 
accutnulffte wealth the 'profit , of the British mer- 
chant, with the articles of export: , jri the original 
voyage outward,- and "rtre seed of -a futare-advrin- 
turC, which would torn in season to Tsui t, hy a 
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like subsequent process and’ enoonragetneiit. If 
this course did not allow so much immediate profit 
to the mother country, itr point of digties, it would 
receive benefit in another shape, and possibly not 
only in an increase of 'capital, but in articles of 
necessity for internal consumption, bringing, possi- 
bly, one way or other, a proportionate increase to the 
revenue' iind as the Company say, that more Indian 
manufactures and produjce are brought to England, 
than she can consume or export ; the markets in 
South America may help to take off the superabun- 
dance of India, withont throwing it as a dead 
stock, at certain seasonsj into the Company’s ware- 
houses, Of the, stores of the country. 

But if this species, of trade could be supposed by 
statesmen, or- political economists, to trench upon 
the spirit of the navig.-ition laws, as at present in 
existence ; these, like all others, must yield to the 
times, and not the times to them. .Nor would the 
legislature be at a loss to ft^nie regulations, if any 
were requisite, -for a trade ^to be so contlucted. 
Our possessions . in India, and the bordering seas, 
afford abundant checks to any trade that might 
be governed by principles iilusoiy of the regula- 
tive-law. .. 

If the Company wish to share in future in this 
circuitous course of commerce there be no 
just reason for excluding th^ from tlwt which; is 
given.to his Majesty’s subjects, at larger No one 
would wish to deal, with th^- is they would .jd^ial 
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with otliefs. Their ^hole conduct at this juncture, 
and more especially that which remains to be con- 
sidered, is, directed on the apparently selfish prin- 
ciple, of seeking to involve others in the same 
situation, into which thdr own thoughtlessness, 
or want of circumspection, has plunged them. 
Not knowing how they ’ can refuse a participation 
of the trade to the private merchants ; they have 
recourse to devices, which, if countenanced by 
those, who have a natural leaning to the Company, 
will either cheat thei public of the benefit of the 
trade altogether, or place it under all the serioijs 
incumbrances under which the Company’s com- 
mercial establishment labours, to reduce both to 
a par. Respecting the Cothpany and the public, it 
may be demanded,' are these two distinct bodies 
prosecuting their different auventures on the same 
principle ? The one regards trade/ as the only 
means of their existence^hd livi^lihood; theotlier as 
a means of patronage principaHy> if not altogether. 
Making a comparison of all the commerce con- 
ducted by the Company, and taking/all the charges 
incident to it, not only in shipping, freight, and 
direct disbursement, and in Stipends to the bpdy 
of servants, at home and abroad, '..engaged in it, 
tliere is not the least doubt, but that the Com- 
pany wilkbie found, if not lo^rs, at least gainers to 
an amount snot worth-^^lculatingi/ Jn this exp&a^ . 
sive and mischievous nourse, the Directors would 
jratoark the private 'traders.- ' 
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\Ve will not remark on the hints given by the 
Court of Directors, .that seek to put the public 
Under the dominion and controul of the Company, 
in the mistaken notion, that they are the natural 
masters, whereas they are servants, and as far as 
respects India, the creatures of the public. It is 
a harri lesson, but it is one that they must soon 
learn — as of course — and tlieir pride will be dissi- 
pated in the due progress of things. 

Nor will it be required that any notice be taken 
of other hints, thrown out to secure undue gains 
by the Company, dther as a charge on the mer- 
chandize of private traders in this country, or 
imposts on the same commodities* abroad ; nor on 
those especially, where they endeavour- to retain 
certain manufactures to themselves. All these pro- 
ceed on the basis of private interest, so palpable, .<! 
so undisguised, and so unsupi>orted, by any inhe- 
rent visible property within themselves, or argu- 
ment from without, that it would he an abu.se of 
common understanding to. waste an observation 
upon them. They must and rvill be indignantly 
repelled by an enlightened legislature — as too un- 
reasonable to l)e listened to for a rhoment. 

To those suggestions, that are. presented under 
a plea of securing to the state its regular duties, 
but in reality are aimed to harra.ss the na(tural op- 
porttmitics for trade, outward and homeward, with 
regulations, not only calculated to retaid tlie pro- 
gress of adventure, 4>*t tu load it with intolerable 
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to oflfer one or two remarks. 

It appears, that the Company feel, that the 
situation which they have chosen for trade, sub- 
jects them to certain inconveniences, contradis- 
tinguished from other places that might be selected ; 
and from and to which other vessels may take their 
departure, or make their return. In all voyages out 
and home, their ships and cargoes are exposed to 
the hazard of the Thames and Channel navigation, 
to which the ports of Ireland, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Plymouth, &C. would iidt. be liable. Instead, 
therefore, of ohoosing to avail themselves of the 
facilities of these ports, as means of carrying on 
their commercial views ; instead of accommodating 
themselves, who are the few, to the wishes of the 
many — they unfeasoiiably desire, that the whole 
roercahfil^ community should give way to them. 
This desire is the more monstrous, when it is con- 
sidered, that the expected complacency in the 
community, would expose tliem, not only to a 
lengthened voyage, and an increased expense of sail- 
ing; but submit tbeircomtnerce to the (^^nce 6f the 
elements and war, morethan’eqUal -fo all the risks 
of the voyage besides.' ■ Ifcis ndt, therefore, a matter 
of etiquette, but of essence^ But tlie loss would hot 
piiify 'Mi^tO the bierchahts, but eventually to the po- 
pulation Of the countarieS; on the sea coasts ; who 
^ouldlmyeJndian arScles unnecessarily increased in 
|aice, by tlbe Same circumstances, that would almost 
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doublfs the mercantile costs. It is not the mercan- 
tile interest alone, but the comjtrj^ that ought to 
resist these encroachments. 

To talk of the effect on the Customs, from the 
changes of the place of sale of Indian commodi-r 
ties, would seem absurd, unless it shall be evident, 
that the ports, to which the produce of India would 
be conducted, were exempt from the visitation of the 
Custom-) louse oHicer.^ This is a blessing, so fiir as 
we ]>ave been able to understand, fpr which the 
country is not yet wholly prepared ; anil till that 
time arrives, it is believed, that the trade, as far as 
regards the customs, may be carried on in all ports 
with the like advantage to the conntry, as now. 

If tlie Company sliall plead their. Avarebonscs, 
and their dear bouglit conveniences in London — 
it must be replietl to them, that they liad not any, 
right, thatw e know of, to calculate beyond their 
term in tlie chai tcr. What would they, or any 
<uher set of merchants say to him-r— wbp •hould 
build his offices of trade on another mams ground, 
and on so grand a scale, that it would occasion the 
bankruptcies of half a hundred, ordinary firms, to 
sustain th^Floss, if he should be removed from tlie 
premises in a givjeu.time ; and yet neglect to se- 
cure the renewal of bis leaser Would they not 
brarlfi sucli conduct with the appelJation of .extra- 
vagance or folly F But it would be absolute 
madness to expect, that vapouring pp this extrava- 
gant^ conduct, the landlord should be bullied intg 
his conditions. 

£ 
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In all adventures, there are certain matters, let 
them be as prospefous as they may, that must be 
written off to profit and loss. This is one of them. 
It is a false speculation, if not in the trade itself^ 
in the duration, and profit of it, and must be placed 
on the \Vrang side of the account. ^ 

There are but one or two additional remarks,, 
that we would make on the Company’s hints — the 
one is, on the requisition, that the public, in return 
for the trade which the Company wouUl obli- 
gi"gly up, on the approaching termination of 
their charter, to the, hands of those who gave it, 
should furnish, at different times, as there may be 
need, to the Dfreetors of the East India Company, 
a sum amounting to si.x millions of money— not 
as a payment for auy ftatures in trade, left behind 
them; not for any warehouses, or^ships, or stol’es— 
but to enable, them the Company to pay their own 
debts. ' What ! after the Company have been 
driving a profitable trade, .as they have told us 
from year to year, do they,. come at last to borrow 
of tliat very public whom, they have deluded, and 
wish to exclude, from tlie repossession of their 
own. Six ? yes, six millions of pquBds sterling I 
On the plea, , too,, tliat thg? have had a very losing 
concern of }t — and if^ the public will lemi tliem, 
for so it is in point of fact, so much capital to 
renew their trade, they b|ve ni> doubt but that 
•thirds will cOme round again. 

We haj^e heard of boys furnishing an instrument 
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to scourge themselves — but none but a child could 
be guilty of so egregious a weakd^. 

Until this momentj the Minister for India, -and 
the Court of Directors, would have had. people 
believe, that all things werfe going on most pros- 
perously ; nor would they now have come to a dis- 
closure of affairs, if things could any longer be 
dissembled. Into this unhappy condition, they have 
not fallen all at once,— *by oiie tell swoop— but by 
a systematic course'of decay and ruin— by a yearly 
excess, in tbeir territorial mahagement, of charge.s 
above their revenue — and by a cdntinued loss in 
their commercial dealings. 

The Directors may endeavour to Blind- and mis- 
lead the public, by talking wildly of the Value of 
their territorial acquisitions,; apd the .revenues, to be 
expected from thein; but, whilst ‘ we have this 
known and indisputable fact before, our eyes— that 
from the experience of a long series of years, 
nearly equal to the extent of the,- charter, the 
charges have exceeded the revenue, in the amount 
of many millions;' it Would seem absurd, to 
look for any j^nehcial change^, foeany given time 
to come, without; the pitblic had siome assurance, 
(wliicH is hot likdy -to odcun .fthnt the 'very con- 
stitution of the C'ompanyytlmi they would depart 
from the' system on Vhicb.they had hitlierto acted ; 
and which is the duly they aver, suired to 

the administration of the affairs of the Indian 
empire. From an adhejence to this ay stem, is any 

Ea '■ 
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thing to be augured, but a recurrence of the same 
ruinous effects ? 

Within the period alluded to, the Company’s 
debts have increased to no less an amount than 
twenty millions Stirling,* 

Some, flatteries may be indulged by the Direc- 
tors, that their assets have been enlarged within 
the like term ; and that these will serve, in a great 
measure, as a balance against their debts. But the 
Directors, like all other persons of desperate cir- 
cumstances, over-rate, not only their present, but 
prospective property. They reckon on the effect 
of their cxpeudituie in forts and warehouses, as if 
their value were increased, in the proportion of 
the expense added to them — as if a ship could be 
estimated, by the money expended in its repairs — 
or a garment, bj’ the minibcr of sums exhausted in 
keeping the tattered remnants together. 

On the same sort of reasoning, they build airy cas- 
tles — as to the realization of long out standingdebts, 
from the native po Wei’s fldlen into decay— or what 
is tantampunt to it, into the arms of the Company. 

As another species of this delusion — they look 
to allegetl charges on the jjublic, which have 
been long repelled by their rejuesentatives in 
Parliament ; and, what is equally as deceptive, to 
the sale of the perishable and perishing articles in 
their warehouses in I.ea#enhaU street. They would 
seem^to be jiroceeding exactly in the’ same track 

^ For the efi'ccl ol' their ienitoriiil and trading system^ vith 
AppondiA. 
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wilh unsuccessful speculators, who terminate their 
career in bankruptcy ; but which is staved off from 
day .to day, by representations that have now 
become so common, that' they can only impose on 
the ignorant, and make tools of the designing. 

The remaining point that we would simply glance 
at is, the ungracious, and, we will say, ungrateful, 
manner in which the Company express themselves, 
of the cost attendant oh the employment of King’s 
troops. One should think that their services had 
been, in the highest degree, trifling and unim- 
portant; whereas, they have been a great mean, we 
will not say a primary one, of the recent acquisi- 
tions of the Company. 

It would appear, as if these troops had been 
sent to India in unjust proportions, rather to load 
the Company with an unhatura]^ expense, than 
to aflbrd to them protection, in an extraordinary 
emergency— the apprehended invasion of their tCT- 
ritories in the East, by the strongest enemy tliat 
vonld threaten them. 

But these troops h'ave been employed, as it would 
appear, among others, in making some conquests 
for the cro\Vn; ^^^d Ceylon is particularised—* 
But for whoi;id thvy actually conquered it? 
Why, for the ’(^if^«ny, who have engrossed this, 
as every other species of t^ade within the Com- 
pany’s limits. Does the dnnamon of Ceylon go to 
the King’s, or tlie Corrljiany’s Wareheiuses? Is the 
island otherwise profitable? If so, let them shew 
it, and thd ground of their complaint 
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They nil at the expenditure occasioned by the 
j^gyptian expedition. , But what was the object of 
that expedition? To prevent the French passing 
into the vicinity of the Company's territories. 
Did they wish such harmless neighbours? Or, if 
they had . been allowed to go tliither, who would, 
in all probability, have been the pr ncipal losers ? 
Shall we then hear of this as a subject of remon- 
strance? This kind of representation is the more 
unseemly, when we consider that the Company 
have charged, the principal part of this expense, as 
also the capture of Ceylon, to the public, and hav^e 
had credit for it |n their accounts.* 

Before this part of.the subject is dismissed, it will 
be well to call their attention to a species of 
defence, which the Directors have derived, at the 
entire cost of the public — the naval defence of In- 
dia ; in which i^ve been employed, for a long series 
of years, from twenty to twenty-five sail of men 
of war ; and these have been used, not ip defending 
the general interests of the country, bpt the narrow 
and pai tial trade of the Company. 

If . the Company had actually suffered fronj 
giving employment- to a part of ou.r military force, 
ope should have tbonght that^^ reflection , on the 

’ n r-r— 

* For tfie first, they have been allowed, on account, 
Jj76l,807/,— for charges^ and for interest on the advance, 

I, 006^, 650/.— making together ^|768,357/. 

. obtained a like credit, though noli 

large l^tnount. 
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gratuitous support of the navy, would have sealed 
tiieir mouths against complaint, and for ever. 

But, instead of the country shifting the military 
force on them, it has suft'ered for the want of it 
in other quarters, where military aid has been 
required, for the most important national pur- 
poses. 

The Court of Directors appear, not only to have 
entertained erroneous notions of the Company’s 
importance, but to have lost sight also of every 
thing owing to the puMic. They have forgotten, 
that it is to them, and their sacrifices, that they are 
indebted for their territory, with their exclusive 
trade. That without their representatives in Par- 
liament, they could not have had any means for 
acquiring a foot of land; nor coiild they, without 
its permission, retain it for a inoinent now it is 
acquired. That they are sovereigns only by suf- 
ferance. 

That it is not by virtue of any fanciful inherent 
right in themselves, that they have been able to 
raise and maintain armies, but from the toleration 
of the country; and that their exclusive trade 
depends on n'o other authority. " 

If they had a proper ihtlpression of this truth, 
it is to be supposed, that they would not have set up 
the vain pretences preferred. They would not have 
raved al>out their privileges, as il^they had been 
self-originating,' of self-detiyed. They w’ould not' 
liatne talked about the pr^f^ty of admitting th^ 



country to their original rights, or have pietCnded 
to have a claim, to impose restrictions upon them. 
They would have petitiouetl, where they have fool- 
ishly undertaken to command. 

The Court of Directors appeal? throughout, to 
have indulged sentiments respecting the use and 
importance 'of the Company and its monopoly, 
which are not owned or felt by any other body of 
the community besides. They would seem to 
suppose, that the trade to^India has been created 
by their own means, and their own irtsrit; ex- 
cluding wholly ftom their Consideration, that their 
exclusive commerce is permissive and temporary, 
by a sacrifice for "a term agreed upon, of the public 
right to their private advantage — and, by the pe- 
culiar indulgence of the British Parliament, acting. 
Dr supposed to act, for the public beneBt and con- 
venience, in allowing to the Company the means, 
which were found necessary to or for the further- . 
ance of their alleged commercial purpojses. With- 
out these aids, what would have become of the 
Company’s trade, or of their territory? 

Biit with all the permission and sacrifice of the 
public, immediately ^d collaterally*— would they 
have reared either the' territory or their trade, to 
the height, at which Jthey have actually or fancifully 
arrived? No:^pertainly not. For the most care- 
less .observer) is at all conversant with the 
Company’s histoty, must see, that, from the first 
fporihg the Company obtain^ in India, to the 



present clla?zling splendour of territorial possession, 
both the one and the other have been owing, not 
so much to the commercial or political enterprise 
of the Company, as to our naval superiority above 
any other nation, or all the nations put together, 
that have adventured to the Indian Scas.^ This has 
always given a protection and stability to the Coni' 
pany’s trade; which the folly and misconduct of 
those, who have conducted it, have not been able 
to Countervail. This has sustained it, against the 
weakness of individuals, or the ruinous tendency 
of the whole system of tiie Company. 

Simple commerce, although it was the principle 
with which the Company first set out, has been 
long left in the rear in their journey, and has ceased 
t» be tlie governing principle. It has been aban- 
doned for vears, as a minoV and inferior consider^*' 
lion ; and, instead of lius, another has been adopt- 
ed, of a quite different character, as the constant 
rule of action — we mean the desire of territorial 
acquisition. This has influenced, as strongly as 
the gainful influence of trade — pointing to the same 
end, the enriching of the Company, though not by 
the same means. In the one casej immediate in- 
terest has been the propelling cause; in the second, 
a more Indirect influence— patronage and protec- 
tion. What has so timeh tended tb increase this 
as the possession of widC dominion calling for the 
employment of a nnmberlesa host of public func- 
tionaries ? From thp uSe of this patronage the 
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Directors have been able to provide, by the way 
of patrimony for their relatives, and protection for 
their depeiulants ; and have thrown the super- 
abundance, t|?e crumbs from their table, among the 
Proprietors af large; who have been content with 
their proportion. 

This has*l)ten a contrivance that has grown out 
of the cunning of traffic, to find a circuitous course 
for the enjoyment of ad vantages, which they could 
not obtain in a straight and even way. It was not 
to be lu>])ed that the- public could have endured to 
see the Company going on from one permitted pe- 
riod to another, in money-getting arts, by their 
own sacrifice, without wishing to participate witli 
them. 

The reasonableness of this was well known and 
acknowledged by the Coinpanv» and by those hav- 
ing controul over their affairs; but, though known 
to themselves, was curiously concealed from the 
world. To blind the public more completely, pro- 
visions were held out for their participation in the 
Indian tratfe, in an indirect way ; by giving them 
an interest in the surplus income of the Compan}\ 
after the payment of thdr ordinary charges. But 
these provisions, if Uiey were ever intended to pro- 
duce any .advantage fo the country, do not appear 
to have done much credit to the capacity , of those, 
politicians who favoured them — they have miser- 
ably failed. The public, instead of drawing any 
ben^t^from them in alleviation of tbeir burtlicns. 
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have been absolutely called upon to relieve the East 
India Company, overwhelmed, as might have been 
imagined from their flourishing statements, by the 
very weight of their riches. 

The public have been deceived by the ope- 
ration of provisions, whatever honesty there might 
have been in the design of them, in expecting an 
unreal good, and in helping to encumber themselves 
with a positive and absolute evil. 

It is not our disposition to say any thing harsh 
or uncharitable, even upon failures so diHicult to be 
reconciled with the hopes an«I promises originally 
held out with the utmost confidence, from the 
highest authority. But it is not to be wondered 
that there were those who, in the heat of political 
controversy, did not hesitate, to assert tliat the 
assurances held out to the public were intended to 
delude, for that, otherwise, the delusion could not 
have been so complete. 

The statute of 17£)3, and the charter founded 
upon it, so far as respects the commerce of India, 
contains principles destructive of the main end it 
seems to have hail in view, namely, the benefit of 
the country, through the instriimcotaility of the 
East India Company. Profit must always be the 
grand stimulus to commercial enterprise — now 
. what sort of incentive must the Cofiipany have, 
from the operation of this charter, to prosecute 
their trade with spirit, when others are to reap, 
witlj. tiieni} the Benefit resulting from their enter- 



jjrise? The principle is a most erroneous one, in 
point of commercial oeconomy, and was soon suc- 
cessfully detected by the sharp-sighted policy of the 
East India Coi^pany ; and instantly departed from 
for more exclusive and direct advantage — descried, 
as has beein explained, in the more lucrative system 
of patronage.* 

Nor was this followed by any material incon- 
venience, or loss, in other respects ; which might 
he supposed to militate against the newly adopted 
policy. 

What amount, It may be ashed, have the Direc- 
tors themselves embarked in the trade, or capital, 
of the Company ? Look to their stock in the Com- 
pany’s funds! and, it will be seen that not one half 
vf them have more than 1000/. Indian stock— a 
hare quaiiheation to the chair of the direction. 

Dut what is it to. them, so they can have the 
long list of appointments, from the Governor-ge- 
neral of India to the humble cadet, whether they 
make 100 or 150/, by the proceeds of trade. Trade 
must be not merely a secondary, bu^ rather, a 
wholly neglect'erl, consideration, when opposed, on 
tlie other side of the account, to the vast amount of 
their patronage. It wouUl be superfluous to pursue 
a topic any farther, So self-evident and so striking. 

But, though the country has not derived all the 
good which it had been taught to expect from the 
Company’s charter, it has, nevertheless, reaped, 
foE which the Directors say it ought to be thank* 



fill, a very perfceptible and singular proSt — and 
which the Directors assume much credit to them* 
selves and their constituents for producing. Lis- 
tening to their assertions, one wopki imagine thaJt 
they imported vast annual wealth into the coutr* 
try, to the amoutft of several millions, by their 
commerce, far exceeding the ‘prime cost of their 
importations, and the profits attached to them. 
I3nt what reason have the Directors to plume them- 
selves on this ? Is the amount of duties of their 
providing? Or are tliey the mere Anm/, of which 
the public make use, in making their necessary 
contributions to the state ? If paid by any other, 
it would come, in the same solid lump, into the 
coffers of the public treasury. Jjet us not bear any 
more of these imaginary notions, or illusive sug- 
gestions, calculated to deceive themselves ; or, 
what is worse, to cheat and insult the common 
sense of the country. It is not less clear that the 
present system for the government of India will 
be as ruinous and mischievous for the Company, 
in the event, as it is unproductive and burtbensome 
to the parent state. 

In this latter part of our labour it has been our 
object (certainly an object for which we do not 
expect to derive much gratitude from those w'hoiu 
we would benefit, but still an object sincerely sought 
by us) to open the’ eyes of the Company, as well 
as those of the country, to their true condition. 
Their present stat^ is, from ob\ iuus facts, as well 



as from every seriotis consideratidai so entirely an* 
fitted for managing and monopolizing the trade of 
India, that it is hot, in reality, consistent with com- 
merce at all, ntpre particularly from the assumption 
of the character of sovereigns, which would seem 
to be utterly at variance with obinmercial pursuits. 

As all human power has its boundaries, beyond 
which it cannot pass, it may, rationally, be con- 
ceived that the sphere of sovereignty, into which 
the Company have diverged from the confined cir- 
cle of tiade, is large enough to engage all their 
attention, all their capacity, and all their resources; 
that it is sufficiently extensive to occupy ail their 
thoughts and all ' their means. Let them devote 
themselves, night and day, to the well-being of 
their territories; to the agriculture and manufac- 
tures of India ; and think of trade only, so far as 
to devise the best means of encouraging and im- 
proving, by every facility, which/ as sovereigns, 
they can give the intercourse, which will be best 
and most properly carrieil on by those who are 
merchants and traders by profession. Let them, 
above all, study and labour for the happiness of 
their innumerable, and most virtuous, and amia- 
ble subjects. I.et them improve the condition of 
those subjects, by securing their property, and by 
enlargfing their means of acquiring it; among 
which means a free and properly encouraged 
traj^le, curled on by merchants properly so 
called, deserves the. first rank.^, Let them secqt^ 
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the due administr^tioa of justice hy wholesome ^and 
steady laws, and by suitable institutions, for the 
administration of those laws. Let them abolish 
their vast and numerous boards— invented only 
lor the purpose of increasing the objects of patrou- 
age — and lighten themselves of all the gaudy trap- 
pings, which are qjilculatetl to destroy the substance 
for a paltry and tinsel show. Let them amend and 
reform the judicial system ; which, alone, demands 
an expenditure of near a million yearly. Let thepr 
narrow their frontier, and reduce it to a defensible 
circle, and confine their future wishes within it, 
and thereby diminish their enorinous n)ilitary esta- 
blishments, and their vast diplomatic expenses. 
These are grand and immense objects, not foreign, 
but, on the contrary, most appropriate and essen- 
tial to the welfare of the Company, and to the cha- 
racter and glory of the country ; and with which 
is connected, more intimately than they choose to 
allow, the Conipany’s very existence. 

Do not these abundant objects require the Com- 
pany’s attention? and are they not numerous and 
weighty enough to demand and exercise the whole 
time, wisdom, and talents, were they even ten- 
foltl what they are, of the Court of Directors? 
These complicated concerns, if rightly attended to 
and arranged, may employ the Company, for years 
yet to come ; and may find also employment for 
the co-operation and assistance of the board of 
Controul 



Indeed it would not be a superfluous work if they 
both immediately set about the arrangement of ^ 
plan for the administration of their territorial af- 
fairs— K:onvinced, as they must be, with the public, 
that the plan .acted upon, so far from its having 
answered all those great ends anticipated of it, has 
served to involve the Company in an overwhelming 
debt — for which they have the slight and unsatis- 
factory, but, in ill success, the common consolation, 
of abusing one another. 

IwCt them talvc prudence, though late, and attend 
to these things ; they will then find their best in- 
terest in aiding and assisting the general merchants 
of the British empire in the establishment of a free 
■ and beneficial trade with their dominions; in.stcnd 
of attempting weakly, vainly, and most unwisely^ 
to oppose their adipission to that tiade. 
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It woldd not only be difficult, but for the pre- 
sent purpose, unnecessary, to go minutely into the 
East India Company’s territorial, or commercial 
aifairs. It will suffice to state a few general re- 
sults, as flowing from an investigation of all their 
accounts, made ,by an official organ j which 
appears to have looked diligently into the subject 
matter, though from causes,' which are explained, 
it has not come to such precise conclusions as 
might have been expected in an ordinary case. 

On taking an account of the revenues and 
charges of the territorial possessions of the East 
India Company, for 17 successive yeais, namely, 
from 1792-S, to 1808-9, the latest period to which 
any accurate account extends,, it is stated, “ that 
the gross excess of the charge, beyond the amount 
of the territorial revenues, will be found to have 
been 5,078,015/.” To which is to'he added, not 
included under the ordinary head of commercial 

v . 
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clicargcs, or llie invoice price of goods, the sum 
of 3 , 916 , 379 /. These charges comprise the sala- 
ries of the Board of Trade, subordinate commer- 
cial offices, factories, and import warehouses 
abroad. The entire disbursement of India will, 
therefore, in this view, be found to have exceeded 
the ordinary revenues, within the period of 17 
yeai's, taking good and bad together, as must be 
done ill all calculations, in the aggregate sum of 
7,994,394/. 

In the same inclusive space, there is an increase of 
India debt, of no less an amount than 30,905, 194 /. ; 
to which is to be added the debt existing in 179®, 
amounting to 7, lQ9,93il. : making, together, 
38,035,138/. The excess of the debt, within the 
period of 1792*— 3 and 1808 — 9, was, in a great 
measure, occasioned by disbursements for the jmr- 
poses of trade ; for as these were to be drawn ac- 
cording to the provisions of the statute of 1793, 
from the surplus revenue — and, as in the stead of 
surplus, there was almost a constant there 

was no other resource left to the Company than 
the borrowing of nioney in India, for their com- 
mercial speculations : no alternative presenting 
itself, but the utter abandonment of tlie trade. 

Combining the excess of charges over the na- 
tural revenues of the -Coni|p?oy, with their accu- 
roulnfing tentorial debt (making a fearful total 
HF 36,6*39,42^.) the public may form a tolerable 
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estimate of tlie prosperity of the Company's ma- 
nagement . of tlicir vast territories, as well as the 
probability held out of the future success of their 
government. 

To this brief account of the effect of the territo- 
rial managenicnt of the East India Company, are 
added a few facts and circumstances 'respecting 
their Commercial tiansactions. 

It appears, fj’oiu oiHcial papers, tliat the whole 
of the exports * of the East India Company from 
this country, for the jK'riod of 17 years, from 
17 . 92 — 3, to 1808 — ^9j and these including stores 
of every description, which may be presumed to 
constitute the greater part of the exp'orts, amounted 
only to 1 1,554,218^. From which sum, also, is 
to be deducted 10 per cent, being the amount 
added by the C'ojnpany to the invoice price of 
their goods ami stores. , 

The sum creditetl to the Company, for the sale 
of such goods ^lul stores, by the different Indian 
Presidencies for the like period,, is 8,904,068/, 

The advances made by the Indian Presidencies, 


* It has been shewn, In the preceding sheets^ that (he spirit 
of trade, if not di'pressed bj/ the continuation of the mono, 
poly of the East India Cumjpaiiy, may be expected to increase 
in an incalculable degree the ^•'xtdnt of the exports, which are 
limited principally a't present to' the supp^j^f k tores for the 
purposes of'governiiiebt; 



fol* tins same period, for the purchase of invest* 
tnents for importation ih’to England, were-*- 

26,038,226 

Changes to be added, not included 
in the invoices ^ 2,916,279 

^ rf.29, 254,505 

Tile sale of the articles, forming these invest- 
ments, has of late years diminished in an almost 
incredible <legree. 

The sole amount of Indian goods,* which stood 


in 1798— 9, at 4,667,295 

was reduced in 1805 — 6 to 2,254,899 

in 1806—7 to 1,472,074 

in 1807 — 8 to 1,309,080 

in 1808— 9 to 1,191,213 


* The confined vent for the sale of ' the imports into, this 
country from Indio, Which must be supposed, from the state 
of the. continent and commelri^ at this juncture, to be imma> 
terial, will be extended, as the genend restrictions of trade, 
from the operation of the ebnUnent^ syttemj shall be miti. 
gated^ 'or removed, and a fresh > mart may be opened for the 
sale of Indian articles o'f pjraduce aod AannfMture, in South 
America,, and elsewhere ; which, may enable the general ad. 
venturer to India to dispose, of the returning cargo, pur. 
chased by his eaports^i-aiid’ito' >1, eren daring the 

existence of the re8trt^i^''^i|li^^. trade . (which, cannot 
. tn^ B Mg ihed tsu ^ jt accumulation 

stagiMte'%d perishing^stbek & itlie Company’s ware. 



In the transactions of trade between 
March, 1803, and March, 1808,' the 
excess of payments above the re- 
ceipts is estimated by the Court of 
Directors at s?7y433,855 

Sut in a subsequent account, after an 
adjustment of some disputable ar- 
ticles, it is stated, in another offi- 
cial paper, that within the last 
17 years, the total supply by India 
to England has been - j?42,178,640 

Total return by England to India, 

within the like period ....jl?43,808,341 

Balance in favour of the latter only £ 1,629,701 

But this balance, it is said, will be transferred 
to the other side of the account, when a more par- 
ticular investigation of the Company’s affairs shall 
be concluded. 

It would exceed the purpose of this note, to 
pursue the subject more minutely. 

From the results noticed, it would seem clear, 
that the exclusive trade of the Indian Empire is 
too large for the hands of the East India Com- 
pany : 

That for a lon^ sevies, of yearsi, their commercial 
speculations, generally speaking^ have not been 
worth the puilKiit ; 
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That even on their own allowance, the profit of 
trade can never be regarded as a resource for the 
payment of the territorial debt-*-or, in their own 
words, “ It has always been perfectly understood, 
“ that, in the most flourishing times of the Com- 
“ pany, their commercial resources could not be 
“ adequate 'to the discharge of the Indian tenito- 
“ rial debt.” 

That the discharge of the latter must depend 
on the reduction of the expense of management of 
the territory—and what a task that must be, may 
be gathered also from the Directors’ o\vn ad- 
missions ; as foUows : 

“ What is most obvious and striking, is the 
increase, not of the charges only, but also of 
“ the debt, as the revenues increased, and not 
merely in proportion to the increase of the re- 
venues; for whilst, from the year 1793 — 4, to 
“ the year 1805 — O’, the amount of the revenues 
“ has not been quite diiubkd, tliat of the charges 
“ has been increased as, 5 to 2, and that of 
“ the debt nearly quadrupled, besides a very large 
“ sum of debt transferretl in the course of that 
“ period to England.” ' : 

Whatever disputes, rnay rWise'about the cause of 
the Directors’ complaint, ^fiFecjt will not admit 
0 ^ question. 
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Should not these things convince the Company 
of their own unfitness to carry on the trade of the 
Indian Empire, and the propriety of resigning it 
to abler hands ; and of directing their whole 
thoughts to the revenue and charges incident to 
their territorial possessions ? 


i'riiited b\ Juvct:0'old, iSliue-iitiic, Uoa Jou. 
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KinKTviAN FlSLSy.. Fsij in the Chair, 

ohjrcl oT i!u' ( lianibiM* of Com- 
m^r<'" of CJIasi^ou, to prrvail on l!ic ]^.^^.^sh I.c- 
c;islatiire, by P( til ion, founded on the basis of 
llieir Resolutions, lo lay open ilie Trade to India 
and China, by wit hholduvj; from the East India 
Company the renewal of their Charter, which tcr- 
minates on the Isl of ]March, 1814. 

RESOLUTION THIRD. 

That the Private Trade which the British 
Mcrch^Hts were allowed to prosecute by the 
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ffogulatiop of 1793^ as an experiment of its future 
policy, is coiifiucd to tlic actual possessions of the 
Company, limited to their own ships, under all 
the disadvantages of uncertainty* cxpencc, and 
y delay ; restricted both in the kinds, and quan- 
titles of the outward and homeward-bound car- 
goes ; removed from the coiitroul of the propric" 
tors, and conducted in a manner, whicli seems 
'' to have been intended to insure failure of sue- 
cess; but that the encrcase of the trade, under 
y t)ic pressure of these restraints, proves, beyond a 
** doubt, the extent to which it would have attained, 
had it been left to its free and natural operation/* 

If the extent of the actual possessions of the Com- 
pany in India, is duly estimated, together with that 
of our late acquisitions, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Glasgow might almost be accused of being unrea- 
sonable in their wishes ; but, if it is meant that the 
coasting, or, what is termed, the country trade, of 
India, should be open to the scope of their adventu- 
rous ships, (hey might, with justice, be taxed with 
tliew'ildest notions of commercial speculation. 

The country trade of India, is almost entirely 
in the hands, or conducted under the patronage, of 



the commercial houses ofCalcuUa, IMacltas, 

mul Bombay. The natives, particularly those of 
Bombay, participate in it — With all the advauiages 
arisit^g iVoni local inforinatioiij a kno\vleii;';e 
iiatiuc ol' the IradC;, the risks attending it, the cha- 
rar<*n' and abilities of the commanders and oITiceis 
ol tlie ships engaged in it, still, it lo foimd to be 
full of liazard, not only fioni the intricaleaud dan- 
gerous navigation of the Eastern seas, bnt tVom the 
disjiosition of the ujlivcs of l!\oiC ooindiics, who 
an‘ known (o po;se. s, iis general, all the ba.er 
litics of human luiluie. 

The vaiious valuable articles to he found ic 
the coasting trade of India are piorurcd, lioi 
by bartering European manuracl ii; cs, luiL e!ii d /, 
almost exclusively, by oxcbuUgio i'oi iliein iU': 
coarse cotton cloths, and the o|)inin of Ih ogal, and 
the coloured cotton fabrics of Madias, whicij, ]i i- 
sidcs, are required to be of certain [larticular pal 
terns. 

It is a mistaken idea to svipposCj tliat a part 
of the world, which has been successively vi- 
sited by the Portuguese, Dutch, English, and 
Fieucb, all of whom, eager in the pursuit of 
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'we.sUli, stimulated by a prepossessed notion of the 
iich productions of these Eastern regions^ and 
whose fortunes depended on the success of their 
various er.tcrprizes, would not become acquainted 
with the trade of these countries, in the time that 
has elapsed since they were first discovcr»’d. This 
trade lias been long knowii^ and carried on by the 
influence of the great commercial Cidablislimenls of 
India; but it certainly could not be successfully 
conducted by ships fitted out in nritaiu. 

The small ports of India re.(;!iitO to be supplied 
in detail. Tlie navigators of eoiuilry ships, fioni 
constantly visiting* these place"., and obtaining infor- 
iiiation, can, w ith ujoie certainly, vary and propor- 
tion tlie requiLute st?p|)lies, than the commanders 
or supercargoes of Eiiips coming out from Europe, 
vvlio must, in :i great measure, remain ignorant of 
the changes that have taken place tluring the long 
period required to perform a voyage from the Wes- 
tern world .• 

Allow IMG that these ports could be supplied with 
Ymvope goods at cbeapei: rates, hy sAiips coming 

rcom Britain, than by the country ships, 



^vorc op^n^ llic supplies ^volll^l l?c liinitrd 1o ilio ex- 
riiul means, of eon.s!imj)lioii. 'I’he ideas which 
our n! iuti fa c liners have formed, at home, of the 
J^a:?trrii (ladi*, give ns every assuiance, that they 
will be exeessivc. 

Ti the m.irk-fM of raleulta, Madras, and Bom- 
ba v, are often glutted, wo may safclv infer, tliaf the 
Citsc would be similar in tlie smaller ports, were 
Erili.^ii private ships allowed to sail direct from 
home to ihc Fiasterii seas, and willi far greater in- 
convenience to the seller ; for there arc ways^ and 
sneans, in large trading capitals, in times of difficul- 
ty, w hich, in places of lesser note, could not 
found : where confHicncc is not e.sta])lished, there can 
he but little trade, and few resources ; and, where 
Ihc rcdrcrS of grievances cannot easily he obtained, 
there w ill be niaiiv aluiscs. — Suspicion will be a bar 
to fiansactions, precious time will be tlirowa 
away, and no cfl'e<'tual business done. — The wxary 
adventurers will thus pass from port to port, on 
their fretful voyage, and return disgusted and dis 
appointed. 



is involved in this coasting trade. It is ah object 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow, that 
the country trade of India should be open to ships 
fitted out at home* * Others are endeavouring, 
and it is said with some probability of success, to 
exclude tjic India-built ships from the trade be- 
tween India and Great Britain ; so that these last, 
in this event, will be considered as of an alien des- 
cription, and confined to the Eastern seas, while the 
Brllisli-biiilt ships will enjoy all the advantages of 
a free navigation. 

WHATicvER the Legislature may determine on, in 
regard to the admission, or e^kclusioii of India-built 
ships from the freedom of the trade between India 
and Britain, there can be no question as to the right 
they possess to the trade from one port to another^ 
in India. 

Jt were perhaps well, before wc leave this part 
of the subject, to bring to our recollection, that the 
coasting /red trade in the East, during the period 
. of the Portuguese supremacy, was, a disgrace to 

commerce, was ruinous in every principle, was 

t 

esteemed infamous, only fit for felons ; and, in 
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tlic trade carried on by the natives.”^' The im- 
possibility of punishing the perfidious conduct of 
tliose who carried it. on, was the true cause of its 
d^'O’cnerale character. 'fixe line of coasts from the 
iled Sea to Cluna, together with that of the ishnid-s^ 
is so immense^ that neither the civiL normilifir/ 
authority could reach tlicfvc abandoned miscicani?, 
who, accordingly, regardless of the laws, conuLit- 
ted, witli impunity, the most enormous crimes. 

Under better regulations, and a greater extetit 
of powder, it is not to be apprehended that such 
deeds would disgrace the British adventurers, were 
the coasting trade laid open to our. private .«-liipi5 
from tlie mother country ; but, where the curb of 
the law is but feebly felt, much is to ho fvvared, 
V/licre a peculiar object is ardently sought after, 
temptations will often lead to excesses, and fiagrant 
acts of injustice. Can any man doubt of the enor- 
mities that were committed on the coast of Africa 
by the English, during the time the slave trade w as 
tolerated ? A stronger proof than this cannot be 
given, of the proucness of our nature to tyrannise 
when individuals arc<stimulatcd by some ruling pas- 


sion, 
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«Ion, and in situations beyond the reach of the law, 

It must be admittedj at the sametime^ that under 
the efficient Government n%w eslablished in British 
India, so great a degree of delinquency would 
not occur in the East. The Portuguese, from not 
having a powerful navy in the Indian seas, could 
not adopt a system of such extensive controul as 
wlmt plight be introduced by Hie British. Be- 
sides, commerce was not the principal object of 
the Portuguese. The ohjccts of their govern- 
ment, were, by immediate force, to found a mi- 
litary empire in Asia, and, thus, procure a di- 
rect compulsory revenue for the Sovereign. Their 
India trade, a secondary consideration, was a com- 
plete regal monopoly. The ships were the King’s. 
The factories were royal establishments. The 
goods were bought on account of the King. When 
brought to Lisbon, they were deposited in his 
W'archouses. When sold, the produce augmented 
his treasury. All the offices vrere in the disposal of 
the Crown, and the supreme administration of In^ 
dian affairs was subject to the same authority. The 
laws of Portugal were brought to India without 
{modification. The Catholic religion, under thedis^ 



faial eye of the Inquisition, was propagated with the 
utmost zeal. Destructive wars and massacres, (he 
consequence of such unwise policy, made the Por- 
tuguese odious, and although by their courage and 
perseverance they finally broke the power of the na- 
tives, and of the Moors also, who on their arrival, 
they found the sole possessors of the trade overland 
between India and Europe, still the dominion they 
had acquired, stood on no solid foundation, and the 
Dutch, the English, and the French, guided by 
sounder commercial principles, soon became their 
successful rivals. The fate of the parent states 
which at that time fell a conquest to Spain, com- 
pleted the ruin of the Portuguese empire in the 
East. 

Had the governments of the Dutch, English, 
and French, left the trade of India to be obtained 
by the unconnected eftbrts of individuals, opposed 
to dilficulties similar to those encountered by the 
Portuguese, it is contrary to reason to suppose they 
could have succeeded. The necessity, then, for the 
establishment of exclusive Companies, with privi- 
leges which gave them force and spirit adequate to 
a great national object, was apparent, and the event 
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lii^s proved tlicii beneficial tendency. 

Bi t, to rcUirn to the Resolltion 

Iris true, the tonnage is limited to the Company ’s 
o\vii ships, or to shippiiigeiig^aged by llicm But as rhe 
latter desciiption can be augmented according to 
exigency, and, being, principally, allotted for the 
invesl'.jienls of private nierchants, it raredy, we arc 
pcrsviaded, occurs that, on timely aiiplicaliou 
being made, freight, to any extent required, may 
not be had. Wc therefore conceive, that the iiicou- 
Tenience experienced by the private trader, in respect 
to tonnage, cannot, in any serious degree, affect his 
interests : and with regard to these ships being ex- 
posed to unnecessary expence, uricertainty, and 

delay,” all regulations, formed on a broad scale, 
are liable lo the same aniinadvcrsioii. It is impossi- 
ble that general rules can apply in every case; but, 
if they’ are the licst that cireninshtiiccs will adiiiit of, 
it is all that can be expected. 

Respecting tonnage, we may mention a circiiin- 
ftiance w hich the Chamber of Connnerce arc proba- 
bly not aware of. Few articles sent from India to 
Rngland, are adapted for dead weight, or ballast. 
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SaKpctrc, and raw sugar, arc very fit for this pur- 
pose. Tlie firsi^ however, and will certainly 
continue to be^ for [lolitical reasons, prohibited to 
priyute inuiers ; and the other cannot be shipped to 
Kngiand, hut at a considerable loss. IJow then, 
Ci.n indi viduals ah'ord to ballast their , .slij[)s ? The 
Company have ]nth(4r(o, invariably, provided this 
essential article. In the event of an open connneree, 
tliis cireiimstaiiee, alone, will be seriously felt by 
the private trader. 

'riiKprivata mrreh.'ir.ls arc not, altogctiier, rc- 
stricted in regard to the kinds, and qnai^ities, of 
the out V* aid and homeward-bound cargoes.*’ 
Th(^ power of restraining individuals from exporting 
piece goods, was granted to the Company by the act 
of ITiK), but tliere is no instaiiec of tliirir liaving ex- 
ercised that right. The f^rilish trader may bring 
out any thing, warlike slorc.s excepted, and send 
home any thing, hut saltpetre, — an article formerly 
contraband, only in time of war, but recently, by a 
public r<‘gulation, declared to be a monopoly in the 
hands of the Company. 

When wx consider the various causes that must 
operate to influence the derisions of the Court of 
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birectors, and llie government of India^ in what 
relates to tlisir commercial sys(ein, compared with 
those which actuate the private trader^ it will not 
be dii^lcult to disco ver^ that the Compaiiv miist^ fie- 
queiitly, act on principles entirely different, often 
quite opposite^ to those of the private merchant. The 
Company have many motives, independently of the 
state of the markets in Europe, for continuing to 
send home their annual investments. As sove- 
reigns of the country, they are naturally led (o 
encourage its internal industry by every possible 
means, and to keep alive in their extensive posses- 
sions, ? spirit of activity and diligence with 
all their utbnulant good consequences, among tlic 
labouring classes, arnl to preserve many valuable 
branches of trade, manufactures, and commerce, 
from going to decay. Thus a large proportion of 
the revenues returns to its natural channels. 

The private merchant, on the other hand, is 
guided entirely by what he considers his own inter- 
est. When he finds the trade a losing one, he gives 
it up. 

Let us apply these observations, under the idea 
that the trade had been laid open in 1793 ^ 



The Company’s investments being laid in, on tlio 
principle, and, for the purposes we have jnst men- 
1 ioned, it follows, that such a remittance must be 
tnicertain as to its amount. When the state of llic 
markets, at home, is not the only standard by which 
the commercial aiTairs of India is re^’ulak.d, it is 
natural to suppose, that considerable fluctuations, 
greater than those which commonly attend commer- 
c.al speculations, in general, will occur, in respect to 
lha uUiin Lte result of these investments, still, they 
are annually sent to England. The Company do not 
give up this uncertain trade, as the private trader 
w oiild do. The scale of their transactioins being 
immense, they can afford to take risks, far beyond 
the reach of the private trader : besides, wliat they 
may occasionally lose by tlieir investments, is indU 
icctly returned to tlicm by the prosperity which 
this system gives rise to among their subjects in 
India, 

In sucli a competition, in the markets at home, 
the private merchant has little chance of succe,ss. 
We may then presume, that the importations, by 
private ships into the port of London^ would not 
have encreased, under such circumstances, and. 



tlicrcforc% the idea thrown out hy tlic Chamber 
of Commerce, fliat llic trade to liuiia, had it been 
left to its free, and natural operation, would 
have attained a much greater extent,** is, most pro- 
bably erroneous. 

The elegant trasislator of Camoens, in hl^ His- 
tory of the rise and fall of the Portuguese Empire 
in the East,” observes, when speaking of the 
commerce of Britain in general, and of that of the 
Iviicit India Company, in particular, '‘'If prr^pcrly 
watched and defended, if not sacrifned to tlic 
dreams and dotage of theory, the grand marl line 
of her commerces will ever render Great Britain 
both prosperous and forinidable. In this grand 
maefiinc, the East India Conspany forms a priii- 
cipal wheel. The concentered support which 
it gives to the public credit; the vast, and most 
RATIONAL lioinc tax which its imported luxuries 
atforJ, — a tax which forms a constitutional source 
of reveuutt, ever in our own hands, never to be 
“ afiected hy the politics of distant colonics ; the 
population wliich it gives to the mother counii'jy, 
I>y the domestic industry em|)Ioycd upon the staple 
couiQioditic.s which it .exports ; and the essential 

balance 
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** balance of trade given and secured bj the expor- 
fation of its imports^ arc the great and permanent 
consequences of the commercial system^— conse- 
queiices which can never arise from the importa^ 
iion of (he greatest revenue/' 

RESOLUTION FOURTH. 

That the merchants of the United States of 
America^ availing themselves of the liberty which 
they have been allowed to enjoy, at the expence 
of our own people, have prosecuted the East India 
trade, in a maimer, and to a degree, which has 
enriched the individuals, ciicreased the national 
wealth, and supplied, as far as was possible, not 
only the continent of Europe, but South America, 
tlie West Indies, Turkey, the foreign ports of the 
Mediterranean, and even Malta, with East Indian 
commodities ; thus by their industry, economy, 
and dispatch, compelling the Company to shrink 
from the competition, employing British capital 
in a trade which the lavvs of this country prevent 
its own subjects from using themselves, and pos- 
sessing the incalculable advantage of contesting, 
not with the skill, and resources, of British uier- 
chants, but, with the prodigality, and negligence. 
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of a joint stock company/* 

It cannot be denied^ that the Americans have car- 
ried on an advantageous commerce to the East. 
Their industry, economy, and dispatch, are admit- 
ted ; hut, to assert that they had compelled the Com- 
pany, that great commercial Colossus, to shriak 
" from the competition,** is an observation which 
could only be iitadc by those who are not fully in- 
formed on the subject. 

The fact is, the Americans trade to Fndia on, com- 
paratively, a very inferior scale. They purchase 
goods of a secondary sort, na}^ even of the lowest 
qualities — cheapness is the grand recommendation 
to American traders. The cotton goods they for- 
merly used to buy in Calcutta, were of a quality, 
so wretchedly bad, that the circumstance of the na- 
tive merchants finding purchasers for so degraded a 
manufacture, tended, in no inconsiderable degree, 
to depreciate the cotton fabricks throughout Ben- 
gal, &c , as from cloth being the principal article 
of the American cargoes, and cheapness the great 
object of the American buyers, this manufacture, 
especially, degenerated to the last degree ; and per-- 
haps, ii is not saying more than the truth, to allege. 
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ihat the bad quality of the cloths taken to Europe 
by the Americans, may have, ultimately, led to that 
decided preference which the cotton cloths, made in 
England, have recently, acquired in the markets 
where they have met in competitfou, independently 
of improvements in cotton machiiicry. 

On the other hand, the East India Company hav- 
ing the entire command of all the^ productions of 
the country, whether artificial, or natural, on the 
spots where they are inanufuclured, or found, the ad- 
vances being made, for this purpose, by their com" 
niercial residents, tlius, secure for the home- 
ward in vestments, manufactures, and raw materials 
of the first order, wliile the Americans must be con- 
tent to pick up what they want in the bazars of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, Rom bay, &c. subject, besides, to 
the various impositions of the natives, 

Th E coloured cloths made in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta, Becrbooin gurrahs, and Luckypore 
baftas, are the only kinds of cotton fabrics pur.’ 
chased in common by the Company and the Ame- 
ricans. Blit such as arc bought by the Anie- 
ricans would not be received for the Company's 
investments, which are required of a quality far 


sunermr 
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superior. There is^ in reality, no competition 
bef\^een them, neither will there be any between 
the Company, and the private Dritish trader, in 
regard to their consignments from India to the 
port of London.^ The competition most likely 
to take placc^ in the event of the trade being 
laid open, is that between the British private 
traders, themselves, and between them, and the 
foreign traders. icir views will probably be di- 
rected to the same objects in India, and, not im- 
probably, elsewhere. The Americans can never, 
with propriet}', be said to be the competitors, and 
rivals of the Company^ avhen they trade to the Bri- 
tish possessions in India. Being traders on suffer-^ 
ance, the commerce they carry on could be crushed 
at once by heavy duties, if this were thought expe- 
dient. And, xvitli respect to their supplying the 
continent of Europe, and the countries above enu- 
merated, with East Indian commodities, as it is 
well known, that immense quantities of merchan- 
dize are bought at the sales in Leadenhall-strcet, 
for exportation, wc have grounds suRicient for op- 
posing a decided negative to thys assertion. So far 
from their being able to supply any of these mar- 
kets with goods such as compose the public in- 
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vestments^ they cannot^ for llie reasons already no-* 
ticed, procure them. 

RESOLUTION FIFTH. 

That the actual operation of the monopoly thus 
appears to be directed, not merely ag ainst British 
subjects, but, in favour of foreign nations.** 

Ix this resolution, the Company^ are accused of 
throwing, by the operation of tlicir monopoly, a 
hngo proportion of the India trade, into the hands 
of foreigners, to the detriment of British subjects. 

The Company^, however, it must be recollected, 
did not, exclusively, engross this trade, which was 
carried on, also, by those ]'>aropean nations who had 
factories in different parts of India, established, 
first, by permission of the Native powers, and, after- 
wards allowed to exist, without experiencing inter- 
ruption from the Company, daring peace. It may 
be presumed, too, that these nations extended the 
trade as far as their capital, and the coMiimand of 
sales in Europe, enabled them to go. That although 
the Americans have never had commercial cstablish- 
merits in any part of India, and have yet succeeded 
by individual efforts, in the Eastern trade, it may be 
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observed, that a number of concurrent circumstan^' 
ces, tended,’ greatly, to advance their views^ and 
accelerate their success in no common degree. The 
operation of the present system can have no share in 
producing events w'hich are merely adventitious. 
The whole of Europe, since the year I79i, has 
hern, almost universally, engaged in war, since 
which time, up to the present, they have remained 
a neutral power, thereby enjoying advantages pe- 
culiar to their situation, not only in respect to the 
freedom of navigation, in general, but also, in hav- 
ing access to markets shut to us. If \vc add to tljese 
propitious causes, the progressive enerease in the 
consumption of Eastern articles, when their utility 
has been ascertained, which necessarily takes place 
in a nation advancing rapidly in population, and 
wealth, but possessing few manufactures of 
its own, we account in a great measure, for 
the extraordinary progress the Americans have 
made in the commerce to India. Even supposing 
the trade were laid entirely open to our own mer- 
chants, we could not look, with any prospect of 
success; to the probability of their withdrawing an 
inconsiderable proporlion of that which the Ame- 
ricans now possess ; for the advantages they hold 
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would certaitilj enable them to keep what they have 
already got: — this they can do as long* as they are a 
neutral power. 

RESOLUTION SIXTH. 

That no satisfactory reasons can be assigned 
against opening the trade to China, because the 
supposed delicacy of allowing a general intcr- 
ference with that people is completely removed 
by the success which has attended the American 
traffic ; and the same means which have enabled 
the Company to manage their affairs in China, 
may be established under the authority of govern- 
meat ; because the ideal difficulty of the collection 
of taxes, in the e/ent of the trade being divided, 
is fully obviated by the known safety with which 
the duties are levied on articles of West India and 
American produce ; and, because the imagined 
hardship of depriving the Company of the only 
lucrati tC branch of their monopoly will be allevL- 
ated by the wealth, influence, knowledge, ard ex- 
perience, which, in their united capacity, they 
will still be enabled to oppose to the unassisted 
efforts of private merchants/’ 

It may however, with truth, be said, that open- 
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ing tlio trade to China would, at least be making a 
very dangerous experiment and putting a certain 
advantage at the hazard of the die. The trade to 
China is well conducted, and completely established, 
under its present form. Were it opened to indivi- 
duals, it could not be carried on to a greater extent, 
as Britain, nay Europe, is regularly supplied with 
all the articles sought for, from that part of the 
world. Any competition, therefore, would lead fo 
nothing but obstructions, and dii&culties, of various 
kinds, — not to extending the trade, but merely to di- 
viding it. 

No trade, it is allowed, requires to be managed 
with a greater degree of delicacy, and forbearance, 
and to suppose that the British legislature would 
consent to changes that might distuib the good un- 
derstanding which has, for so long a period, existed 
between the Company, and the government of 
China, for the sake of a bare experiment, seems to 
be indulging a hope on very slender grounds. Nor is 
this supposed delicacy'’ in our apprehension, com-' 
pletely removed by the success which has attended 

I 

the American traffic ; for, although tUe Americans 
ar^, certainly, the competitors of tlie company in the 
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trade to China, they, there also, labour under dis- 
advantages. The Company’s trade at Canton, is 
managed by their own servants, or supercargoes, 
resident on the spot. Regularity and good faith, 
in reciprocal transactions, have long hern the 
grounds for mutual coutidonce bet\t^een them and 
the Chinese government. The Americans are not on 
an equal it V with the English in China. It is a fact 
well known, that the latter, generally speaking, 
engross all the best, and finest, teas. Were the 
trade laid open to individuals, all the advanta- 
ges which I'ritain possesses in China, through 
the medium of the East India Coiupany, would 
be thrown away. A destructive competition would 
exist among ourselves, and the distinction which now 
prevails between us and the Americans as wwdl as 
other nations, would be entirely lost. — The 
trade, thus divided, would be totally divested of 
its present character ; confusion, and distrust, would 
usurp the place of regularity, and confidence. — 
The Chinese, at a los-s to account for our conduct, 
W'ould at length, look upon us with a degree of con- 
tempt, proportioned to the imbecility of our pro- 
ceedings, which to them^. would have the appearance 

of 
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insanity. 

But, say the ‘^^Rpsolutions/' "" the imagined hard- 
sln'p of depriving the Company of the only lu- 
crative branch of their monopoly will be al- 
Icviated, by the wxalth, influence, knowledge, 
and experience, which, in their united capacity, 
they will still be enabled to oppose, to the uii- 
y assisted clforts of private merchants.’* 

Ir the Resolutions” be correct in stating, tb.at the 
trade to China is the only lucrative branch of the 
monopoly,*' it seems very extraordinary, to say, 
that, in the event of its being divided, the hardship 
would be imaginary. And, we must confess, tlu.t 
to associate the opposite ideas of prodigality, 
and negligence,” with those of wealth, influ- 
enco, knowledge, and experience’* as applicable 
to the East India Company, appears to us hardly 
compatible, especially as it is an undoubted fact that 
they surpass all traders to the East, w’hether public 
bodies, or private individuals, in respect to the qua- 
lity of the merchandize they send home, and that, 

< 

from the immense scale of their transactions, they 
may appear to be prodigal, when they are only act- 
ing ip character. — We sj^ould condemn the statuary 
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wlio pul a switch in the hand of a Hercules.— ^ 

Bksides^ if the Glasgow merchants want ah 
outlet for their ingenious iiianufactiires, in the ex- 
tensive empire of CliiiiAj they must liavc^ unaccount- 
ably, overlooked the circumstance of the Chinese, 
being, themselves, amongst the most ingenious, and 
industrious, people on the face of the earth ; excel- 
ling in almost every kind of manufacture, whether 
elegant, or useful ; producing them, by manual la- 
bour alone, at a price so moderate^ that it would 
astonish even those conversant in the wonderful ma- 
chinery and scientific labour, employed in Britairt^ 
for the cheap production of our manufactures. 

The government of such a country will natural- 
ly he jealous of admitting the commodities of o- 
tlior nations, and, accordingly, the policy of the 
Chinese commercial laws is strongly directed to the 
encouragement of their own manufactures, and to the 
prohibition of almost all foreign productions. 

The demand for such British wares as the 
Chinese admit into their territories, has 
been abundantly supplied by the Company, 
and invariably answered in the progress of its, 

D 2 


gradual!^’ 
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gradually, encreasing extent. This our own manu- 
facturers know, who have even declared in respect to 
wool h ns, that the immense quantity of that article 
sent to China, by the Company, has operated as a 
cause to raise the price of these fabrics in the home 
market, so as to make them apprehend the loss of 
their purcliascrs on the continent of Europe. This 
shews, that the Company have promoted the growth 
of the woollen manufacture in no small degree ; and 
the large quantity of Tin which they annually ex- 
port to China, on account of the proprietors of the 
mines in Cornwall, without even obtaining a profit 
on it, proves Ihcir readiness to encourage as far as 
possible, the exportation of this important raw 
material : but Lord Macartney’s cnihassy might 
convince us, that the Chinese have, independently 
of political motives, an aversion to receive our manu- 
factures, ill general. 

RESOLUTION SEVENTH. 

That the natural eflect of throwing open the? 
Charter, will be, to excite a fair emulation, ia 
bring all the produce of tlic East to its proper 
level in this country, to enable our manufacturers 
^ jo exert their skill, and industry, with advantage 



to produce new sources of trade, and thus to give 
full employment to the operative classes of the 
“ community." 

This reasonings certainly appears very patriotic — 
Innovations, however, it must be admitted, should 
bo made wilh the gentlest hand. ‘Were this new 
system, so strongly recommended in the Resolu- 
tions," adopted, and allowed, all at once, to operate, 
whut would be the consequence ? How many 
sanguine sjjcculators would be ruined, before the 
level here alluded to, could be found ? It is vi- 
sionary to suppose, that such a complete change 
would not be attended with considerable disadvan- 
tages, even supposing that the new pi in proposed 
Were the better of tiie two. 

It is not a diilicult task to find out imperfections 
ill a svstem, but it is for the hand of wisdom, joined 
with that of experience, to Correct them in such a 
way, as that they shall disappear, gradually, without 
exciting apprehension, or occasioning inconvenience — • 
We prune the tree with a prophetic eye to its future 
luxLiriancy, and do not cut off a large and fruitful 
branch, because it overshadows a number of small 
bluTihs, which perhaps, but for its shelter had never 

existed. 
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kESOLUTION EIGIltli. 

Tkat the system of confiniii^r^ iliii East India 
trade the Port of Loudon, is unnecessary, — • 
unjust, — and, impolitic." 

This is siroiii:*’ latignae^c, and we are naturally led 
to look for sti*on5^ ari^Himcnis, in support of these 
assertions. It is said to be, unnecessary^ — be- 

cause <bc diHics may be collected with ctjual 
ease, and less loss by pilfering in the out ports" — . 
This appears to be more than doubtful. — The Re- 
venue establishment would require to ho enlarged, 
if India goods were unloaded at the out ports : and, 
if the dock.s, and other conveniences, which London 
pos.scsses in so eminent a degree, arc of essential use 
to co\nmcrcc, it will not be disputed that this port 
lias advantages, which, while they admit of the easy 
collection of duties, provide also for preventing pil- 
fering. — Unjust, — ^because every mercantile place 
in tlie United Kingdom, is entitled to the saraepri- 
vileges." — Tfhis is admitted, in as far as the 
system is connected with privileges. To enume- 
rate <a]l the advantages which Loudon possesses over 

tiie 
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ilic out porfSj would bo tod ions, pcrluips invidious 
Suffico it to say, that tins capital being the grand 
nnporium of trade, the ceniral point where mer- 
cliaiuliso of every description is collected, the resort 
of foreigners who conic ftir the puv]ui"es of coni J 
inercc, where general information is easily obtained, 
and, where all large payments nia^ usually made, cir- 
cumstances whieh, Avithoiit J^oing fuidhcr, give it 
a decided superiority, that (licrcfore, tlie principle 
txpcdieiirij will alene acecunt rt>r London, be- 
ing the most fit place in the United C\inp;doni for 
transacting hiisiness, wlneh supposes a ficedoni 
from difiicu I ty in making up assortments of 
of various kinds, the assemblage of purchasers 
from different quart<"rs of Europe, useful informa- 
tion acquired, and the ready command of resources. 

Impolitic,- because the superior economy and 
y dispatch which prevail in the oufports, arc re- 
quisite to secure an equality in competition with 
foreign nations.” This is the first time wc liave 
ever heard of the outports being brought into com- 
parison with London, in regard to the quirk dispatch 
of affairs. Wc have*always ]>een led to believe that, 
where the division or labour takes , place in the 

greatest 
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greatest extent, thgre would be found the greatest 
facility in conducting the details of trade. Tbatthia 
division of labour, in that immense c«'ipita], is found 
to exist in the various branches of every art and pro- 
fession, to a surprising degree, will not be denied. 
This has undoubtedly led to that thorough knowledge 
which the merchants^ manufacturers, and traders in 
Hiondon possess of their immediate vocations. In- 
deed, they are, in general, so remar kabic for a supe- 
rior readiness of apprehension in matters relating to 
business, for a dexterity and skill, altogether won- 
derful in conducting and managing their particular 
employments, and, the higher orders of them, for a 
character of decision, and promptness, in the deter- 
mination of the most intricate commercial specula- 
tions, that we have always been accustomed to look 
on the merchants, manufacturers, and traders, of the 
metropolis as having, in these respects, a claim to 
our admiration. We may then, from such facts, 
hazard the conclusion that, if the equality in 
competition with foreign nations*’ is any where 
to be secured, it must be in London — and if superior 
dispfLtcli is proved, superior liconomy is implied.—^ 
£Tetf arliould the Resolution*’ allude to the Com- 
pany ’a 
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i>an}'s sales, it M ill not apply, M’hen the nature of 
these salts is considered ; for, although the r'irciim- 
stance of their taking plate at dislant iuttrvals car- 
ries with it an appearance of tardiness, thckC are ad van- 
tai^es arising from this mode, which will occur to eve- 
ry one. But, when the sales do take plate, they are 
condiiclcd with a degree of celerity and dispatch, 
that is almost incredible to a person not well ac- 
quainted with the way of proceeding. Resides, the 
great extent, and viiiiciy, of the assortments atinoiiri- 
ced for sale, afford grounds for competition, such as 
no out-port could jiossibly cotriinand, or expect to 
see. 

RESOLUTION NINTH. 

That the very existence of a beneficial prose- 
cation of the East India trade by this country, 
seems now to depend on the restoralion of 
freedom, as it is proved, by undeui iblc docu- 
ments, that if it be allowed to remain in its p/e. 
sent limited form, it will languish, decay, and 
** pass into the hands of other states.’* 

During the latter years of the reign of Cliarlcs 
the Second, and the whole of the reign of William the 

Thirds 
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Tiiird, tlieri^^hts ir^rilic F.iisi. lodi * Company were r.ot 
sf/ciirely esl sblislied, as <hcy \Ycvi; a L’l'ant !> y royal 
charter only. The ambiguity of siieh a t«Mmre gave 
rise to much confusion from the inlcrfcrence by pri- 
vate traders which it did not exclude, and tlic evils 
arising from a collision of interesis increased to such 
a lieight, that Pai liauicnt bestowed on a new Compa- 
ny certain pecu liar ad vantages, the basis of which 
now exist. This put au end to the various conten- 
tions that had taken place during the existence of 
disorders at home, and ilbdediu d privileges abroad. 
From the period to which we allude, the enlarged 
capital employed in the trade to India, and the ex- 
perience of those who directed its application b(’g*aii 
to operate, and the gradual disphiy of the eiiicacy of 
these wise measures may be traced in tlie pages of 
our own history. — In the snbseqiieiit ai raugeinents 
between Use C ovcrnmeiif aitd the Company, while a 
due regard has been paid to the v. ishes of the pri- 
vate traders, such salutary restrictions as might pre- 
vent the recurrence of the evils w e have hinted at, 
have been adopted. 

From these circumstances it frppears that, until the 
.privilegev! of llic Cjoinpaiiy were clearly delined, ai»d 

the 
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tT:r privntc j’liiiVioiJSjy rest ncf ■'fl, ihe rom- 

Tn-’irce to <liil nof ‘Uiccerd, and we may there- 

lorr issiVr, loat tli?‘ restoration of its freedom 
\^onld or;!y open a door fertile leadmissian of con- 
Insioii and disorder- 

To wiiat lias been here advanred we may add an 
occurrence of modern date. In tlic yean- of 180] -2, 
a season of scarcity at home, twenty-tlirec ships were 
permitted to coinc out to rntlia from the port of 
London, for the purpose of tukin;:^* to Eng- 
land 4-5tfis of their cargoes in rice, for 
wiiicli the T5ri(ish government allowed a price 
that give a haiidscmic prolii to tlic shippers. The 
v.li: le of those vessfds, wliosc united burilien a- 
n’ouJM- d f > 12,143 Ions, lutuiglit out cxteiin've in- 
Vusinieids of Rriiish goods, which so g;lnltt;d the 
niaikefs i?) Bengal, that they were sold off at im- 
inonse loss — wo have in this instance, an epitome of 
tiiat which would he tlie result of the open trade on 
a large scale. 

Is opposition to facts, nothing can be brought 
but speculative opinifiiis, and wild asseriious. But 
to say that, if the trade he allowed to remain in 

its present limited form, it will languish, and 
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decay/* is a prediction which appears io us to bi? 
fijipressly a1 variance with an opinion declared in the 
Resolutions’^ already noticed, viz. but that the 
encs casc of the trade under the pressure of these 
“ restraints proves, beyond a doubt, the extent to 
which it would have attained, had it been left 
to its free, Jind natural operation.’’ 

Tj:ii:5F. two opinions, cither involve a direct con- 
tradiction, or lend to a fallacious inference ; for, if 
the trade has flourished under restraints, it, surely, 
does not follow that it shall decay, if these restraints 
are not removed ? 

With regard to what is afterwards asserted, it 
would be satisfactory were we informed, how the 
trade of India can fall into other hands,” as long 
as we continue masters of the country", giving it 
laws, and having the complete command of all its 
resources ? To take the trade of the country from 
us, w ould therefore imply its total conquest. 

RESOLUTION TENTH. 

That the danger supposed to arise from excess 

*• 

of speculation, at the commencement of an open 
conimeice with India, is altogether imaginary, 

because 



because, the enterprize individuals is uniforpn- 
ly circumscribed by tlicir means ^ and success ; be- 

m 

cause, any evil of Ibis nature, is tempprary, and 
cliccks itself, and, because, the very worst that 
can occur, in the event of (he abandonment of 
the trade by. tlje public, would bo, that mattera 
again, would return to their present state/* 

Expeuie .CK jus/Hcs our saying, that tlio evils 
of excess in speculating to a new country, arc 7iot 
iuinginary.*’ Such is the eagerness for a new 
market, among British traders, and however sur- 
prising it may seem, it is certain that there arc many 
people who are guided, in their commercial specu- 
lations, by the proceedings of others, and, without 
having information on whicli they can depend, trust 
to appearances, to ivports, to vague opinions and 
conjectures, and from carrying into execution their 
ill-digested plans, interfere with those who set out 
on sound principles and with accurate intelligence- 
The markets are thus filled, not only witli goods 
unfit for the demand, but also, witli sueli as are fit, 
tbc latter however, in quantity so far beyond the 
possibility of consumption, that, whether the goods 
are suitable for the market, or not, tbc event is the 


same. 
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same. Many instances^ fatal to the interests of our 
merchants, aiid manufacturers, might be brought 
forward to prove this. But the recent one, which 
occurred in South America, were, of itself, we 
think, sufficient to convince us, that, if this spirit of 
adventure, does not belong exclusively, to every 
individual of the commercial body, there are still 
many of that class, who are ready to dart at cv^ry 
rnarket of this description. It is enough that the 
object be new, to be desirable: Ships are imme- 
diately fitted out, and dispatched to these unknowij 
regions. They arrive, and the bubble bursts. The 
disappointed speculators — those who had informa- 
tion, and those who had none — are now on a par. — - 
They are involved in the same inexiricable difficul - 
ties. 


It will, no doubt, be remarked, that this account 
cannot apply to India, which is not a new country. 
If however, w^e except a very small number, the 
British nation are, certainly, as little acquainted 
with India as they are with Kainskatka. It is ge- 
nerally imagined in Britain, that, because India is a 
coufrtry of vast extent, containing an immense num- 
ber of inhabitants, it must necessarily, be a field for 





an extraordinary consiiinptiou of our commodities. 
Those who hold such opinions, do not consider that 
India is well supplied with its own artizaiis, who can 
product', iihiiDsl cverv article lU for the comfort or 
couvciiieiicc of life. If mc except the Company's 
oulw'ard-bound tari^oes, articles of luxury arc 
thos?, chiefly, required for Iiidia^ — ^but these arc 
iiiipoitcd, uoi for the demand of the natives^ but for 
the supply ofUic Europeans resident in the counti r, 
a fact >vhich u iil sufilciciitly account for the limit- 
ed qiiautily of Ilritish commodities consumed, com- 
puicd 1o v hat inii»h{, under the existence of a diffe- 
rent order of tliini^s, be expected to take place in 
an immense extent of pofuilafcd territory. It can- 
not be urged, that by degrees, the people will ac- 
quire a taste for our manufactures, and thus be in- 
duced to a more general use of them. The poverty, 
of the great mass of tlic population entirely excludes 
them, and the habits and religious prejii dices,, as 
well as the confined sphere of the wants of every 
class of the natives of Iliudostan, wdll, for ever, be 
a bar to the realization of such an event. If we 
lake into consideration also, the circumstance of 
their own manufactures being particularly well 

adapted 



adapted for the general uses of a warm climate, and 
that their utility is no less obvious than their cheap- 
ness, we give satisfactory reasons for the error into 
which those have fallen, who imagine, that a free 
trade to India would open up a new and immense 
mart for British manufactures. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Glasgow will learn with no less sur- 
prise than disappointment, that the markets of In- 
dia for European goods are frequently overstocked, 
and glutted to such a degree, that many individuals 
who have had long experience in the trade, who^ 
besides, from their situations as commanders of the 
Company’s ships, are allowed a considerable quan- 
tity of tonnage free of charge, who have also the 
advantage of being on the spot themselves to su- 
perintend the sale of their goods, arc yet often sub- 
jected to considerable, and, unavoidable, loss, in a 
market notoriously fluctuating.* 

That the enterprize of individuals is cir- 

cumscribed by their means, and success/* is no 
security against the effects of unlucky speculations : 
for without success, which, in such cases, is always 
doubtful, the means must be wanting. 

Thb 

• Thif if particularlj exemplified in the curreat teatou ISIS. 
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Tii?i: Lo2:is]atnrc will always endcaA^oiiTj tliroiif^h 
operation of salutary laws, to provide against 
evils that might lead to disaslroiis ron^equeiiccs to llio 
conimunity at large, but;, thcic aliool i(^n will be more 
particularly directed to w'ha^evcr might aH’ ct ib.e 
comniercial, aiul manufactui in?; el which, be- 

ing subject, more than any other, to tljc iailuciico 
of causes very rrmoie, and not ahvavs clearly scon, 
require the fosteriiig luiuj of goverurnent to guide, 
and direct thcni, ou general, and ( nlighteued prin- 
ciples. To sav, then, siippoship; the experiment to 
have been tried, Unit the worst that could occur, 
in the event of the abaiidomnent of tlie trade by 
tlic piildir, would be, that mailers, again, would 
return to [heir present staler," i.^ frcaling the suIj- 
ject too lightly. Do the gciilleinen of the Chanihor 
of Commerce seriously think, that inaKers would 
revert exactly to the state iii wliich <hey were before 
the experiment was tried ? The abandonment of 
the trade by the public implies this, that a train of 
misfortunes had compelled the public to give it up, 
or, in other words, that those engaged in it, had 
suffered in Uicir fortunes, or, been entirely ruined, 
by making the experiment. 
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Ir ercr there was a case that demanded the inter-^ 
ference of the legitlature, to prevent exten?»ive mis- 
chief to the commercial, and manufacturing, inter 
ests, it is the present. 

Wire the trade to India and China cntirrly laid 
open, pt once, an alteration so injudicious, would strike 
at the roots of all our old, and established, commci- 
cial relations, and probably lead to political changcK 
that might ultimately shake the fabrick of our 
Empire in Asia. Such wavering policy Trould 
hold us up to the world as objects of ridicule. 
The error w ould be found out when the time fov 
remedy was, alicady, past. After having lost, for 
ever, the ascendency which the iidegrity and energy, 
of the British character had gained, in the Eastern 
world, during the long period of a century, the 
wreck of our former power w^ould be the melancho- 
ly testimony of our folly. 

We fully go along w ith the Chamber of CorAt» 
pierce of Glasgow in their 

ELEVENTH RESOLUTION. 

That at a time, when the Antl« commercial 
If system of France, has been siicce fully exerted 
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to exclude us from the conliiiental markets — 
when the prosecution of an expensive war renders 
it necessary to adopt every means for augmenting 
the revenue^ and when our existence, as a natioiij 
depends, in a great degree, on tlic maintenance of 
our naval superiority, it has become, not only 
highly expedient, but, indispensably requisite, to 
open up every legitimate clianncl of trade for the 
preservation of our commercial, maritime, and fi- 
nancialj interc'.ts — ^>oiy, we must be cau- 
{ious not to open up channels of trade that may lead 
to a deterioration of these important interests, by 
grasping at too much, and justly appreciate those 
which have been long explored, and which have 
jiielicd their treasures to our industry, forages. 

RESOLUTION TWELFTH. 

That thfs Chamber, fitlly satis fieiL that the 
ii»jury arising from any monopoly must be pro- 
/-* portioiiate to the extent of the trade thus con- 
lined, convinced of the importance, and, even the 
necessity of a free intercourse with the rich, po- 
pulous, and extensive countries in the East, as 
well those formerly acquired by the Company, 
as those lately subdued by his Majesty's arms ; 
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and disniisrJng’ the idea of all interference with 
“ the tcrril 01 i:il iights^ and political privileges of 
the Comp an V ;** 

J\rsnlv:rl — petitions to both IIou-cs of 
Parllanietit^ founded on the basis of tlicse Rcso- 
1 lit. ions, be » mined iatcly prepared, and presented, 
brfoi o t!ic approaching discassioii ; tliai; the re- 
port accoinpiUiied bv these Resolutions, he print- 
ed, and conmninicatod, to members of both liou- 
ses, and transmitted to every commercial, and 
in an II far in ring, town, of iinportance, in the Unit- 
ed Kingdoiii ; tiiai iliO co-operation of the iia- 
tiorg at largo, be eaiiicGtly, requested in petition- 
ing Parliament, to refuse the rcnevvwil of llic East 
Company’s monopoly, and, that Messieurs 
&c. &c. &c. be appointed a Committee, with full 
powers to carry the above Resolutions into ef- 
"" feet.*' 

Tii 4T the injury arising from any monopoly 
must be proportionate to the extent of the trade 
thus confined’' is a sweeping, general, assertion, 
the solidity of which may be questioned ; for ex- 
perience obliges us to confess this melancholy truth, 
that commerce^ under certain specific circumstances. 
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fcannot be carried on but by the agency of a great 
public establishment, tlia capital, and resources,^ 
of individuals, as well as llio authority they can 
expect to acquire, in foreign nations, boing too U- 
miled, and Eubdivided, to cope with the diilicuities, 
diGa]>pointments, and losses, incident to a complicated 
commercial intercourse, of magnitude, w’ith distant 
couiitries. — The iinsuccessful experiment made by 
Oliver Croinvv ell, w ho put a .stop to the trade of tlic 
Compaiiy, and thus gave a fair opp;)rlanity, during 
f ve years, to adventurers to ernburk in an open trade, 
wliicb, however, ended most ruinously for them, 
is an einiiumt c?:ample, on record, of the truth of 
what Avc liave advanced re-spccting its fatal tendency. 
— And r.ll:iough circu nislariccs liave, considcra 
cluicged, since tliat period, yet they certa 
have not undergone so great an alteration ms to 
make a total chai-ge of system obviously, and im- 
periously, neces.sai V, the more especially, as it is 
evident to every one, at all informed on the subject,, 
that the Company's trade from llrilain, to their own 
territories in India, has, in the arrangements for a 
regulated trade j long ago, lost the peculiar charac- 
teristic features of a monopoly, a term wliicli can 
only with propriety be applied to the commerce to 
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The Companj’s Bengal outward-bound cargoes, 
consist generally, of iron, lead, copper, and all 
kinds of ship stores and warlike stores — woollens of 
coarse qualities, stationery fur tlic public offices, 
inediciiies for the army, and civil stations, and other 
articles of minor consequence. The ships vvLicIi 
touch at the Island of Madeira, bring out also con- 
siderable quantities of Madeira wine, for the use 
of the hospitals, and for sale. 

Tfiii Company's Bengal homeward-bound cargoes, 
consist of saltpetre, indigo, cotton wool, raw silk, 
eel ton fabi icks of various kinds, silk manufactured 
goods, sugar, and spices, &c. &c.; — ail these articles, 
dl^e have already observed, arc laid in by their own 
servants, with the exception of the indigo, which is 
bought from the manufacturers, and the whole arc 
of the best qualities procurable in India. 

The outward investments of the private trade com- 
prise a great variety of British manufactures, beer, 
Frcoch wines, &c. brought out, chiefly, for the con* 

t 

Bumption of the Europeans settled in the country^, 

'■IK 

^l!t) arc already, on the present limited system, 

abundantly * 
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abundantly supplied. 

Tuvs homeward investments of the private trade 
ip.ehide articles m(>.>tly of the same species as those 
iiiiported on the public account, but, j^-eneially, for 
the reasons already assi^-ned, of a quality very infe- 
rior to that of the goods shipped from India by the 
Company. 

NoWj we shall suppose^ that the trade is 
laid open, by which we understand, that Bri- 
tish merchants, are allowed to fit out ships for 
lud ia, loaded, according to their own extravagant- 
ly exaggerated ideas of the trade, and destined io 
ref urn, under similar clrcumslanccs. — Here, then., 
is the commencement of the direct rivalship, between 
the Company, and the private merchant, -^jj^ 
Company continue to send out their own supplies, 
which they certainly will do. and also, to send home, 
as formerly, their own cargoes, laid in under all the 
favourable circumstances above-mentioned, what 
lias the private merchant gained by tlie opening of 
the trade ? If the private trade, outward, is already 
on a scale sufficiently extensive, for the full, and, 
often, superabundant, supply of the markets, and 
the private trade, homeward, must still be op- 
posed 
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posed bv ibc trade of the Compauv, us Litlierto, who 
vill continue to possess peculiar^ local, advantages 
in India, from being the Sovereigns of the countrjs 
we may, again, ask wbat lias the private nicrcbaiit 
*gain{?d b}* the opening of the trade? If, llicii, the 
aggregate quantify’ of mcichandisc, and iiianufactur- 
I'd goods, sent out, from the want of pnreli users, 
could not be auganciitcd, Avillioiit glutting tlie mar- 
kets, and the aggregate quantity' of Eastern commo- 
dities sent borne, could not be extended, during this 
lime of universal hostility, b\^ any new measures, in 
•what respect l)avc our nicrcliants, ai'd manuraclnrers, 
at home, benefited by the trade being made free ? 
And, finally : If the present system, with some mo- 
ciififUlions, be of a iiaturc to admit of every possible 
degi^ of enerease, in tlic event e f more auspicious 
times, both in the outward, and honie\Yaid, trade, 
wbicb is the opinion of the most roinpetcnt judges, 
•why should such a system be entirely done away ? 

Convinced of the importance of the subject, we 
have been led to animadvert, freely, on these Rc- 

solutions,” as they promulgate opinions, which, in 
our conception of them, are detrimental to the very 
interests, they are intended to support. Coming, as 

they 
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they do, from a body so highly respectable as the 
Ghaiiiber of Commerce of Glasgow, and meeting the 
public eye under the plausible form Resolutions, it 
term which implies mature deliberation, the mischief 
they might produce is the more to be apprcliciulcd; 
and especially, as they carrj’ with tliem a species of 
aiitliority very much calculatjcl to impress an idea 
of trutii on the minds of the uninformed, and, tlius, 
Ic:id to general dissal isfaciion, and to a belief 
(in the event of Parliameiit deciding in favour of 
tire Company) tliut the Legislature had disregar drd 
the jnd. claims of the mercantile, manufactui infr, 
end coniincrcial classes. 

The object of th.cse remarks is, to endeavour to 
persuade siitli as inav not have investigated the 
subject, to doubt, at least, the validity of tlie as- 
sertions of the Chamhv-r of Coaimcrce of Glasgow^ 
and, to suspend tlieir judgment until they shall 
have informed themselves, when, we are persuaded, 
they M'ill be convinced, that the reasonings of the 

Resolutions*" are merely hypothetical. 

In the mean time, nve, willingly, believe, that (he 
Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow, arc actuated 
by the purest motives, and that on a further, and. 
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tnore impartial, enquiry, into the nature, and spi- 
rit, of the commerce to the Eastern world, they will 
see, that the total revolution they recommend, would 
lead to conseqiicnccs the very reverse of those which 
have come under their coptemplation. 


The Esn. 


/». (J. Jjalfour, TtiaUr. 
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abveutisement. 


Thk following pages are, the substance of 
several. Letters, written in the course of the last 
summer, on the policy of renewing the- Charter 
of. the East India Company. These Letters 
liad the good fortune, in their original shape, 
to make an impression, favourable to the view 
of the writer, on the mind of a distinguished 
Member of the House of Commons, to whom 
they were addressed; which induced a subse* 
quent request, on his part, that they might be 
communicated to the public in a connected 
form, with some scattered notes on certain 
heads, which appeared to stand in need' of 
explanation, from the loose mmaner in which 
they were originally treated. A.requesrso 
flattering the Authc^ could not withitand; but 
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lie fears lest it may have betrayed him into the 
weakness of hdiieviog, tha<t the effect of his 
observationa may be general, when all their 
influence is owing to private arid personal par- 
tiality. 



ON THB 


POLICY OF RENEWING 

THB 

EAST INDIA COMPANY‘S CHARTER* 


TO , M. P. 

Dear Sir, 

You entertain too high a notion of my 
knowledge of Ihdian affairs, in supposing that it may 
enable me to afford you any material inforination on the 
almost inexhaustible subjects, connecting themselves 
with the renewal of the East India Company's Charter* — 
It is true, that, like many others, 1 have resided several 
years in the East, but have not brought away with me, 
am afraid, so much local intelligence, as might be 
thought to correspond with the length of my residence. 
This may be ascribed, in some sprtj to my not having 
been employed in the service of the • Eaa^ India Com- y 
pany; a circumstance, that might have opened tome 
various sources and opportunities of information, which 
are closed and denied tp the merely licensed sojourner<^ 
who is u^ally left to find his vjr^y by^fih-own lights, and 
his own researches. But thoi^gb this circumstance may . 
abridge the sum, and the v^lUe, of what I. may have tp cpip- 

B ' 



MUBicate, it will have the advantage of flowing from a pure 
fount, uncontaminatcd by a suspicion of partiality or of 
prejudice. Whatsoever 1 possess, you have a right lo 
demand — at)|f||p impart it without farther apology. 

I entirely agree with you, in thinking, that the 
«[uestiou of the renewal of the Charter is agitated at an 
unfavouranie season, and under circumstances most in- 
opportune. Tlic confined state of our external commer- 
cial relations, from the political situation of Europe, 
and consequent mercantile distress, have nnide our ma- 
nufacturers and merchants most anxious for the disco- 
very of available openings for trade, and iicaturally jcalotis 
of every species of exclusioni It is not to be wondered, 
then, from the known operation of individual inte- 
rest, that men should look to their supposed imme- 
diate good, rather than to more remote advantage, by 
leekiiig the extension of the trade to India, with the ex- 
pectation of gain to themselves, though it should be at 

Cl 

the tiazard of the safe course, in which it has been 
hitlicrfp conducted, and of the national benefits derived 
from it. The interests and passions set in motion by 
the influence of these exciting causes, have been, unad- 
visedly, and certainly unintentionally, aggravated by a 
general and loose declaration of an official organ, giving 
Ipolour and countenance to the clamour, universally 
raised, for a fi^ce and open trade. 

1 shall not stay to enquire Into the motives of Mi- 
nisters, whatever they may be, whether proceeding out of 
large political considerations, personal or party relations, 
or official apprehensions, that have led them to declare 
In favour of the public pretension to the participation of 
tbe Indian trade: 1 lament, only, that such declaratioa 
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has been unfortunately made^ and in so unreserved and 
unqualified a manner ; without any explanation of the 
policy inducing it, or the objects it has in view. 
Without a developement of this nature, llpf public may 
form, as it is to be feared they have done, erroneous and 
extravagant notions, that Ministers never meant to raise, 
and may not be permitted to realize ; but which, when 
once indulged, it will be difficult to repel by reason, or 
subdue by authority. 

*J"herc is, apparently;, a wide and sensible difference 
between the expectations of the mercantile world and 
the intentions of Ministers, so far as they are expressed, 
as to the meditated extension of the tr^e to India* 
Each of these opposed parties agree in principle, though 
they differ in degree, as to the participation of com-* 
merce, to which the public ought to be admitted, witbiii 
tlie chartered limits of the Company ; and neither of 
them wish to interfere, it seems, with tlie territorial pos- 
sessions, or with the establishments, civil or military, 
by which they are governed and px'otected. The latter 
they would leave untouched; so that a commercial in- 
tercourse, more or less, be permitted with them, and with 
other friendly local states, within the circle of the Com- 
pany’s boundaries. So that the simple question, whether 
: the Charter shall be renewed or not, is not likely to 
arise for discussion, or, if it do, it will not seemingly 
encounter any contrariety of judgn^eht. It is deter- 
mined, on all sides, that it be renewed, though with cer- 
tain modifications^ according to the different conclusions 
of men, as to the latitude or quality of them. 

1 congratulate you and the House most sincerely, 
that you ate not again exposed to any difficvtlties.and 

B 2 
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<fnibarrassmcntu about the principles of govern'meB<, 
adapted, or supposed to be adapted, to the British Indian 
possessions— i*tp the power to be lodged in the hands of 
those exercilH^ the chief authorities, or the manner of 
using it. These, as we hear of no material intended 
regulations, may generally be understood as standing on 
a safe and fair footing j free from the reproach of arbi- 
trary rule on the one hand, and of oppression on the 
other. The revolution of the public sentiment in this 
respect, even in a time of general ferment, is not less 
complimentary to the national justice, than it is honour- 
able to the East India Company ; who, by a wise policy, 
in awarding a most ample provision to their public 
functionaries, have removed the temptation to offence, 
and have secured the fidelity of those in trust, by raising, 
in every well-constituted mind in their service, so ge- 
neral an abhorrence of abuse, as to render the practice 
of it dangerous, and consequently rare. Thus, from the 
acknowledged melioration of the administration of the 
powers of government, and improvement in the condi- 
tion of the native subjects of India, na nice and per- 
plexing considerations will present themselves, that 
might have a tendency to shake the established rule, 
together with the very foundation of our eastern acqui- 
sitions ; and, eventually, by the change and sliifcing of 
power, from known to unknown hands, might endanger 
and overturn the hitherto equipoised parts of our own 
original and happy constitution. 

But though this evil be removed by time and fortu- 
nate occurrences out of the way of the Legislature, while 
devising or fixing a future government for our eastern 
possessions, its deliberations not be' unembarrassed 
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by evils of another sort, which the times and circum* 
stances Imvc engendered. If the Legislature be not called 
upon to protect the rights and interests of a distant and 
foreign people, it will be importuned a loud and 
boisterous clamour, arising out of imaginary pretensions 
and grievances, at its very door. Hence the evil escaped, 
may be more than counterbalanced by the evil super- 
added. 

It would seem to require extraordinary prudence to 
moderate the public expectation, stirred and animated as 
it is at this time by public feeling; and more especially 
as that feeling has unexpectedly received a stimulant, 
where some would have looked for a corrective or check. 
Whether Minister^, from a want of confidence in their 
yet untried strength, or from a desire of conciliating 
the public mind to their initiatory measures, at first incon- 
siderately gave way to the popular pretensions, it is not 
necessary to examine, nor material in the issue. They 
have since liad time to reconsider their act, and what is 
still better for tlieir ministerial reputation, and, perhaps, 
existence, they have had an opportunity, by a dUsulution 
of Parliament in tlie interim, of placing their power on 
a more ascertained, if not on a more permanent footing, 
if they have the wisdom and the courage to adopt a 
course congenial to their station, to act on their ovyn 
policy, unswayed by the cry of the giddy crow'd on the 
one hand, or powerful solicitation on the other. S|uch a 
conduct is more open to their adoption, from the circum- 
stance, which for another purpose has been condemned, 
that, though they have pledged themselves to admit the 
public to the participation pf the Indian trade, they h^ye 
<BOt boun^l tlieinselves to any precise plan, by which it is 
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to be regulated, or the exact extent to which it is to be 
carried. All that the Board of Controul, speaking for 
Ministers, have at present declared, is, that the public 
shall be admitted, by the new Charter, to share in the 
trade, with the single^ exception of China, within the 
limits hitherto reserved to the exclusive commerce of 
the East India Company. This concession, however, is 
not absolute, but circumscribed by terms, to be htjreafter 
discussed and adjusted by the Legislature, in contem- 
plation of the rights of the Company, already in pos- 
session of the entire trade, and the indispensable means 
of prosecuting it. There is a safe interval for re- 
pentance, which, if Ministers do not embrace the benefit 
of for themselves, it is to be hoped, that the Legislature 
will employ, in carefully and cautiously examining their 
questionable policy. 

Whatever the views of administration may be, it is yet 
to be learnt, what remote advantages are to be expected 
from the intended modification of the Company’s Charter, 
for the prospect of present good they profess to disregard 
themselves, and to discourage in othci’s.* The Public, 

* Observe what Lord Melville says on this subject, in his Letter 
of the Slst of March, 181^. 

Yon will do me the justice to recollect, that in all oiir discus- 
sions on this subject, both recently, and on former occasions, the 
admission of the ships of merchants In this country into the trade of 
India, in concurrence with those of the ' Company, hu neyer been 
. urged as a measure, from which much fminediate benefit would, in 
my opinion, be derived, either to ttie country, or to the individuals 
who might embark in the speculation ; and I am certainly not with? 
11 ^ 1 1 i^ohsiderable apprehension, that, at least, on the first opening of 
tile > trade, the public eapectatfon, as to the British territories in 
^n^ia affording any considerable nutici* for British manofactorei, 
beyond Uie amount of our present exports, ma> be disappointed.’* 
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on tlie oilier hand^ under the iuniience of a partial 
patronage, demand a full, free and unbounded enjoy* 
inent, as of natural right, of all the branches of Indian 
Commerce. They look at India, without rejecting on the 
length and nature of our intercourse with it, as a vacant 
soil — open to the cultivation of every adventurer, who 
shall think fit to cultivate it — a productive, rich field, to 
which they have a right, equ<aUy with the Company, in com* 
monparccuage ; and hence they set up a loud, undaunted 
cry, as if it had never been before urged and silenced, 
against monopoly and usurpation. 

You, who are not unacquainted with Parliamentary 
History, must know, that ‘^Monopoly’* has been the con- 
stant warhoop against the Company, for more than two 
centuries, so often as the renewal of their Charter has 
fallen under discussion ; and that it has always been put 
down, as often as it lias been raised, by the voice of 
reason and sober sense. It has gained additional strength 
of late, by the added vociferation of political specu- 
latists, who in an indiscriminate zeal, would confound^ 
without distinction, the Company’s peculiar and qualified 
privileges, in a common condemnation with ordinary 
mono{)olics; which are and ever mjist be odious. This 
would seem to make it necessary, that I should endeavour 
to got rid, in limine^ of this reproachful and disparaging; 
cry, which, however it may apply to common cases, can- 
not attach, in my humble apprehension, to the regulated 
monopoly of the East India Company. This will lead 
to the consideration, on which I shall but slightly toupl^ 
of the History of the Company’s Trade. 

Taking it for granted that you are informed, as inat> 
im of notoriqty and^hfsU’ry, of the eireumtanefii -of 
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the rise and progress of the British Commercial Inter- 
course with the East, I shall treat very generally of facts, 
though I may indulge rather more particularly in ap- 
parent inferences from them. 

It would seem sufficient to assert, that for nearly 
two centuries, a state of commerce has been main- 
tained between this country and India, more or less in 
degree, according to the varying conditions of mercantile 
adventure from the genius of distinct intermediate aeras. 
The commerce with that distant clime, from its first 
commencement through all its gradations, has required, 
from its very nature, ii larger capital, than individuals 
could be expected to furnish, for advancing its requisite 
ends. At the earliest date, so long ago as the reign of 
Edward the 6th, we have to notice the association of 
noblemen, merchants, and manufacturers, for prosecuting 
a trade with India, through the medium of a joint-stock 
company: And this it may be said, with a temporary 
deviation in the time of the protectorate, which was soon 
abandoned, lias been considered as the only safe way in 
which such a commerce is manageable. The large ves- 
sels, suitable to the voyage, the outfit and incidental ex- 
pcnces, the value of the cargo, the great intervenient 
distance between the two countries, the consequent long 
duration of tlie diiierent stages df4he adventure, the 
numerous means, domestic as well as foreign, absolutely 
necessary for conducting it, proved, from the beginning, 
the’ impracticability of carrying on the -trade on the 
single capital of individuals. 

It was also felt, in the Very infancy of the inter- 
'coUK^e, from rival nations, (the Portuguese and the 
*ll>atch) beteg aUready enlbarked id the same speculatimi. 
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and from tbeir having obtained a local establishment, 
that it would be necessary, in order to keep up a com- 
mercial connection witli the then iiewly-discovered world, 
free from interruption, to establish certain mercantile 
clepdts, and factories, on the coasts of the Indian Seas, 
These were requisite, as well for the primary puipose of 
refreshment to our ships, as forgiving security and per- 
manency to our commerce, by expediting, through the 
mediate agency of persons on the spot, the disposal of 
the outward cargo, and the provision of the homeward re- 
turns. 

Little time elapsed, from the first settlement of thin 
nature, before it was discovered that further means were 
essential, in fortifications on shore, and armed vessels 
afloat, to protect the opening trade, from the selfish arts 
and practices, and, in many instances, the open and 
daring attacks of foreign, contending adventurers. It will 
be unnecessary to recapitulate the various impediments, 
arising naturally out of the undertaking itself, or opposed 
by adverse interests, disturbing and hazarding its suc- 
cess, that baffled the early efforts of the first Indian en- 
terprises, The detail would only present a disgusting 
account of piratical and murderous events, that shock 
and shame humanity, and could scarcely have been tole- 
rated by any civilized country, if they bad not happened 
at such a distance, as to defeat any immediate controul, 
and if they had not been of such atrociousness, •as to be 
difficult even of belief. It will be enough to remark, that 
the necessity of such defensive establishments called for 
an increased capital, and led, as a matter of course, to 
larger mercantile associations. The nation was not pre- 
pared, either from its little regard to commerckil pur- 
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the advantages of whicit were not sufficiently un- 
derstood^ or froni its navol power, sucli it was at this 
interval, to put forth its arm to protect the growing trade. 
The discovery of this new source of commercial riches, 
tire prosecution and the defence of it, in all its parts, 
was, for these reasons, abandoned by the state to the 
enterprise of associated individuals. At their own cost, 
their own hazard, and for their own benefit mainly, but 
relatively for the public good, it was permitted to them, 
with broader or more confined principles, correspondent 
with the temper of the times, to institute foreign fac* 
lories, and to defend them by military out-works. 

Local establishments necessarily involved the new 
settlers, through a community of interests, in the con- 
cerns of the neighbouring nations, and more especially 
of tluit from which they were allowed a permissive right 
of liabitation ; and this communion, operating witli 
other natural causes, had a tendency to engage them in 
mutual defensive obligations, aud subsequently in offen- 
sive league, with the surrounding states. These, with 
other concurring circumstances, connecting themselves 
with similar establishments, founded by the adventurers 
of other nations, and the consequences they superin- 
duced, led, in process of time, to institutions of a more 
warlike and determined character, which changed the 
pure princi{)le of the original design, and converted it, 
from a .mere commercial speculation, into a political 
scheme, partaking more of a national character, than of 
a mercantile transaction; This second and mixed state 
of Indian commerce required a still further increase of 
pecuniary resources, fitted to the complex exigencies of 
the new situation, not only dcnlanding a more e^t^oded 
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trapital to supply them, but new concessions on the pdrt 
of the Government, and renunciations on the part of the 
Public, to induce reasonable men to proceed on so vast, 
so fluctuating*, and so perilous a plan. 

Successive Charters are granted by successive Kings^ 
stamping the persons engaged in this commerce with a 
perpetual corporate capacity ; bestowing on them an ex- 
clusive privilege of local trade; arming them with a 
power to acquire and possess foreign dominions ; to 
erect forts ; to raise armies ; to make peace and war, so 
that it affected not Christian Princes ; with all the com- 
mon and distinguishing incidents of sovereignty.* These 
encouragements, that mark the second sera of the Com- 
pany’s history, were- given by degrees, within the inclu- 
sive reigns of Queen Elizabeth and William the Third, 
and induced the East India Company to erect factories 
at almost every convenient place of trade, washed by the 
Indian seas. The different monarchs recognised in the 
Charters, from time to time granted by them, the prin- 
ciple of a joint-stock and exclusive trade, as adapted to 
a commercial intercourse with so distant and so pecu- 
liar a country. 

The slight change introduced in the reigns of James 
and Charles, though affecting the original and pre- 
viously established Company, did not vary materially 
the principle just asserted; Indian commerce being 
still treated as an exclusive commerce, from which 
the nation at large was shut out— •although certain 
favourites were let into the enjoyment of it, by the 
grace of the^, respective Sovereigns. Tlie only direct 
aberratioa- from tlie principle of exelusion, as before 
remarked^ took place ih the time Of Cromwell^ Md a 
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free tratic was, in consequence, indulged and pursued’; 
bm this failing in its intended objects and operation, and 
being found to be practically inconvenient and unwise^ 
was soon after relinquished, when things were restored 
to tlieir original state ; and the Protector, though a 
favourer of innovation, became, on conviction, tlie fol- 
lower and imitator of the policy of his predecessors in 
power, by granting an exclusive Charter, with extensive 
and liberal endowments. 

All the Princes, within the period in refei*ence^ 
treated the East India Company with especial favour-* 
•timulatcd them to exertions in the prosecution of their 
foreign objects — and one of them affected to treat 
them as sovereigns having a distinct rule, independent 
of the parent stale; refusing to take any cognizance of 
their acts, or to redress alleged injuries to foreign courts, 
arising out of them ; referring the foreign states to seek 
their remedy at the immediate hands of the Company.* 
In addition to this extraordinary mark of royal cour- 
tesy and delicacy, the East India Company received 
a more solid instance of attention from Charles the 


• There is an cmineiit -iiistnice of at a mndi later period, 
arhleli orcarred in settling die .preliminaries of the Treaty oCParis— 
anti wliidi is noticed by Mr. Mttcpherson, m his iraloablc History of 
European Commerce with India, page 19*^. To the French Ministers 
requisition for the restoration of certain territories^ taken from tiia 
French by Uie East India Consfiany, tiie ^British Minister is stated to 
have made the following explicit declaration and reply 

** Respecting those territorial acquisitions the English East India 
^ Company have made in Asia, every dispiite relative thereto most be 
'** seitled by tliat Company, tlie Cmek ef Eagkmrf having no r^ht to 
** outer/en -ia what is aUowetlito be 2i|^«and wlmive ppoperty of 
* d bclQOging to the Eq^isb nation.*’ 
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Second^ in the cession and alienation to them, in perpe** 
tuity, as absolute lords and proprietors, of the valuable 
Island of Bombay ; a practical comment on the capacity 
of the Company to enjoy foreign territory, according to 
the principle of their Charter, by the cession of local 
sovereigns. This recognition it may be well to keep iu 
minjl throughout the observations that 1 have subset 
fjuftttly to offer. 

I have forborne to notice the variotfs and fluctuating 
fortune, which attended these different stages of tlie 
Indian trade — the changes of^ capital required in the 
prosecution of it— the occasional interruption it expe- 
rienced from foreign states, that only served to 
invigorate its course, and the opposition it intermediately 
encountered from tlie British public, which somewhat 
impeded its march, but finally rendered it more firm and 
steady. Foreign rivalry, througii the powerful medium 
of joint and consolidated com[)aiiies, deniousti-ated the 
necessity of an organised and embodied resistance — and 
this, in the progress of things, became so clear and ob- 
vious to the meanest judgment, as to«counteiTaii the 
pretences set up, at different intervals, by interested indi- 
viduals, for altering the course and conduct of the en- 
terprise, by throwing it open to the nation at large. 

It has been my endeavour to ti*ace generally* the 
principle and process of Indian commerce, to the period 
at which it is now arrived, without troubling you with 
more historical circumstances than are strictly requisite 
to elucidate my statements, and to sustain the inferences 
drawn from them. 1 bl^e not, therefore, delayed you by 
aecounts of the particular profit and loss of the Com- 
pany at certain periods* of their advenlure^nop of tlie 
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direct and indirect benefit accruing to the nation at 
large, from the manner in which it was conducted. 
What I have hitherto liad in view, is, to demonstrate, 
that commerce with India, from the beginning, could 
not be carried on and maintained, from the inherent 
nature of it, as well as from the relative state of things, 
at the time at which it was first attempted, by any other 
medium than of an exclusive Company : that it of 
necessity a* monopoly : that any other course of trade, 
which depended on single efibrts and individual caprice, 
which might be assumecUand laid down at pleasure, was 
not calculated to the object : that at the very outset — it 
required strong and concentrated means to force the 
introduction of it : — tliat it needed a methodised and 
increasing support in its progress, which neither indivi** 
dual exertions, nor resources, nor humours, were capable 
of administering: — that these could only be supplied, 
constantly kept up, and systei^atically . directed, by a 
large and wealthy association, acting by their Directors, 
under their joint consent, and not on the particular po- 
licy and interests of separate private persons, which, 
drawing distinct ways, would have induced endless dis- 
traction, instead of one great and uniform end : that a 
variety of statesmen had recognised, from time to time, 
the ^ principle of exclusive trade, as applicable to our 
intercourse w'ith India, and as indispensable to the 
management of it : — that successive Kings, acting 
on their counsel, bad favoured the principle recount- 
mended; and in furthntince of the policy which it 
dictates, had condescended, ^vlb to delegate their prin- 
|dpal prerogatives, and suffered them, without jealousy, 
:to be exercised (a strange and^’ novel experiment) by a 
subjectrbody : that such prerogatives were at all times 
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considered necessary io be communicated fw the succi?ss- 
ful issue of the adventure^ and, demanding an entirety 
in the use, could not have been placed in tlie hands of 
separate parties, however respectable they miglit liavc 
been, without producing as ciiangcable a rule, as there 
were persons to exercise it : that there was no reason 
to repent of the principle at first laid down, fw the go- 
vernment of the Indian Trade — nor was there any devi- 
ation from it, except in a particular instance, and for a 
short space, and in an innovating age : and such tcm|x»- 
rary and occasional departure, so far from lessening the 
authority of tlie principle ‘ acted on, confirmed, by its 
miserable success, or, rather, by its utter failure, the 
superiority, if not the sole fitness, of the policy, origi- 
nally adopted, to the administration of our affairs with 
the East. 

The first trade to India %vas carried on, as it has Ijecn 
shewn, by the means of a monopoly ; depending on the 
will and authority of the crown. Neither the country, 
nor the crown itself, except perhaps iu private presents 
and gratuities, and those of no great amount, derived 
any pecuniary compensation, within the periods de- 
scribed, for the ahandonmenU if the expression be war- 
rantable, of our Indian Commerce to an exclusive com- 
pany. There was nothing in point of faet to abandon. 
The foundation of trade was to be laid ; to be built upon 
9iS opportunities offered ; and to be finally established by 
resources and exertions, tliat could only be afforded by 
an extensive body of men. The nation at large could 
not expect to find more advantage from this, than any 
Other species of commerce, prosecuted from its shores, 
and it did not certainly Aerive less. Even in the earliest 
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clays the Indian Trade was made subservient to the .genera! , 
interests of the country, by affording a vent for several 
exportable staple articles,* and an opportunity for the im- 
portation of others of the most vital political import- 
ance.t 

In proportion as the trade opened itself, it, in the 
same degree, demanded fresh energies and increasing 
capital ; not productive, in tlie usual routine of eoiii'^ 
merce, but to be laid out, to a large amount, in dead, 
slowly-yielding stock — in purchasing and providing th^fo- 
cilities, nay even the indispensable necessaries, the instru- 
ments, the very implements, as it w’cre. In fectorics and 
forts, for sustaining its first footing and gradual progress. 
This capital was eagerly furnished, and in a way most 
advantageous to the country. It was not* taken from one 
branch of commerce to be diverted to another: — by the 
successful use of which little could possibly be added to the 
stock of the whole; but it was more than half subscribed 
by persons, who, from station, profession, and sex, could 
not personally engage in trade; and, strange as it appears, 
by the subjects of other powers ;’ all and every, one of 
these, however foreign their habits and their relations, 
were made to assist in the success of an enterprize, purely 
national, and exclusively British. At the present hour, 
the funds, on which this trade is canied on, bear ihil^ 
originally distinctive feature. 

The successful application of these funds, to the nur- 
ture of our Indian Trade, had advanced and matured it, 
at the instant contemplated ; so that it bad gained an in- 
^rodaction every where, where it might be thought de- 

* WooHens aad Metals. * t Saltpetre, 



^iirabie to introduce it — so wide and expanded an es- 
tablishment^ with so multifarious and so large an ex- 
penditure attached to it — that it became an imperious 
matter- of prudence, with those embarked in the adven- 
ture, vvhetlicr it should be pursued, to its possible extent 
on the precarious tenure by which it was then held. The 
magnitude of tlie capital employed, with well-grounded 
doubts of the efficacy of the Royal Charter, for securing 
and continuing the future advantages of exclusive trade, 
which began now to be generally expressed, made the 
East India Company desirous of obtaining the consent of 
Parliament^ in confirmation of their preexisting charter; 
which promised, when obtained, to put their possession 
On a more safe and lasting foundation, and to create a 
third grand and coveted asra iii their constitution* 

The first Parliamentary sanction of the Com* 
|>ahy’s privileges occurred shortly after the Revolution ; 
and whatever stability or other advantages it might be 
supposed to realise to the Company, it had undoubtedly 
the efFectj from that time to the present, of keeping it 
under constant parliamentary controul> and under perpe- 
tual eontribution. 

1 shall pass over the short history of the new and rival 
Company^ created by the 9th and 10th of William the 
Ipd^on the consideration of a public^loan of ti^o millions 
of money — the failure of its objects— -and the great na- 
tional as well as pritate inischieP produced by it; which 

* Hiis was occaiioned by exeesaive exportations of Bullion and Mer* 
ehandize; the latter of which, owinf; to the glut of the Market, could 
hot find purchasers abroad-^tid by equally extravagant importations 
of Indian Manufactnres-^to the of our own Artizans and Mano* 
facturers^Theact consUtiitli^gite neyr Corngmoy, passed towards tho 
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the Legislature^ that had occasioned it^ was almost^ on the 
instant^ supplicated to remedy, and wliicli ended in 
bringing back the commerce into its first and simple 
channel, by leading, in a sense of mutual advantage, to 
the incorporation of the old and new Company, at the 
beginning of the reign of Queen Anne; whicli Com- 
pany, so united, has continued ever since, by virtue of 
repeated Charters, and various Acts of Parliament, to 
carry on the exclusive Commerce to the eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope. , 

It would be beyond the present purpose to go into an 
enumeration of the particular times, at which the exclu- 
sive privileges of the United Company have been con- 
firmed, by Charter and Acts of Parliament, from the 
time of Queen Anne to the present reign ; or the sums 
of money that have been absolutely given, or temporarily 
lent to the country at a small rate of interest, or without 
interest at all, in consideration of the renewal of them ; or 
to trace, with any minute care, the relinquishment, on 
the part of the Company, of direct claims on the country, 
or the advantages rendered by it, by the sacrifice of the 
Company’s interests, under parliamentary stipulations^ 
to the paramount interests of the State. It would seem 
sufficient to shew, that within , the present reign only, 
fhe Comfiany has contributed to the exigencies oflllhe 
State, either in cash payments, or contributions scarcely 
less direct, the large aggregate amount of 5,135,3191.*^ 

end of the Session 1698— and was repealed in the spring of 1700, by 
the llth and lath of William the jfHd. 

*3ae the printed paper (No. 1 r) snbinitted by the Court of Direetors 
to the pTMidentof the Board of Controol. Appendix D. Page 57^ of 
the papers respeeting the iiegotiatioA,4ie» Blatk and Parry. 
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Within the interval^ immediately noticed^ the Chai^er 
tvas coiiOrmed by express Act of Parliament, not lesa 
than three times $ and on every occasion of renewal, the 
privileges of the Company have undergone an exact and 
severe investigation. It were impossible that any more 
^ close scrutiny could be had into the merits of any system, 
both in regard to principle, operation, and effects, than 
was instituted in the years 1/83-4^ and afterwards in 
the year 17^3 with respect to the Indian system, as then 
In application to the administration of our eastern affairs. 

The Indian Bills of Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt are fresh in 
tecollection, and tend, in their memorable result, ^ to 
prove, that however the two great authors of them might 
differ on other points, they entertained one and the same 
opinion, as evidenced by their respective bills, that a re-* 
gulatcd monopoly, as established through the instriH 
hieiitality of the East India Company, is alone suited to 
our Eastern Commerce. These enlightened and rival 
statesmen had not to form a judgment on hasty or 
visionary data, but on experimental grounds, from the 
view of a large and discovered principle, in its broad and 
direct use, for a long series of years* However distinct 
and wide from each other, the notions of these eminent 
pof^ians might be, on the capacity of the Execuiive 
Bo^of the East India Company, for the discharge of 
the delegated functicms of sovereignty, with due effect to 
the subjects placed under its guardianship and govern-* 
ment, they neither of them doubted' its competency 
for maintaining the Commercial relations, created by 
Charter, and confirmatory acts of the legislature ; much 
less doubted they the wisdom, policy, or justice, on 
Jvhich the exclusive pirwileges, lavoured by the crown 

c 2 
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and the legislature, were at firat' cbRfetred, and tilt£» 
mately secured. They, perceived, as every diseerning eye 
must see, the necessity, in the first stage of the British In> 
diauintercourse, forunited capital and united effiMrts,tofighl 
and combat against the intr^ue and force of commercial 
adversaries in the territory, the seat of the intended enter- 
prise : nor eould they fail to observe, what more extended 
and more conjoint aids would be required, in a further 
advanced stage, for securing the footing which should be 
adverse^ won from the opponents of the adventure. Every 
Parliamentary provision, made in the progressive advance 
of the trade, during the third sera, the Company and the 
Pubiie could not but contemplate as an approbation, 
on mature reflection and experience, of the principle on 
which the trade was conducted, and of its adequacy 
to its end. 

The virtue of the Parliamentary sanction was 
ieen in its immediate efifecte, now observable to 
all. It had given the authority of the state to the grant of 
the Crown— it had bestowed a seeming permanency on 
tile grant, by the frequent renewal of it, and had sanc- 
tioned the exercise of the lights which it conveyed by 
numberless formal recognitions. Under the faith and en- 
cmingement these acts the C^pany enlarged their 
Views ; they contented not theiikselves with a mete'll^ing 
|dace, but surrounded it with a eircumjacedt domain; pur- 
chased. or ceded out of grace by. the local ^rc^rietors. A 
jfixed interest in ^e soil entailed on. the. Cmupany, not 
.only the defence of their own ieititoiial p^essions, but 
cdllcd <m them to eontrihute to the aid the Princes, 
ftopt whom they derived their lands. The latter service^ 
tibti^ed dew cdsnonat'thcM ibexMi^ld vidtte aad oOO' 
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Mcquenc^, began to demaDd proteetion^ and heqce fol- 
lowed tlie erection of fortresaes^ and ihe constitution of 
regular troops* The growing importance of the Com^ 
pany’g territorial establishments inQamed the enmity of 
foreign colonists and settlers, and more especially of the 
French. As the latter could not make, from national con- 
siderations, direct and open war upon the English, in these 
their foreign possessions, they contrived, by busy intrigue, 
to stir up animosities, or excite pretensions in the neigh- 
bouring Potentates, tha^ could not fail to engage the 
rival European Adventurers on distinct sides of tlie con- 
troversy to which they were calculated to lead. The fruit 
nr effect of this policy disappointed the views of those who 
conceived it. Though it served to plunge the Company in 
unbounded temporary expense, and diverted their capi- 
tal from the purposes of trade, it tended to increase their 
influence, by direct territorial acquisitions, and to raise 
their credit by an impression, which it afforded an oppor- 
tunity of making, of their .constancy apd courage. Local 
strife and warfare induced lo^aLaUiances — and their na- 
tural consequences were a partitiop of spoil and of con- 
quest. These called forth, m time, eopstaat military 
establishments and laige standing armies ; partajking, ap 
circumstances demanded, of a mixed natuns und form, 
AAtic, as well jis Europemi^ iba former, from the num* 
bers nearer band, being, at times, the main ingredient 
of which the armies were composed. The military ardour 
And spi|it of the 3ritisli scidlery corpmunicafed a Jpart of 
its character to ihe native troops embodied ’with them in 
the same ranks; And, by tlimr joint and well-direpted force, 
the Company succeeded in a variety of struggles, which 
net 
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powers^ in conjunction with native states^ both in indirect 
hostility^ and in open and legitimate contest^ distinguish-* 
ed by all the features of public and national warfare. In 
none of these conflicts, numerous as they were, had the 
. Company recourse to the parent state, either for pecuniary 
resources, or for military succour, save in the form of a 
stipendiary t>r subsidised assistance, and that, considering 
the scope of their own military establishments, to a com«- 
paratively small extents In some late instances, at the 
meridian of the Company's power, they have themselves 
returned the partial boon which they had received, not 
only with interest,- but with generosity unparalleled and 
unrequited,* in contributing with their proper and pe- 
culiar force, to the pure enterprises of the state, in de- 
feating the aiobitious purposes of the national enemy, and 
iredoxring or destroying his possessions. 

Passing lightly over the annals of the East India Com- 
pany, from the date of the Parliamentary confirmation of 
Its privileges, as well as the acts that have rendered them 
(diiitinguished, I would direct your consideration to the 
effects alone, to which it led. 

It bad the immediate tendency of encouraging the 
East India Company, under the prospect of a more regu- 
lar and continued possession, to step beyond the 
boundaries, ascribed to their &vdbrie8, and, in afavour- 
jshle turn of circumstances^ to .c^^eed the narrow confines 

f The expedition to TS|;^pt Is in proof of tliis, as is fdso the reduction 
fflif the French, and Dutch, an^ Danish ssttlements on theiPeninsula ; 
j^ecaptare of Ceylon, (and the Dutch settlements, particnlarly Jav# 
imd its dependencies, to the eastward, and Menuftiua and Bourbon, the 
^ lIstj^HMe^ions of Franep aitd heir.idlief to the east of the pipe. The 
.^ ^pensco jof the ct^ptares m not yet flilly paid to the pmpany ; 
^d some of them^ with itflmentiihied^ are uishapdaQiD^y 

t^^ttgeaer^j diq^ated. 
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trf trade, to found an empire of its own ; containing wltfc- 
in it not only the first and necessary means, but present* 
ing tlie very field and source of commerce itself. It had 
changed a mere casual domicile, into a fixed and esta* 
blislred dominion : it had converted a permissive trade 
into an absolute independent commerce. By making it 
aiT^nd, instead of a mean, it had reducc^d commerce, 
which was a principal, into the quality of an accessary, or 
subordinate incidentorconsequeace. In the course of this re-* 
markable and .on avoidable revolution, the agents or instiru* 
ments were raised, a$ well as tlie ends themselves. Instead 
of private, undistinguished adventurers, prosecuting their 
simple, mercantile speculation, within a circumscribed 
Hmit; with a few straggling ships afloat; with a handful 
of civil servants on shore ; and with a restricted purse ; we 
liave to witness the elevation of the East India Company 
to the proud rank of sovereigns ; the conversion of theit 
scanty shipping, into a powerful fleet, giving direct em- 
ployment to 8000 seamen, and about 1400 Commanders 
and Officers ; the constitution of a mere compting-honse 
appendage into three extensive establishments of enlight- 
ened civil servants; a militaiy force, locally created, 
vying almost in strength and numbers with our national 
armies;* a Territory, reduced into qiiiet and peaceable 
possession, more than co-extensive with the Mother 
Country, with a population, quadruple in number to the 
subjects of the parent state; with a Revenue of fifteen 
millions annually ; with a capital, or credit, actually avail- 


* The CcmpaiiV*s armies at the three priacifat presidoficies consti* 
4ute a body of t4d>,0Q0 epeunaodedhiy upwards of SOQO Earoj^san 
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ahle^ und employed on these grand and commanding ob? 
jects^ exceeding fifty-one millions sterling.^ 

These are the plain^ direct, and discernible results to 
&e East India Company itself, from the exercise of 
the exclusive privileges permitted to it ; nor is the bene- 
ficial effect to the state less essential, though, probably^p, 
not so striking or apparent. ^ 

The state has had the good fortune to reap, almost 
in direct contribution, during the existing reign only, 
above five millions of money .f It has a security for 
participating,^ according to legislative provision, after 
the Indian territorial, and other authorised debts are 
discharged^ and the moderate legal interest on the Com- 
pany’s capital defrayed, more largely even than the 
Company itself, in the surplus revenue of its territories. 
So that, if in future times, more income shall be col- 
lected than is sufficient for the exigencies explained, 
it will go not into the coffers of the Company, but into 
the public treasury. In the mean time, it has substanr 
ttially and solidly profited, in the export of the staple 
furticles and the manufactures of the country, to the 
amount of more than one million per annum 

* How tliiii capital Is (einplpy<t4f aad pf wliat it consists, is distinctly 
Stated in the Papers printed for the information of the proprietors of 
^ast India stock. Vide, Papers Re/fpectki^ ^$he Hegntiatim, 4rs. pages 
$S,\.56. The amomit specifically dev^d to the Induin and Cbinc^ 
^lipde, is not less than sl,0(N),qo^. Hfee Page i44 of tite same Papers. 

; ,t. ^Ti^e actual amount of cont,nbtit(ons from the ISast India Company 
pi Opfernment, between the years 176& to I8tl, was 5,135,3191. 
Papm respecting the Negofiation, page 57. 
t ,Tlif average export pf woolleua, (always a losing trade) is 
, Air other export arfioi^s together, do.^not exceed the 
*^al valne of Sd^SSSl. lEee lt6 of the Supplement 

^ Beport pf ^ Select ^ffiinittM of ^ ^oie Of 
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the imports of foreign produce, in customs and excise, 
omitting smaller considerations, it has received from tha 
Company’s hands more than four millions sterling an- 
nually.* The country at this moment possesses three regi- 
ments of well disciplined troops, maintained entirely at 
the expense of the Company, for its internal defence ; and 
several thousandsf of the British population, more 
easily conjectured than to be computed, are constantly 
kept and employed in the domestic establishments of 
the Company, or from the influence and demands of its 
trade, not only from being burthensome to the state, buf 
are rendered instrumental to its good. 

If such the Oi’igin and effects pf the exclusive prir 
vileges of the East India Company, it is not to be won- 
dered that statesmen, like Mr. Fox or Mr. Pitt, though 
bold enough in their political conceptions, should not 
venture to trench upon them, so as to affect the one or 
the other materially. It is left for other times to demand 
another policy ; and for other statesmen to meditate a 
phange in our established Indian relations. 

'VV^ith what justice the popular outcry is raised against 
the Pa^t India Company’s monopoly, as it is called, and 
with what reason it is seemingly regarded by the present 
race of statesmen, may be learnt from the brief pre- 
ceding account of the history pf the affairs of the East 
India Company. Wfaajt is there, it may be asked, in 
the Company’s exclusive privileges, as explained, that 
should subject them to the sam,e common odium, ia 
yrhjich comm^ mopopolies are wont to be holden? 

* The Katies la'castoaoi aad rsaUre aiasiiiitedin the yiear, 
jn Jnmmry 1811, to See Page Sir of tho Papers re^pioctii^ 

the {Negotiation, See. ike. . 

' t nsBeaiettaiedyliiamodefateafffmate^atSOypOO pti^^ 
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Were (he Compuny’s privileges^ in their foundation, or 
f»resent expanse, granted as u boon from the crown, at 
the expense of the nation at large ? This I take to be 
the leading circumstance, exciting hatred against mono** 
polies in generaL Is this feature to be found in the 
exclusive privileges of the Company ? Did the crown 
take any thing valuabie from the common possession, to 
throw it with a lavish bounty into the lap of tlie East 
India Company ? This has never even been asserted. 
What, in point of fact, had the crown to give ? A naked 
right to trade with a scarcely discovered world — a hare 
permission to seek a commercial footing, by its own 
device, in a strange land* If the mercantile body of the 
community be restrained from competition in the new 
fulventure, and has ever since been restrained, it is out 
of the ordinary care of the state towarcis its common 
membei's, in exercising a discretion belonging to it, 
jn controlling all public acts, whiefii may interfere with 
the public interests. The trade of the state, as all other 
its concernments, is alike submitted to the government 
of the state. It must be regarded, not as it may 
simply affect the conuucrcial part of the community, 
but .as it may touch the great body of the nation. If 
the latter interest require that the trade be conducted 
by a part of the mercantile body, instead of the whole, 
ibe less must he given up to the grater interest, the 
society of merchants, to the society at large. But what 
lil^ti^.oneseasojQ, in consultation of the general good, 
under other circumstances and ti^es, be directly 
f^posite. It might be right, at first, to cmiduot the 
in^n .timdfe' UpoD an eaeloalre prfnfiiide, bnt it 
lind obtained a ce^n s||ibflity and flfiactoity, it nd^t be 
to altdr the 9onne and 'Thia, 
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however, would be the care of succeeding governments, as. 
times or circumstances should appear to be ripe for the 
alteration : and if no change has been introduced, the 
necessity of it, it may be supposed, has not liitherto been 
apparent. But as it was the .duty of preceding periods 
to take care for themselves, so it may be deemed to be 
the duty of the present day, to guard its own peculiar 
interests ; and in the exercise of this office, it is the 
fashion of the passing hour to condemn, not only the 
universal principle of monopoly, as applicable to general 
trade, but the modified and regulated application of the 
principle to the exclusive and long approved Commerce 
of the East India Company. . 

I have already shewn, that the strong feature which 
pervades monopolies generally, disfiguring and rendering 
them repulsive, is not to be found on the face of the 
Company’s qualified monopoly. It will be my endeavour 
to shew, in a few words, that it differs as much in its 
ordinary, as it does in its primary and distinguishing 
feature* 

It is the property of monopoly to act on a pure selfish 
principle— to acquire for itself— keep all things to itself— 
to suffer no participation. Now, from tiie first to the last, 
^in every intermediate stage,' the public has been constH 
toted, if not a nominal, a real and substantial partner, 
not in the losses indeed, but in all the benefits, be they 
what they might, of the Company’s commercial pro- 
. ceedings. Not a ship has traversed the Indian seas, at 
any period of the adventure, but some, price has been 
paid by the Company, either in the shape of compulsory 
exports, or stipulated returns, or in hard gold, for the 
license or privilege* of saflUig* Hie fall gai# of any 
adventure has not been permitted to fiow In U natuml 
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^irection^ into the pockets of the East India C/^topany^ 
hut has been in^ounded^^ as it were^ beyond a liixiited 
jamount, in the bands of the Company’s executive, atid 
subjected to the contronl and will of the state* The 
Company, from the very outfit of its trade, has not been 
permitted to draw to the extent of the present and imme^ 
diate profits deducible from it, but bes been obliged to 
apply the mesne produce to increase the caj[Htal of trader 
or to enlarge or fortify tbe sphere of it» Ail its extra 
accumulations in commerce have in this way been 
(exhausted and applied, in the purchase, improvement, and 
defence of its territorial possessions, to many times the 
^amount of the productive commercial capital. Even 
targe sums, equal to a national revenue, have been bor- 
rowed and added to such gains, to eke out what was 
wanting to .complete this Tieceisary work which was to 

rescue oor Eastern .coanuficrce from a state of uncertain 
dependence on foreign powers, and place it on the sure 
basis of independent absolute tenure^ to change an^unre- 
duced right, held in common wkh every people on the 
fiiee of the universe, into unqualified and private pos- 
session. In the annexation^ ev^o of the extensive terri- 
torki possession^ which are how added to, and indeed 
form the very foundation on which oar Eastern com- 
ineree 'iS erected, the state has contrived to raudcr them 
ns well as tbe commerce itself, contrU^utable beyond a cer- 
tain bcnind to the services of the. cdmmunifyi Tbe 
pany^ inst^d of pursuing a moimpolyy/ tfaen^ as. it is 

^ ^ li^ninst nistbe pfeaam^ IVanvUih itist the Cemp^hfy 

iplwajpveonikl^^ exteotioD of territoiy v neeesftsry^ or a?sirfthie ; 
for ttwjt b^.oftsnf.tbri^ ^nperely prptett^ ^S^ifust if, m op^ 

^.theirrlocalOoyeirainentt/ It is not 

'Sbqhnhe to'en'q^ 

|i|k IfSsllj vr any poilifeiaar ItuUaee. 
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isttproperiy tenoed, been folloiving a joint adveoK 
<<aie, Ju whtdi the nation has at all times ahai:ed tbe 
benefit, witbout being at any time liable to loss i, or* 
rafiier, the Company has been the instrument or agent 
for canying on a lucrative, commerce for the public* 
without any capital of the public at risk, and without any 
trouble of management. Where then. is. the sense and 
signification in the cry of mom^xdy* as respects the 
£ast India Company? If thire be any establishment 
more strictly free from the demerits of a common mono- 
poly* it is the very establishment uad«r contemplation. 
In any view* the most anfiivourable for the Company* in 
.which it can be triien* it is a purchased privilege, at a 
.given pride* fixed by the legisktute. ' The Company 
lias not been indulged with any gratuity whatever* at 
tlie expense of the public. The latter* surely, caqnot 
let out the soil for hire* and set up a pretence to cultivate 
it on its own account. 

But k may. be said* that the country has not made a 
conveyauee' of the Indian trade to the Company, in 
rperpetuky, but solely for. a'term of years : that such term 
is now on tbe eve of exinration* when tlie leased rights 
will revert to the public* to be . again let out or hidden* 
at the public disoretion* in ks ^own hands. 

There can be bo doubt* k is presumed* of the aikbority 
ef the state, to resume its own grant ; though abundant 
doubts may be rarioually entertained the. prudence, 
under, existing ckeumstances* of such a resumption. It 
.trill not bo feig^n* in coBsiderb>ifi propriety of 
renewing or resuming the grant, what,Jui» been collikj;- 
.nlly and kwfuUy acquired by Company in the 
. iaktipiit :tbe mere exclufiye dghl of 
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trade, tn putsuing the latter, the Compaxiy has availed 
itself of a distinct capacity, not only co-extensive with 
the term of the grant of the exclusive privilege of 
trade, but a perpetual capacity, unlimited in extent, and 
unfettered in the enjoyment, of purchasing and acquiring 
lands. In the lawful exercise of this capacity, it has 
actually possessed itself of vast and valuable provinces 
and principalities, in which the most desirable branches 
of the Indian trade are cultivated, and are capable 
almost exclusively of cultivation : these stretch along the 
whole range of the sea-coast, from the Ganges, through 
all the intermediate tenitory, with one solitary exception, 
to the Persian Gulph, running in a transverse direction 
many hundred miles into the interior of the Indian 
Peninsula. 


Besides the capacity to talce and enjoy lands, the 
Company has a farther privilege, equally as large and 
unbounded, of a cor^iorate character, also, to prosecute 
its commercial speculations on a joint stock capital and 
in an aggregate body. The actual possession of these 
rights, of an indissoluble nature, separable and divisable 
fro-ra the right of the mere exclusive privilege of tr^de, 
which is temporary only^ whiclrmay be exercised by the 
Company, whether the hitter privilege be continued or 
withheld, and which, if -exercised, must make an open 
trade of less relative value 3 is a drcumstance that must 
force itself on the notice of the legishitare, if it have not a 
diitct influence on its deliberation, when it comes to the 
cogflldehation of the policy of annulling, or extending the 


Iteftp q p to Charter. 

I^pifnhtVe, aS at first, a question, whether the 
^tlstrun^tality of reghhitefl C6nil]paily, or an* open 
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competition^ be best adapted to the maintenance of a 
commercial intercourse with India. Things have under- 
gone an entire and radical change since that question 
arose. There is not now, as then, a new commerce to 
establish. The trade is in a mature state, and incapable, 
in tlie most sanguine minds, of much, if any addition. 
It is in the possession, principally, in theprqpriefari/ pos- 
session of persons, not to be thence wrested, unless by a 
species of violence, who first prosecuted and have inva^ 
riably cultivated it ; Vrhose efibrts have created, and made 
it what it is. 

The Indian trade ,thcn, cannot be resigned. It mry 
be said, into the liands of the public, as it was originally 
leased out. It Vas delivered as a whole, but with a 
privilege to the Company, confirmed from time to time, 
to appropriate that, which must necessarily tend in its 
consequences, to the appropriation of more or less, as 
it might be found convenient, of the commerce ; i. e. the 
thing granted, inasmuch as it should depend, as undoubt- 
edly it does, on local or territorial sovereignty. Not only 
the privilege itself, but all the instruments and facilities 
jto the enjoyment of it were granted, to push the privilege 
to its greatest possible extent. * Territories, new sources 
of revenue and of trade, , have in consequenice been con- 
quered and appropriated, under the eye and approbaliou 
of the governing power of the state, and with the means, 
stalling armies and sovereign authority, placed, wisely 
or oth^ise need not now, be .examined, but actually 
placed in the hands of tb(^ Company^ These territorial 
acquisitions, as it has been before > observed, have 
exhi^ustcd, either directly, or jfii their consequence,, the 
greater pint of the of the East lndlg« 



C!ompMiy> and hare engaged their credit io an altnos£ 
incredible amount, in the hope of rendering them, ini 
the probable and natural event of things, so many 
certain, if not new provinces of commerce, to be ad 
Mtimate rewaid to their exertions, in any adverse conclu* 
sion being put to their exclusive trade. In any other 
conuderation, than that these were an absolute untangibW 
property, in any and ail events, it would be impossible 
to account for^ or justify the proceedings of the Com- 
pany, on the ground of prudence or common sense. 

In the letter and spirit of the Company’s Charters, and 
the statutes affording them their sanction, the right of 
acquiring and pwsessing territoiy, and of holding it in 
perpetual enjo3rment, is written in too clear a cha- 
facter to be susceptible oi miscooceptipn. If they were 
not intelligible in themselves, the conduct and acts of all 
partiles concerned, aie decisively^ in &vour of the con-* 
stmetioa immediate^ stated. Ilib ^mpany in every 
.territorial acquisition, whether obtained by conquest or 
cession, from any of the Asiatic unchristian princes^ 
against and with whom the unlimited power of making 
war^ and peace is delegated Iqr the crown to the Company^ 
luM iovwiahly assumed to itself the conquered or ceded 
s^snntrie^ whhoot any qualification whatever; whether 
•aaqalrad by the sole instrumentality of its own armies^ 
or in.unioq or cmgoiierioQ tssidi the King^s forces. No 
ptfedgipatha has (tny time, either <» 

bith^f of th« cfqarti m lltefteople^ in^a single appro« 
pdfUlm bf fids tvtulra^ Thu crowtt has m^Kserve^ to 
II of latqrfareace, m no ojdkeir owp 
aly^ i ^ of btansitory i^nper^a 
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own military retainers : nor has it laid claim to one sign 
of superiority, however small, over the native pebple, 
that have passed, with the territory, under the government 
of the East India Company. Over these, as over the 
territory itselt^ the Company have been left in the entire 
and unqualified sovereignty, * and have exercised it 
without question or interruption, and have in consequence 
involved itself in all the wide and multiplied expenditure^ 
attendant on the military, and civil establishments^ 
adapted to the sovereignty over a great people. It would 
seem impossible to disconnect the idea of permanency 
from rights, and the undisputed and undisturbed exercise 
of them, such as those^I have just described; for it 
would be necessary only to advert to the effects that 
must spring from an opposite consideration of them^ in 
the changes and accidents to which they would perpe- < 
tually give rise, to discountenance a supposition that 
they could ever have been intended for a transient or 
temporary use. 

There are those who might contend, in contemplating 
the privileges granted by the crown, and sanctioned by 
legislative enactments ; the unrestrained use and enjoy- 
ihetit of thetU; the events to which they have led ; tha 
implant consequences Which they have induced; the 
faith that they have iifspired in the Cotnpany ; / ffie 
resulting responsibilities hava ' inVdlvedi' the great 

relative and reciprocal obligation^ and dutiesi they have 
raised, both as regards the'Coi^pany^ and m 
liiUfibnb^ df- native subjects : therfe aty * th^e, I repeat, 
who the which,' 

if’i&iiisdlv^d^^ or diaibltible; 

I^eh dneer^i^t;)^^ 
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and confusion. I have not b^en led, however^ into the 
general observations just offered, to lay the foundation^ 
lor an argument of this extent. I do not mean to ques- 
tion here, or any where, the onuiipotc ncc of Parliament 
to annul those powers, which it has itself served in some 
sort to create, or to deny pr withhold the means by winch 
alone they can ^ be hereafter retained. 1 know too well 
how much the interests of the Company, and the general 
interests of the state are intermixed and depend upon 
ooe another, to contemplate any separation hut on a 
good understanding, if not in mutual consent. ^ But 1 
have dwelt more on this patticular subject, than I migiit 
otherwise have been disposed to do, from the undisguised 
pretensions of tlie public, every where avowed, under the 
ill-directed notions of the day, to leap at once into the 
inmost recesses of the Company's possessions, and inta 
a common and unceremonious participation of tiiose 
advantages, which have been produced and maintained 
by its private exertions, and its proper means. As if at the 
termination of the Company’s Charter (could a notion 
so wild and extravagant enter into the head of any 
sober or reflecting being }) the whole community, the 
sum and total of the Engfisb population, the rabble 
many, and the refined few, for all or none succeed to the 
contemplated vacant possession, should be iodiscriml- 
nately let loose, without any preliminary provision^ or 
precautionary measurejt on the wide regions of Asia^ 
tp affright the natiyes in :^eir faomo« ; to beard the 
Company in iheir dbi$in|oh'| to disturb them in tbeiv 
possesions j to elbow tKeni in their pursuits}. and, tA 
^spute and contend wit^ them for the ground on whiolkk 
they standi " it 
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^cliemc of Indian policy, liowever jealous of the Com* 
paiiy’s privileges, and of the rights reverting to the 
public on the expiration of the charfer, that can enter- 
tain a serious tliouglit of tui’ning adrift on the plains of 
India, so many of the British population as shall chuse 
to go thither ; or can have any other than one opinion 
of so monstrous a proposition. Yet the advocates for st 
free trade insist on the proposal in its most compre- 
hensive 'compass. 

But, though I do not contend, for it is not necessary 
to contend, for the»absolute right of the Company in their 
territorial possessions, I yet consider that they have 
acquired such a clear and equitable interest in them, 
by permissive appropriation, long tenure, maintenance 
and preservation, as to bar the entrance of the public, 
tinder any pretence which the ordinary rule of justice, 
or the dictate of legitimate policy, can tend to favour. 
It would be much easier| I should conceive, to maintain 
the highest possible sense of property in such possessions, 
as the most strenuous advocates of the Company’s rights 
seem to entertain, than to argue in support of so out- 
rageous a supposition, that the British populace, as of 
mere light, without any preliminaiy consent, or com- 
promise, may force themselves, on the determination of 
the charter, into the Company’s Indian possessions ; 
convening, with the trade itself, the lobal s^t of it to 
their own use. Th^re" am'y^onupes, I apn aware> in 
policy, as well as comnierce^ who mi^e.coinmon league 
and wiur, undbr their respect^e excitemeiits, a^pst the 
unfortunate ]b»t India Cc^patiy ; pr^ucing a sort of 
compound KbsttUiy, that lej^oars of the rancorous 
quality of a private feud> than of public and generous 

iai2 . 
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warfare ; but, to whatever degree of hostility the personal 
feelings and resentments of individuals may have earned 
them, I have nev^ heard that they have so far misled 
them, as to make them wholly blind to the claims Of the 
Company on the public consideration; although the 
nature and extent of those claims may be variously 
estimated. 

Much of the odium directed against the East India 
Company originates in a niisconeeived notion of their 
character, as supposed monopolists, in the vulgar accep- 
tation of the term. This presumes, that they have taken 
and retained to themselves, under an undue preference, 
what of right belongs to the general stock ; and this cir- 
*cumstance has had the natural eiTect, during the operation 
of the delusion, of arming all persons against the Com- 
pany, who shall imagine themselves injured by the < sup- 
posed usurpatioil of their rights.^' N|o common pains have 
been taken to spread the impression, and stir the jealousy 
of the public mind. But the latter must cease, as the 
true situation of the East India Company shall become 
known. . \ 

I have shewn, and I hopie satisfactorily, that the ch^r^ge 
of monopoly, in the eominon sense and understanding V>f 
the Word, is hot imputable ito the Eaat India Company ; 
that, although the^^]nrivlleg4of exclusive trade baa been 
panted to them, itrhas not li^e|[ av^ any principle 

oi favouritism, but qui of 4 ^cnticular policy, which has 
supposed^ by the c^h^titut^ authoritieSj^ 

hlen 

i|cted on, rc^ct; ft the 
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consistent with the views of such policy 5 that ip prac- 
tice or effect, the policy has been productive of the bene- 
fits generally expected of it, though it may have disap- 
pointed and defeated the views of a certain class of sub- 
jects, who, looking only to their own interest, contradis- 
tinguished from the Company’s, may have lost sight of 
the larger object, the public weal, which stands on a 
principle distinct from either, though reconcilcable, in 
fact, with the good of both. Whatever the differences of 
the oppose^ parties may be, whatever remedies they are 
capable of, and whatever consequences they may in- 
duce, it will not be forgotten in the Parliamentary discus- 
sion, now fast approaching, in considering the merits 
of each, that there is a third party to be regarded, more 
interesting than the other two. Much is to be recon- 
ciled between the great body of tHe Merchants and Ma- 
nufacturers of the United Kingdom and the East India 
Company, but more between these two warring and con- 
flicting interests, and the country at large. 

It will be for Parliament in its general wisdom, and ge- 
neral controul, to interpose in, and moderate these adverse 
pretensions. Itis already called upon by the East India Com- 
pany, to determine its future functions and the character 
it shall bear in the administration of our Eastern Affiurs. 
It will be for Parliament to decide, whether the whole 
system of our Indian Government shall be recast, for the 
sake of favouring a speculative policy, or whether it shall be 
retailed in its primitive shape and spirit, with such easy,' 
practical alterations as may be found^necedsary, from the 
change of times and circumstances* 

The Company have at least a titieof long undisturbed 
po8ses9ioD^and of repeated recognition f a gi:ottnd>teiiabIe 



«glainst all claimants^ who cannot discover a better title* 
Before it can be dispossessed of whatitholds^ it will be 
incumbent on those^ who wish to oust the Company from 
its possessory rights^ to shew a preferable title. They 
must succeed^ too, if they ever do succeed, by the strength 
of their own claims, not by the slander of the Company's 
pretensions. It will be in vain for them to aim at the 
delusion of the Hoiise of Commons, by exhausting all 
the arguments, that speculative minds , have raised against 
monopolies, their unfavourable bearing on public im-* 
provements, and their unfitness, compared witli indivi- 
dual exertions, to the due extension of commerce. The 
answers to these objections may be found, not only in 
the peculiarity of the Company's monopoly, the particular 
nature of its objects, and the limited extent of it, but in 
the sanction it has received from the approbation of so 
many authorities, and from the test of long experiment* 
If, ho\yever, the arguments ^aipst the Company's 
exclusive trade presented themselves for the first time, 
they m-e not ao authoritative as to repel all question* It 
may be true, .that the country would derive greater bene- 
fit from the pursuit of an open, ordinary commerce^ by 
the exertion of the whgle cpimnunity, in separate and 
in^vidual enterprise, than by the . industry of any^iven 
number of persons in a joint capacity. It may be true, 
tliat the yery nature of joint trade excludes the idea of 
that thrift and Geconomy, which is practised by single 
adventurers and. that it holds not out that constant 
Stimulus, in the shape of sole and (firect profits, tbf the 
furmeranee of every separate mercantile scheme*' V ivFhat 
it ipay be bep^e expected, that an individual will be more 
active and ^ Company more indent and 

ear^eas ^ on# wjll create} mercantik^^b^^ 
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the other may neglect those whfch are present to 
their hands. But giving due weight to every one of these 
suggestions, they decide nothing in the instance to whidi 
tliey are applied. 

The Indian trade, from the first moment it was 
pursued, to the present hour, could not be considered as 
^n ordinary trade, nor could it be followed in t)ie or- 
•dinary course. Obstacles were opposed to it,, both at the 
beginning, and in its whole progress, that called for 
anore general exertions and for larger capital than indi- 
viduals could supply. The trade, even at its ma- 
•tsurity, is of a limited and delicate kind'; and though 
at might possibly have been enlarged by the commercial 
^eal and enterprizeof individuals, it also might have been 
t^ndangered by t1^ same nfieans. Eagerness and excess 
x)f zead imglYt have crushed'% commerce, in its birth, 
which is admitted on all sides to be of a puny and curi- 
•ous texture. The trade of India, like all great under- 
takings, depended for success, on a regular and orderly 
prosecution of it, not on a sadden and mstaataneous im- 
pulse*; more on perseverance, than immediate force. 
Individual zeal, directed by individual interest, and act- 
ing on its own principle,' looks only to its o<wti good, is 
nbated by every disappointment, and overwhelmed by 
the defeat of its adventure : let it be ever so prosperous, 
itaims hutatasingle object — it begins and ends with itselC. 
The views, on the contrary, of an lx>dy of Mer- 

chants, such as theEmt Indict Company, are more large 
and combifNfdU^the spirit which is'l^lled into exercise is 
. of the sameJdnd s’it & hot be raised or* drsconceirted 
by any one; event, for it pursues its‘^ ends, not by fits and 
starts, biit^ bycorganised^ and systematic means ; in its 
success it is not elated into extraordinaiy speculations; 
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in adversity, as its losil^s are divisible and shared, it falls 
not into despondence or despair ; it looks not for imme- 
diate, but ultimate gain ; and therefore does not antieir 
pate it, on any single necessity or occasion, but ]>atiently 
awaits it as a conclusion of the whole. If one would 
seem to be more active, the other is more patient and 
enduring ; if one be more adventurous, the other is more 
secure. If the one may achieve more individual gain — 
the other, it may be inferred, from thejstability of its un- 
dertakings, may more promote the interests and the 
service of the state. 

Not wishing to dwell on the obvious advantages, 
which a Joint Stock Company must possess, over insulated 
adventurers, in a slow and distant trade, requiring a large 
capital, and grov^ing expense, I shall ]aI>our not to esta- 
blish a position> which would seem sufficiently self- 
evident ; that if the East India Company has some disqua- 
lifying properties inherent in its constitution, in common 
with other joint companies, for prosecuting the tiadc with 
India, it has at least some qualifications of its own, that 
have tended to facilitate our early commercial intercourse 
with that country 5 have maintained and .preserved it in 
its progress, and have brought it to its present per- 
fection, whatever that may be. It has presumption and 
prescription in its favpur, and is not to be defeated by op- 
posite presumptions, carrying with them neither age, ex- 
perience, nor authority. 

They who seek the overthrow of the Company’s privi- 
|e^, must prove, that* they do not answer riie ends for 
which they were granted ^ or that those ends would* be 
more laigely advanced by difierent dkqE^ition of 
things ; or, m other words, that the ii^^sta of the 
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cQuntry are apt consulted]^ as originally intended, ia the 
mode pf carrying On the commence with India, 
tdie medium of the Company ; biit would be beneficially 
increased, by throwing open the doors of the trade to the 
general body of its merchants. 

The first or negative position heed not be*examined.. 
It is from its nature incapable of proof. If the latter 
or affirmative proposition be established, it would seem ne- 
cessarily to include what is predicated in the first. If the 
trade to India be capable of increase, in any considerable 
degree, so as to render it important ih a national point of 
view, by the admission of the mercantile community to 
the participation of it, it would seem to follow, that the 
interests of the country are not served, as suggested, by 
sufifering the trade to remain exclusively in the bands of 
the East India Company. There are, however, other 
gf0a,t and leading considerations, involved in the proposi* 
tion, tlmt I luive touched upon elsewhere, which are 
hot to be Pverlookcd, but which I wish not to repeat, being 
anxious to proceed to the examination of the question^ 
whether the public interests are likely to be increased and 
sustained, as it is averted, by an open and indiscriminate, 
instead pf a restricted and f^ulated trade. 

It will be the business of those, who wish to drive the 
Company from its possessions, td shew to the conviction 
of the House of Commons,. ere it can sanction any ma« 
terial innovation, that the British Asiatic denninions may 
be made more useful and profitable to the parent state, 
tl^n under tbe exclusive Government, political as well 
as commercial, but more *^pebialiy the latter, of the 
East India Company. ^ It is theirs to piove, an indispeh-*^ 
sabterl^, thet our eestdrn commj^ce is now deprMedb 



in the hands and inaxuigemeot of fH« Company; 
admits bf extension, tindlwwld be extended on other prin* 
ciples of management : that tlie great body of our manjv^ 
factorem and 'merchants h^uld be benefited, and the 
public rerehue consequently augmented, proporticNsateiy 
wiiii the success of dieir efforts, in cxteoding tlie seope of 
trade.' 

lam free to confess, that if the opposers of the Com^ 
pany’s charter should succeed in establishing, these vari« 
ous grounds, there could be no serious denial of the. 
right,respecting stiH the Company's separateacquirement% 
for which they principally and strenuously coutend. But 
ns the oonsequepce would be so serious to the Company, 
and the country itself, the conclusions insisted on will be 
investigated, in all their relations, as thoroughly as the facta 
and premisesfiem winch they aresuppos^ tobededncibln. 
Ail the stale arguments agdnst monopolies-— all the nofn 
speculations arising out of loose, undefined principles— 
the hkws and ma»ms of general political economy, will 
be segMrded only, as they shall be found to adiq>t tliem- 
sclres to the object, on which they, are supposed to bear. 
They may be truasms in genend q^lmation, tot un- 
founded and fel^Joioiu in mferenee to riie partieuto case. 

The commerce with India, say they who are advocates 
for a free trade, is fruitful and inexhaustible io its>ol:^ots, 
and immeasurable in extent. It aibrds a wide field far 
tbe exportarion of our inanufiictims, amost valuable and 
never-fiuling return of native local produce, and the 
changeabfe 'works of art^ which would lead^ if pfiQ(^ly 
ipSfiaged, 'tothe^ eqcoiiragem^t at am mechanics and,, 
ar^ms, id tto sale of their superabundant store, and fn 
ths„^^ly of materials for fresh and future labour-MB 
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consequent employn^t for the capital and e^«Q^ of 
«nr merchants, with all the resulting national be|ig^ 

’ following and fidwing in natur^ course : that this coipr 
iherce, if i%htly understood, has not been adequately main- 
tained by theBest India Company; that neither its capacity, 
capital, nor constitution, is calculated to embrace a com- 
merce of such variety and magnitude ; that it has, there- 
fore, been neglected, or qot sufficiently eultivated,.and 
suffered to remain a waste, even at a seaspn of unparal- 
leled commercial distress, when oar manuihcturets.and 
merchants are drooping and decaying for the want of qp^ 
portunities of exercising their particular callings. 

The latter melancholy circumstance has had an undue 
operation, it is tp be feared, on the public mind, in its 
view of our existing eastern commerce. Tlie temimrary 
sufferings of the manufacturing and mercantile interests, 
appear to have Excited a jealousy against a branch oi com- 
merce, which is least of all affected by the causes, that have 
diminished fora while our other mercantile outlets and re- 
sources; and to have given an importance, an ideal, not a 
real consequence 'to it, wliich never has, and never can 
belong to it. * Hence it Has been hieigliteaed in a fanciful 
degree, to the eyes of those, who co^ and sunk, in the 
same proportion; and under .the same influence, in die 
hand which possesses k. 

The truth is, as is sbewn'by the mil Icnov^ an^ an- ^ 
thenticated history of British 'Indian commerce, that^ 
with however an extensive track' of countiy it is main- 
tained, and with however nnmerons a population it com- 
municates, it bus been of secondaiy or Uttte value, as a 
trade of oqikt'; fn which’ qua% it is particular^ 
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^Mpected» in tile extoterdioaiy notions, now entortdl&ed 
<tf it. * 

The Indian trade, in its incipient state, was almost ' 
entirely carried oi| by the m^um of bullicHi, which h 
no inconsiderable ingredient in its support, in its present 
more perfect condition. By the subsequent care and 
prdiey of the Legislature, by the correspondent attention 
of the East India Company, and, moreover, by the fa- 
vourable form of its constitution, that could submit to 
such a sacrifice, the naturally-limited outward commerce 
has been extended, at the sole expence of the Company^ 

* The fact 18 estabhshed, beyond all contromny, m tbe genabae hu> 
toiy of Indian commenBe , submitted by the Select Committee of the 
Court of Directors, and annexed to the Supplement to the Fourth 
Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, on the ASairs of the 
East India Company. The Repoit abundantly shews, 

^ » 

That India, under Asiatic Sovereigns, never had any capital of its 
am, applicable to European commerce.* 

a 

** That the native inhabitants never bad any genius or inclination for 
distant enterprises. 

That the- itianafaotalras^ in Earopdan damhild, Vere set on foot, 
at our first mteicourse wiih India, by money exported from Europe.* 

• I 

That, firom the date of oor terntorial possessions, the private fi>r- 
tones of individuals, and the tribute of Indi% have generally farnisbed 
Hie ohpital for exports.* 

^ ^ That there b no oapUsilln the hands of thenatiyes, for the efiton* 
sidiiof exports from India,*' 

^ Ani tbatfim vent for European mminfiiotltm ih fimiteilaiidfiioh- 
paUedf iSEtepsioa,froni physical, as well as moral causes/^ 

£v^ one o^these positions M made oat by satifihctoiyevidibce, 
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byai^gnlarand large export of the fint i^cle 

of th^ countiy, io a fixed quantity of wrought w0(dl4t|h* 
j^cept in the instance of untrronght metal 'there is no 
other branch of export, as relates to the native population 
of India, that is even worth mention. 

The private trade of the Company’s maritime of- 
ficers need not be taken into the account ; as it is con- 
fined solely to the use a^d consumptiou of British sub- 
jects, under a licensed r^idence in India, and for the 
most pari retained in the Company’s civil and milita^ 
service, and to a mere handful of the descendants of 
foreign Europeans, Portuguese and Dutch, thinly scat- 
tered at the different Indian Presidencies. This species 
of commerce is liable to the same consideration with 
domestic trade. It is a consumption of our own manu- 
factures by opr own subjects, with little modification. 
It admits not of material increase, and in what it may be 
increased, it is in so much a diminution of the con- 
sumption of the like manufactures at home. If it be 
thought that the manuiactures of India may usurp or 
supply the place, in some respects, of articles of British 
workmanship, the advantage may he understood as more 
than compensated, in the improved ability of Europedn 

whidi woQld seett irrefnigaUe. Tide page is, eftke 

meat to FonrCS sad tb«L«tter'of the 

Cbalneiui end O^uty Ctudnnan of the ladle COeipany; to the 
Bight Hon. R. Dundee, p. end onwards, of the paperi rcepeeting 
the aasvtkiuoii, pnUiihed by BhudetaA Pfa^, og^voedidon. 

df % 

* tlie annual Export of woollena one* million. Diiag 

though pieocrih^ at first hy Charter, has of late been kept up, 
in nspirii'of patrioHniig or ip the pure bounty of the Company. ' 



residents^ from local cmploy^imt and gains^ to purcltase 
and consume a greater j^uantity of their own native, pror 
ducts and ' cbMIhodlti^s^^ th^ wilt have coii^ibuted in a 
larget degree to t^e benefit of the mother country, by 
the cifcuihstaDce and consequence of their transit to 
India, through the mercantile purposes which they shall 
lii4ve iiiterniediatcly answered* ^ 

What has been said of Indian trade, as it rc* 
gards our own countiy, is referable to all the countries 
and states, that have at any time engaged in it* The 
very genius and nature of the trade forbid any extent of 
eitpbrts* It is the reverse of a trade of. barter, or mutn* 
atloh, or exchange of commodities. The history of the 
Dntbh and French adventurers and companies, and. of 
iKb ihbre recent mercantile schemes of the Anaericans, 
is In proof and confirmation pf^tlus asseitib^ which, it 
hi conceived^ is not liable tp any serious or specious 
question. Have the old and pew worlds, who have jkept 
ttp a commercial Intercourse with India, been alike de<* 
Ceived In the capacity of the trade ? AU equally blind to 
the discernment of their own interests in the prosecution 
of it? Or has any fresh, light, and what, broken in 
upon hs surrounding cloud of utter and impe- 

netrable darkness? Yes ! anew Sun tuui shone, not op. 
Tndia, ' but oh 'Britain — not^ a natural, . but a political 
ligfi^'Which has discovered the darkness and the erro^;bf 
<mr^ ecppomists, rushipig.. 

newlyy|^ih the schools, W to illumine 

igndrkn^e, showing us^ tfiat, according to their, philo* 
aepTiy, We have tois^en' the very nature .pf t^^ bom* 

i^e^qpsly bewiil^f€4 ih the. 
toipde and the field of 



commerce is wide and wide enough^ but that it is ruised^ 
by the manner of ' To see how their a;idci^s 

arc established^ it may be nei^sary to observe oh 
reasoning, and tiie facts which they are supported. 

The chief atgliments adduced in favour of the ca- 
pacity of the Indian trade^ arise out of principles sup- 
posed tobe long established, and therefore familiar to com- 
merce in general, witliout adverting to the dissimilitude 
of Indian commerce with that of otbei^ countries. 
Much of the fallacy in tlie arguments that, have been 
offered on the siibject, has its origin in the funda- 
mental error of assuming, that the manners, habits, and 
wants, of the natives of India, are the same with thc^ 
of the inhabitants of countries, with whom a closer and 
nearer interest has been maintained in the 4Mrdioasy 
cnipmercial course. But one might as well attempt to . 
include all the wants and necessities of every people on, 
the face of the habitable world in one term and de- 
scription, and to provide for them by a. single con- 
trivance, as to lay down any general rule which sliould 
a|)ply invariably to alh 

There may be modes, it' is true, more favourable 
than others, for facilitating and speeding tho $dow march 
of commerce; and these may have bera so much apr, 
proved in tlieir experiment, as to afford the grounds of 
commercial maxims; biit then they all presume, what is 
not admitted here, aa . regards our export comoiorce, the 
capacity of . extensive trade. Particular meana. may 
spread and scatter cdmmerce whece it previaialy exists ; 
but t!i%y^; will not cr&te it where it d<w itot. ^ 

Alt baitettnh^ depen^ it is conceivedi^ on the 
culiarity of th^ dialing; together, and Uicjr 
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ty to supply or receire in exchange the surplus produce 
and manufactures of each other. In the approximation 
of countries in climate and habits, the commerce, gene- 
rally speaking, may be supposed to be more .wide iuld 
Complete, and in their relative distance from each other, 
in one or other of these respects, it will be in the same 
degree confined and imperfect. In neighbouring or contigu- 
ous countries, where the clhnate is alike, and the products 
similar, and where customs vary but little, the natural 
and artificial wants must, in a great measure, be the 
same, and the mode of providing for tliem must gene- 
rally correspond j BMh will, therefore, have to spare for 
the other, when it is wanted, more of its natural- or ma- 
nufactured produce, according to its respective means, 
from some favouring circumstance either of soil, of 
season, or oS population.. Such countries,’ 'hairing, the 
same- necessities, the same meaijps of life-, the same man- 
ners, with few essential differences^ will have more to 
dispose of, that is suited to each other’s use; in case of 
need. Here the .articles of necessity and luxury tote 
alike convertible to the exigencies of both; and miist, 
theiefmre, from thesCcid^s and inconveniences of life, 
be nwre: generally j^ttired . in exchange. Scarcely any 
thing of superabundant production, either in growth or 
labotuc, but what may be turned to Uie good ot those who 
|ioliuies8,'or the.use ol tboM vranting it;- Tbla applied, fn 
the condiUon of tlm &mily'^of .Eun^ioaii.' states or fur* 
^n$,; rdativdy wkit-':each>/o0i^, whom; 

jMliMtkm is 4ilike, gi^eral nde^ nwyhe^lpl^ 
eabie.;" ■ 
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CireakBritaiq, China, an4 , India ; a diinate difihijf^ 
from one anotimr, in the nature of its produce ; and of 
mpnners, and laws and reli^ons, as oj^posite as climate ; 
it is not to he expected that tliey will have much to ex- 
cliangc with each other, as fitted to each- other’s use ; 
nor is there tiie same fiicility of supplying to one another 
what the necessities of each might demand, la export 
commerce, ai tides of necessity, whether primary for 
food, or secondary for convenience, will form the built of 
the trade. Tire intervening distance between the latter 
countries and our own, nod the 'perishable nature of 
what is assignable fm the food of men, precludes any 
wide interchange of the articles of the first necessity t 
others of eonvenience are as little transferable between 
the diatin 9 ^ counitrics as the primary ones, firom tl)e dif* 
fercuce of climate ai^d the wants to which it gives rise, 
as well as from popular manners. In addition to these 
contravening causes, are to he mentioned the jealons 
policy of the law in one instance, and teUgioo in the 
other, co-operating dao with the unahatiug rigour of an 
unalterable law, which throw their mighty ingnence into 
the scale, preponderating already, and will not sutfer it 
to rise to its h&lwcc. 

The Chinese law ^ota the 4oor completely ^nst 
foreign mtercoprse, im matter srith.afhf4 view, mtd with. 

what leoitdeacennm^ it of 

the lam oatiopal amhpsay, hi aufflt^otly dilatory of 
the%t., • Ihe mqde^ too,f{rf caijyil^im^K^t^e 
meree' 4)at this extanmve empire cbOosas to allow,, 
through a narrow arid diatiustfol widmh. thfa only 
half t^ned, mj teach one w^at to lodt few in a trade 
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so conducted.* The ireli^oo and law of the Hindfta 
act in the saiQe^ though not exactly in so direct and 
obvious a way. Their religion is law, and the law re- 
ligion.' As the law is understood to be revealed, it will 
"not submit to alteration ; but keeps the subjects of it in 
one lindeviating slavery. The Hindu is the same ser- 
vile, unchanged, and unchangeable creature now, that 
he was several centuries ago ; the obedient child of the 
law, and participating of the fixed and inveterate habit 
of the parent. The influence of climate confirms and 
strengthens the arbitrary dominion of the law. These 
make and keep him a segregated being from the great 
body of his kind ; fearful of, and flying from, the contact 
of strangers; and refusing any, and all, direct inter- 
course. His own soil produces in abundance, and al- 
most without the trouble of culture, all that is necessary 
to his wants. Tlie fertility of the soil superinduces an 
unconquerable indolence. Religion, interposing, nar- 
rows and limits his wants, and will not permit them, in 
spite of inclination, to run into excess. His customs 
and habits are subservient to, and regulated by the law ; 
instead of giring a tone and character to the law itself. 
An uniform and prescribed food satisfies his appetite, — 
a thin and unvarying garment covers him from the 
weather,— his religious ceremonies determine the quality 
of his clothes. An humble edifice shelters him from 
the change of season, and the heat of the climate re- 
Iqbfres that it should be open to the air. The nature of 

^ It U oanecejisary to speak of the nature and peculiarity of tiie 
China trade, since it seems generally uudentood^ that it witt be 
with rery little alteration, cn its present footing. 



\ht dwelling precluded .^stly fumituie, And 
hold.utensiU conforin to the: primitive sJmpIict^ the 
lurrangement. The maintenance of rthis scanty estav 
blishment^ iasdso admirably proyided for by the policy 
of the law^ Jn the division of. casts distribution^ 
which induces. the dependence of individuals on cl'ch 
other, and integrally on thcjaciselves^ for their constant 
and unfluctuating supports Wbethei^^an . in this con0 
clition be fitted to help and assist the 'cpinmercc^ of a 
state of society exactly the reverse, would, seem scarcely 
to admit of a question: man, too, not in a baibarous, 
but a civilized condition, endowed with, and communi4> 
eating science, exercising the . most curious arts, and 
capable, of estimating all the ornaments of life; but 
excludied from ; indulgence in. them, as it should seem, 
by the prescription of his charter. Is this h. beings 
it may be asked,* who tnay be drawn, into new relations ? 
who may be cheated from his habits and his pr^udices, 
and be .taken in the toils of trade ? What is the history 
of our own, and of all other experiments on this sin<* 
gular^nd extraordinary phenomenon ? The Portuguese 
and Dutch . have maintained a friendly understanding 
with him, it is . hardly to be called a trade, even longer 
than ourselves, and they have made as little prpgtess as 
ourselves, in inoulding.^him to their eom|^fciar 
poses., ^Thft French, thidr^wert pliancy of 

temper, and peculiar of cjrtbnizat^ endea- 

Vipured, Jn th^ tmen, t^mah fohuftate impres- 

sion, and.;^hav4;^ experienced. ^ 
vrilb other exunpietitp^. also, 

^ve^ attei^pt^^the the same 

jii .success. failed #ant of 
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experimeats or perseverance j but from fixed and im- 
mutable causes, that cannot be overcome. Not one 
of these mercuitile and enteiprizing powers, in an in- 
tercourse of two centuries and a half, has been 
atjg to introduce into a society, constituted as is*th» 
the slighest taste or desire, and the reason 
1 have attempted to explain, for the articles of their 
jMtopective manufactures. None of them, it is admit- 
ted, have ai^ed at the introduction of such a taste 
through the previous removal, as some of the advocates 
for free trade would counsel, of the prejudice of reli^on 
and native customs. These successive adventurers had 


seen the country and the people, whom they were de- 
sirous of engaging in trade, and were convinced, by their 
own eyes, of the impracticability of such an attempt j if 
they had not been before assured of tbp impolicy of it, 
from the known operation of causes and effects. They 
were content to go on in the smooth and beaten way— • 
to wait fbr the disper^on of existing popular prejudices 
through the medium of commercial intercOurse-^not in 
the rashness lu^d weakness of the new philosophy, to 
take prejudices by storm, and convert them in the per- 
verted order of things, into the means instead of the 
•nd of commerce. If the adventurers failed in this thdh 


practice, they had at least reason and operie^ce in thek 
favour, and will take no shame for the result- . 

From the ftulnreof -thesd repeated mqperiments, and 
from the -uatore of the FoR^^ean oxpoit trade with India, 
which ' t hpve endeavoured to deso^, i|l] xatkmaLspeca- 
Ution fior.tho'^ttettsimi of exdiaagcaUc-c^gadnatOo srtrald 
fcean he||aiifisc<tdifd’at an eiid. 

La^e unboinided as the .fidld of lndli|>ii. 
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affords no vent for our labouring export cf>iiunfrce| nor 
holds out any fair assurance of success to future i^feiupts 
or to future adventurers. 

The same causes, that put a limit to our jexpprts to 
India, would sCem to interpose a bwier, equally insur- 
mountable, to the advance of our import trade 
countiy. If the various produce of itf soil presents cer- 
tain articles in commercial demand, they are in gunei^^ 
the common growth of other coaphri^, nearer in poim 
of position, or preferable from peculiar policy to pur en- 
couragement ; or they are of s^h a nature as to govern 
and prescribe their own extenl^tX the first kind are 
cotton and su^rs, the growth of pur West India Islands 
—of the second may be mentioned indigo, and hemp, 
and indeed sugar, which would require the outlay of 
British capital to extend them beyond their present cul- 
tivation:* and of the last, spices, ^gs and ^Itpetre, 


*Thcy ^ho recoiaineiid tlib cultiy^luiii of the Trade from 

India, to a farther .extent thluv as at present prabbeed,' by tiie pursait 
of pew branches of Compercejfcwool^ ^ well to deKbdrata^oa tba 
following passage, fo ttie Spppleinant fo the 
Seport' ' '"v 

Sat UiS p pf 

is that a emifUrab/e cpptfol mitit H l to 

cofTp iipit. ^ ^.,pf Uio {hypitheUcally 

stated, Umt las fewyete Country, 

oiintij. inliPit Ttijpliii f iirrh ^ t^lhenai. 

4l3ii|f talie .1^ to opiim' toe W Ex- 

VWtoiit «teiai% 

' Cfymi 4^ ^enitofi^ 



certainly valuable articlea, but of little bulk, and ne- 
cessarily limited in use, forttl the most material part ; and 
could afford not much employment, either for our mer- 
chants or our ships. The general inapplicability of 
Indian produce to Buropean consumption, and the ex- 
piifte of carriage5 from the circumstance of distance be- 
tween the country growing, and the country consuming 
it, will ^aliow of the importation of few, if .any articles, 
into Europe, beyond those enumerated* 

The Manufactures of India, !h European demand, 
or adapted to Europe|j^ consumption, lie in as narrow a 
compass as the natural j^roduce. These are piece-goods, 
chintzes, and m\isliiis | articles of manufacture common 
to Europea^, as well as Indian states, and, therefore, as 
coming into competition with domestic manufacture, 
tiot likely to receive any preference, so as to increase the 
present demand for them* If, contrary to the obvious 
policy of the European states, these articles should be 
preferred to like articles of home manufacture, it might 
eveii be doubted, notwithstanding the all-dcvouiing 
dictum of political ceconomists, whether the supply, 
from the stubborn nature of the Hindtt people, could 
be rendered commensurate with the demand. * The arti- 
<(f India# }iko all otjier casts, have their peculiar 
damnation, anii are so distributed and disposed, as to 
answer the views of the great system by which they are 
goveme^, The Hindft constkutiob Is a kind of pa- 
iij^titutipii, by wliic|( ^iKe 'members are bade 
tafdmiiikiter to the wants and convenances of the family 

I 

ot iu anypotfipM W a»d the itm. 

abMrrwOoa iwMtlie t* uqr <xt«ii«g)a tt «A«r ■»» 
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association^ and their offices arjs^ contined^ as it were^ un* 
der the roof of the little repuhlicb &nd .with an aspect . purely 
to its needs* The weaver, and every other description^^f 
mechanic, the faimer, the dealer^ ; and the labourer^ 
forms a distinct and separate class, bearing a relative 
proportion to one another, Jn respect 'to numbers and 
employments, which he Ja appointed to fulfil, and th0 
ends he is intended to serve. Every one of these has a 
mark and an indelible character impressed upon him, 
which cannot be erased.' il^ch is doomed to labour in* 
the walk allotted to him, from generation to generation. 
It is as impossible to escape from one cast to another, as 
to exchange the occupation that gives the designation and 
name to the cast, by which it is known. The skill and 
art, and labour of one cast is not transferable, 
therefore,, in aid/ and assistance of another.’"^ A great 
excess of any one given manufacture, over the present 
supply, cannot of consequence be expected ; not on 
account of any niggardliness of nature, in the produce 
of materials, but ^ from the state of man, whose band 

* It is remarked in a recent publication, treating iacidentalfy on 
tills subject, that, the labour of certain mechanics might be conver- 
tible, U'ithproper care, to other pursuits, than to which it is devoted 
by the unyieldtkg law of cast, and by mehiiii of a very simple stra- 
tagem; which is no otherj tlnmhy prevailin^ on some, prlhcipnt mem- 
bers of the tribe in inquisition, to Mt mi eagmplv te t^ 
when the work would bc .done» Hie device is ceftidnly new, qnd. 
curioiis ^ougli : but uafoitonately the coix^v^cc Is not specified by 
whi4&^the eoitiversIqO' if t^ prlncipals eiiilcteiil. ; ^dind until 

thii y(^n(«essmy opei^oO ^v rey^l^^ it may ccamum 

undemtanding io suppose, that the Itead(S of jw^b^ s^e^ possiWy; h« 
found £» inveterate in their ptejiidices as their inferio^ and may ha^ 
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aldae .can khape theM fbMK Tfte eoMhioa- of 
nUsnufiiCturek, ak enniy elke In tfife kidgnlar 

scfaenfO of igovenattient) ^ Aited to Vk ktatiouairf. 

The value planed particalw artifieers and ^leir 
labeiMrai and tlfai$ibpnei||bi^y «np|dyia|^ their place, 
4a la noma tort ‘hhewn by the-Mldlesa difl^ncea that 
faae kntora to .ai^ amonl' bordering states, from the 
rOot^on and entertainment'Of the respective artists and 
soeohanios' of each other, which itot onfretluently ter- 
minate in extreme acts of liostUky, < * 

Causes and ckenmatances^ aoch as tlicso, famiKarly 
kaewn to those, who have* any knowledge of India or 
her afiidrs> mtot ‘keep the; Ihiport trade ftom our Indian 
possesstons} as the eaport ‘OSmaaeice, on a narrow and 
Dodanproveidrle scale. > • > 

Hiere are persons, however, on this aide tire water, 
who do net ventum toid^mte the facts on which the 
immediate conelusiou is feamded^ yet scruple not to call 
in question the coadusion.itself.v-^fTbese affirm, that 
the liadn^n of the existing ItaRffim 'trade, which- is 
ndmitted, is not owing to any natnrak obstacle in the way 
the tradedtself, but to the ananner in which it is con- 
ducted, that dedes all improvement. It would be absurd, 
say they, to jmmounce cm the capabili^ and value of our 
Indian oommoee, &om the unwise eoume, the conhned 
ttraam, in which it has been permitted to flow. Would 
< yen take the account, they exclaim, of the East India 
{fCcMfiany^ uduch is hothii)g.(mef<e«4n« recital atTmis- 
•ndemitaraB, frem itstnwn mSsmonagement, and ks ewn 
in«t||Mdly trade, as a'tcneeritetibn judging ^what 
&e Im fj tt it t i n de pight ke jn tbe,^ii>nds ofntber-paaohs ? 
MiNIA timde, n nemr^firiogthti# xeidAnanmio* 



{ml; tod moQ4ipftli«i% *$ if toddle cooditfaw of the,Goin> 
paaf) and not to pfafsioal «m} political oanatoi 4rere 
impotable^ alt the defects and evils about which they 
rail. 

I have already stated, aH%at is felt to be nccessury to 
urge in refbtation 6f the principal allegation against the 
Ck>aipaoy’s inon<^ly, by shewii^ that it was the only 
mean devisable in the wisdom of the l^slator^ for 
managing the hade ct India, and bad been made sub- 
servient in every stage of its progress, in contradistinc- 
tion of all other monthlies, to the public benefit, which 
ever had been preferred to the particular good of the 
Company. 1 shall only offer, at present, a short imnark 
or two, on the glaring effects of the monopoly, in the 
estimation of tiie impugners of the Comp^py’a Chatter, 
and their agency. 

It is argnedthat there is a carelessness and indolence 
in all joint stodt Companies, that.dieck the enterprise 
and efforts necessary fer^the spread and establishment of 
commerce t and that there is, moreover, an mttnrvagance 
in all their concems, that renders riieir sttccesS, whatever 
that may«hie, when compued with the pMceedihgs of 
individeals, unprofitable in the issue. 

It would seem not quite fair or equitable to ooBsider 
the tttade M the East India Compenyns upoie xfeNM^ly, 
vt to apidy those prine^es to it, or to reason upon it, as 
an estdaU^ment of that dewtr^tioo. Ear riie finglish 
East India Compsayfand, kidoeii, rid feraign Cbm- 
patiies of a like nature, ffiough savouthig of monepidy, 
have yot ulldwed, for the most perf^ a private tnule to 
oD-ridst srtth their own: so thaS'rim eaeitioBs of indiei- 
dhabh httd> lneMspeetie the Eni^ Bast indm 
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pany^ on a somewhat extensive sc^le^ have, Qo<»>operated 
with the Company’s ^endeavoiM^, but hitherto without 
any notable eifect^.to enlarge our IndHn.commerce; ; At 
particular seasons the witt|fe^^rcantlle com inanity have 
been i^mitted as, sharers inime speculation : at other times 
thex<dififereot and distinct members of tiie Company have 
enjoyed, and have used the liberty of separate, witli their 
privilege of a combined trade; and, at aU periods, in 
the history of Indian commerce, the officers of the Com- 
pany’s marine, partaking of a commercial character, 
improved by local knowledge, have been permitted to 
carry on, if not rival, at least congenial speculations with 
those of their employers. All these united and separate 
means have been called into use ; and, if tlrey have 
proved una|^iiing, we must look to some other cause 
than indolence to account for the event* 

Such is the monopoly of the East India Company in 
practice; and it might be inferred,<:and probably with 
truth, that if the public had h<^n generally permitted to 
; trade .with India on unlimited principles, instead of the 
calumniated, monopolists, jt mjight not have been dis- 
posed; to nmke equal efforts, or, if disposed, might not 
have sped , equally in Us purpose witl^ -the East India 
Ckmpany.., - v : • ^ :• . . , - . . . ^ 

: >1£ thesschem of open trade ,1^ not yet . been put 

fuTfauy length, of time to the experimm|tt>^.t^^^ 

{faaa been sufficiently ^sayed and, actediOD^^ cpin- 

mei^ial itmosajctioon-^^ in 

ptfuayfs Mrvice,v ta, ahew 

InddvMuaifindustry has iii»4hif ;Way been sUbi^Uted the 
. witMdl^h^ stimuli^ lyluph 4ndt;^ • ^ 

iAsph^; an^ j^i;e nptp^ 

.gibua. Hour has it promoted interest of the trade ^ 
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How has it arisweir€ld the views individuals ? These 
private adventures have be A conducted bh 
advantageous plan ; free from the incumbrance and b&lr- 
then of outward and homeward |||ihf, no inconsiderable 
bounty. It may be thought, to liberal speculation. Yet, 
with all these appurtenances and means to boot, the 
trade of India is now, with little diilerence, what it was 
some centuries ago. The persons, of whom I ani now 
speaking, are not strangers to commerce, but have been 
schooled in it from their infancy. They .are not 
foreigners by birth or habit: theynre merchants in every 
sense of the word, Englisli merchants : they have the 
same intelligence, the same spirit, the same enterprise, 
with the most enlightened, the most liberal, and the 
most adventurous of their fellow merchants. Shall it 
be permitted to the latter to tell them that they arc dolta 
in their profession, or that they want the common 
energies which characterise the, universal body of their 
countrymen ? So far ed concerns this particular class of * 
merchants, then, th^ spirit of individual energy has been 
drawn out, and its eflRrat has been ascertained. Of the 
same materials with tl^m, the British mercamile body is 
constituted, andYrom the appUcatioirof the same'power, 
the wme operation mayagaiii beiexpectedi it is unreason- 
able to expect eny other/ increase the scide of 

action, biit'the beaHng of if vrilfbe the 
alone ‘willhb differential amnof iMHnedtdpasaover^^ 
disahilitii^ undef which this descrijptiott of peiaonagefS la- 
bour; Ih r^atiofa ^Llheirsfaipe a^d their masterthi They are, 
it is #ae,' directed and Cdn6nCd4ti. their speculations, by 
the will of %thclr destiDatjkia <ff 

the vo^ge, itwere^ tu 
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the sea*co8Stj &nd the different ports of India> Thisj 
undoubtedly, is the feet. They have not, however, been 
ff xed to an unvaried spot j but have shifted their posi- 
tion, in the eircle their employment, through the 
whole round «f the territory, from the nearest to the 
most distant pwnt of the Company’s possessions. Where, 
it may be asked, could a more eligible (^ning to com- 
merce afford itself, than in the very spots to which these 
officers are sent ? At which a large body of licensed British 
traders,, unconnected with the Bast India Company, are 
also domicUed. This is the very seat, of uU otliers, at 
which commerce may be expected to commence ; and 
whence it must diverge, in a natural channel, to bther 
parts of the Peninsula. The > native inhabitants must 
be more social here, and less disinclined tt> ccntiinerce, 
than in the interior of India. Trade-must ’flourish here, 
if it can take root any where. - From tite’wHliagness of 
the soil here,: if it shpid^* be ftMmd hind, -we might 
enticqMte its tpaals^ m other places. 

. Aiconstantatid unceasing trade^has hden nfeMtained 
for more.llHUi two ceotaries with the aefrienumts on the 
aarenl .4!#aetrof*Iildfl% riot. Only other 

.foarigUeompaau^ ahd^Msadei^ ffliO-ltovc afoiBied their 
aMihefei dieta% all 

4bivMiMKidi|m likeLy or 
.gl!|dfydieac^pBijcd.’tBsihof l^n 

pqa^ IwHw long 

■afaintanoe taiti^ and obsaawt tfoB'-tW^ ' Bn wip fatf 'foaa- 
aiad the iaiqaatac^ aaielm^dnd iakatfo# 

what fe timsarM^ y a> o ay?’-tWtty,>- 



temptations. Is it that our profTered merchandize came 
not reasonably, in point of charge, to their hands > The 
maikets, it may be observed, ha^at times been sup«- 
plied to a satiety, or over-glutted. Articles of Euiopean 
pioduce have often fallen on that account fai below the 
piime cost, and still they have not seduced, in this most 
inviting shape, a solitaiy native to become a consumer of 
our commerce. 

Have our own East India Company, with all the 
foreign mercantile societies who have ever set foot in 
India, made no enquiry, or bad no opportunity of in- 
forming themselves of the aiticles wluch might be use- 
ful or exchangeable in native commerce > Or have they 
all, unaccountably, dropped down on places, where the 
natives, different from the body of the inhabitants of the 
Peninsula, have neither wants for foreign ptoduce, nor 
the capacity for jtrade ? Should these several adventurers 
iiave neglected every means of personal information ; a 
knowledge erf this sort would have impeinceptibly im- 
piessed itself, in a long and continued iolereourse^ by 
the discovered wants of the natives, and in tiiU mani- 
fested desire ta satiafy them* These rither, than in- 
vitation, or the winning courtesies and alts of trader 
form the first end most tmfortii)il> fomsdafiim «0ji> 
merce on wf faoge field* Stt^«MM<wiUsMra eaaAOi* 
dwrefoce, be lnu«it«a ¥iholly,iga!j|iMllr«s tbie 
the cmnineraiyl eiigmmies of IndMNmh f e«i ma they 
be s\qipoMd to bfiv»h«a led Sotp aoyvvesy 
as to the looal>eitu»tio«e adapted 
where tiwy wooW^ thefisoiiet •hewf' dIgbSsd •’•!»•(*# eefib 
the expected coosomilte iff theiyrtetpesllbifff 
sane eharaeter> 



If therd be any people less variable than others in 
rlieir wants^ their habits^ and their prejudices^ U, is the 
mass of the people of£^c East. When you contemplate 
the one; you have the whole race before you. A com- 
plete fatoily likeness pervades tlie entire human species. 
The datives on the coast are the same the natives; 
every wliere else. If the first have been able to discover 
what their own w'ants are^ they aie acquainted^ neie^sa- 
rily, with the wants of their kind in the whole breadth 
and lengthy the square and the circumference of India. 
If the European adventurer should Ji^^essly overlook 
the circuiiistance of those wants^ omit to govern lus 
speculation by them, it would not be very probable, if 
any commercial understanding or talent be presumed to 
be among the acquisitions or properties of the native, 
that be also would be guilty of the same fault, or would 
fail' to benefit by the omissioq. * Now, whatever unfit- 
ness or disinclination there may he in the native cha- 
racter to foreign commerce, there is a peculiar fitness in 
iti anda cuiiaiCis defterinination towards internal or do- 
A more zealous^ patient, persevering, and 
eiconomied coftimercialist'than. the native trader, cannot 
'hh imagined.' Shew him- the Jieast prospect of success, 
the' sli^test h<^ of {unfit, and he is to be engaged, 
either as e'prinoipal, dr » willing and active agent, in any 
end evef^lMniril i(i|^h@^e4 ' fnpn this vjeiy db- 

posHioh^' i epeefc^^tdea ' some eapegriencey^he. ^uwtant 
iiis^Aient,' the j^t : and invariable prompter of Eu> 
rPpeib''coinitietee. . He will buy .with ycaf^hc frill sell 
'leltii yba^^i Mil dd aaby tiring, battbe:ii^ '.eopsuiner of 

the native pr<^nsity to trade may 
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be carrieid^ it is needful only to refer to the well-known^ 
ineoiitrovertible, though scarcely credible, fact, that he 
will put on the character of a dealer in European com- 
modities, not with the vain and fruitless expectation of 
selling his goods to his native brethren, for he knows 
how vain aid bootless the expectation would b®, but for 
the purpose of re-selling, what he has bought frdm Eu- 
ropeans, to Europeans — from the non-resident to the 
resident. Thus he becomes, in the true-spiritnf trade, 
thi6^cond-hand vender, the retailer, and even huckster, 
of European produce to European consumers. There is 
not a settlement of British India, nay, scarcely a can- 
tonment, hut what exhibits one or more of these ex- 
amples of this aptitude and eagerness for trade. It may 
be added, too, that there is scarcely a bazar, or market, 
in the Peninsula, but what hangs out, in its alluring dis- 
play, to catch the eye of the passenger, the unheeded 
temptation of European manufactures. 

It will be seen,* from these notorious ikets, that arts 
enough have been tried to clear and improve tlie way for 
the introduction of British exports ; and it will not foe 
doubtedji that the same industrious agents, who are so 
busy and so adkioiis for the accomplisliment of British 
objects^ are equally active in the service and promotion 
of their own; that, knowing our demands, and .their^ 
own ability to supply them, ^ niay allow them credit for 
drawing, under the stimulus of gain, as^largely and 
deeply from their resources, . as the ^Sources are com«< 
petentto’ahsw^. " 

It is only justice to the East India* Goolipany to no- 
tice, that they have not been wanting^ themselves or 
to the Country, in co-operation with the^j^it and energy 
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of their native subjects, in. endeavouring* to discover and 
profit by all the gifts of nature, in this her most genial 
and productive region, as .well as the efforts and works of 
art. The many commercial progresses, made under the 
Compftny’s auspices, or their more immediate direction, 
throughout their old and new territoria} ^quisitions, 
and in the bordering countries, on' every side of their 
dominions; are in proof of their desire to extend tiie 
confines of their commerce. The published reports and 
records of these peaceful embassies, ‘afford the same 
impressive evidence of the liberality in which theso 
discoveries were sought. Not a part of the vast pos-* 
sessions of the Company has been left unexploi''ed, and 
its productive powers have been alike laid open, in a 
fearless confidence, to the naturalist, the merchant, and 
the politician. It would be difficult to point to any geo^ 
graphical division of India, of wjiich the public have 
not already an accurate and digested account of what it 
has to 6ffer in natural bounty, or tlm improvement of art. 
That these various stores have not been neglected, when 
found, !the nioat undeniable proof is afforded, in the 
fulliiesa of the Company's warehouses; and too con^ 
vinOing a nieinoiial of the superabundance of the supply 
to European demand, is to be discovered in the s^ignate 
state of its consnmption. If more articles were im- 
parled, in the present posture of export commerce, what 
Other end oould they serve, than to increase a stock, which 
is already a burthen ? 

What is there, it may be enquired, that has not 
heeh attenipted to render India commercially profitable 
to Britain ) What has India to give, that is not no^ 
fujoyedfiiratolkte^^^l^ What is there in the inoit 
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IlMgtiine expectailan of the most sanguine speculatist^ 
that he would recommend to be adopted ? 

I have not I>een able to eolleci from the most warm, 
bpposer of the Company’s Charter, the most wild pro- 
jector ih the new school of commercial policy, in What 
he really looly; for benefit from an open and free trade. 
He talks loudly and unwearledly of the unbounded capa- 
bilities of the soil, of the countless numbers of its 
people, and of the immense riches which both might be 
made to yields But however eloquent on his general 
plan and prospect, he is absolutely mute oft every sub- 
ject connected with the realisation of his scheme. He 
favours us not with any enumeration of fhe objects of 
his contemplated exports, or the nature and extent of 
his returns* He explains not his methods for convert- 
ing an impracticable people into the obedient instru- 
ments of his interests and his will.— He condescends 
•not to go into the tedious, intricate labyrinths of detail— 
but takes it for granted that his proposition is iirefra* 
gable, and that nothing else is wanted, but to cast down 
the barrier against European ingrbss into India, when all 
the flatteries of his golden dreams will be substantiated* 
It will not suit with the ardour of his temperament, to 
delay bis rich harvest, until he shall have satisfied' his 
landlor£i, the Parliament of Great Britatiir how he 'in- 
tends to use. the field and the implements, which he i$ 
desirous that they should take fiom.tbe Company, to 
entrust to his better management* No task could bo 
more irksome^ than to ask of himji how he nieans to cul- 
tivate th^ soil— aiid to what ends, even in to own imk- 
ginatkm, it wilt ec»iduee» ' 7%ese drejo^o^^ must te 
leken Into tho seilooe 
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though they it hot, unaccountably, enter into the pre*» 
sent views of Other parties. Zeal may be the feature of 
one; but prOdence ^nd discretion'is the distinguishing 
chariAtoistic of the other« Pai'liament will not disturb 
thb ' settled state’ of things, without knowing that the 
.change, which is solicited, be for the benefit of the 
country; and that the benefit will be certain and con- 
stant. 

The suggestion, perhaps, of a few pertinent ques- 
tions, as to what the Reformists spetifically want, and 
how they intend to compass it, would be decisive of the 
question, whether the Charter should be renewed or not; 
The East India Company might safely trust the event to 
such a test. 

There are Quixottes in commerce as well as chi- 
•valry, who would sail on a voyage of discovery, for the 
purpose of attacking and subduing monsters, not the 
indigenous inhabitants of the jungles and the forests, 
^numerous enough in nature, , but the creatures of a 
clouded and fevered imagination : these disturbed minds 
are eager to commit themselves to the vasty deep, io 
^uest of wonderous adventures, if their friends, or the 
law, will suffer them to roam at large* Some commer- 
cial Quacks, too, not quite so mad, but fully as desperate, 
ns these self-deluded beings, 'wpidd free the trade from 
all existing obstructions^ hy a bold nostrum, by a ** kilt 
-or cure” practice, without once bestowing a thought oni 
.the organic formation^ the physical imperfection ef the 
body, on which the]^ would try their powers»^ Ignoratit 
jqI general principles, munowed in the scope of their 
enquiries, and fearless aboutconsequences, these empyricS 
would whAt a regular aad:sihfiftil 
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}3hysi<;ian would tremble to touch r he is too Well 
acquainted witli the' history o£ his profession, the true 
principles of his science, and the value of his character, 
to force a remedy .which has been carried as |||^ as a 
watchful and observant practice dare venture to apply 
it ; where there is no encouraging probability^ of efleeting 
further good, and where the prescription, if it should be 
as operative as might be desired, would be more spee- 
dily destructive, than the continuance of the evil; when 
the patient, though he might escape the disease, would 
be dispatched by the fate- disposing dose of the doctor* 
One might think, that the effect of an open trade with 
India has been sufficiently ascertained, in the instance of 
the American trade ; though it be not exactly analogous 
to a common trade, under the conduct of the unlimited 
members of our own mercantile community. America, 
it is known, has maintained for several years a trade with 
the different coasts of India, by virtue of a treaty con- 
cluded by her with the British court, and slxe has yet to 
look for any considerable advantage from her exports ; 
or any addition to her importable articles from that 
country. . To break the force of the inference from the 
first circumstance, it is said, that America is not, like 
England, a manufacturing country, and, therefore, has 
but few objects of export. But does she maintain no 
commercial relation with manufacturing countries, with 
which .she might barter her marketable produce , in the 
Western world, in return for artie]|.cs in supposed demand 
in the East? Is there no benefit, individually or nati- 
onally, to be derived, from this compound species of 
commerce ? r Is n<^,>^merica in the actual habit of 
resorting to this 0^ trade, ^ 

V 2 



export of articles of European consumption If she 
confines Herself solely to tliese^ the conclusion ts ioevU 
table; tliat.tbe maricet of India is not open to any other. 
The pipNiioptioii, arising out of the fact of her present 
Imports from India^ which are staled to be on a large 
Sc^le^ is mainfy to be repelled by a. reference to the pecu- 
liarity of the present rimes, and to the immediate 
restricted condition of British commerce ; as also to the 
influence of privileges enjoyed by America, originating 
in her natibnaiand neutral character; prwileges of a tem- 
porary nature, and answering but a temjxiiary purpose. 
These circumstances afford not any ground for argument, 
either in favour of the latitude of the export or the 
import commerce of India. America has leapt, by a 
fortuitous and fortunate state of things, into the seat of 
tlie East India Company ; but she fills it only on suf- 
ferance, and must yield it ^up, the instant that circum^ 
stances permit the resumptiem of it. The neutral Ame- 
rican, in the interim^ dispenses, what the East India 
Company, partaking of tfao quality of a belligerent, is 
not allowed to dispense ; and what the English mer- 
chant, equally with the Company, would be excluded 
from dispensing. It would not be easy to draw an infe- 
rence, operating one way or other on the East India 
Company, that would not fall with riie like pressure, be it 
more or less, on the body of British merchants. 

The American trade, proceeding, as it does, on a for- 
tunate and tem{iorafy ebnthlgeiiey^ cab dbcide nothing in 
consideration of the* genend question, of what the trade 

The Iboasnmed ^ IWfidir^ by AMi 



18 susceptible^ or of the policy by Which it should be 
governed. The question must be determined not on 
fancied analogies, but on established facts adi' rea« 
soniugs, directly referable to the subject, and about 
u^hicb there can be no dispute. 

It would be insulting to your understanding to re- 
peat, what has been before remarked, on the nature and 
history of our Indian commerce; which, whatever its 
character at the begiooing, at tliis day depends esseo* 
tially, as has been sliewn, on our local territorial domi^ 
nion. Tins, firom the veiy numerical amount of those, 
over whom it is exercised, must be taken to spring from 
the favourable opinioa of the subject people of our 
imaginary power, if not of ouf actual or relative force. 
Does not tins universally admitted fact meet the enquiiy 
in its teeth, and challenge a discussion by itself, preli- 
minary to an investigation into pretended popular 
rights, that the legislature has hitherto controlled ? 

The necessity of preserving and continjuing this 
empire of opinion must be apparent, even to those, 
whose ungovernable impetuosity would destroy it. How, 
it may be enquired, is this favourable impression to be 
kept up, with the iutrodoedou of the British population 
into India, bent on gain alone, and with the importation 
at the same time of all the sUutagems and wiles of trade, 
calculated to insure it ? What opinion would be eater-^ 
tained oT tlie victors of the Mabomedan eopquerors^ the 
succ^sors of the aodeht, the rivals of the modem 
Alexander, if stooping from their state and superiority, 
they/sliotdd dwindle down ntooca to tlie degree of petty, 
and squabbling'sbopkeepera ? I^piure us the mortifying sight: 
of seeing aconstitmint part of the sovereignty of India,. 



the materials of which the whole is composed^ with a 
pack or wallet on his back^ traversing the country which 
he ruled^ and with a paltry, pedlar-like spirit, soliciting 
the encouragement of customers, and prying for an 
opportunity of sordid profit, in a forced barter of 
unadapted and unaccommodating commodities ! If the 
outward bearing of the £ast India Company shall be 
thought above their mercantile condition, this, the oppo- 
site and reverse of their conduct, but the naturai conse- 
quence of separate trade, would be as much below and 
incompatible with the condition of those, who should 
expect to maintain a rule, whibh is, and ouly can be 
sustained by opinion and reputation. 

I have submitted to you, what I intended from the 
beginning, a rough and general outline of the East India 
Company’s trade, and have explained the original pecu- 
liarity, the subsequent modifications, and 'tiie mode of 
prosecuting it; and I have endeavoured to shew that it 
is a trade of an unique character, introduced by sin- 
gular circumstances ; not so much by the arts and 
instruments of peace, as by the power and influence of 
the sword : that it has preserved throughout "the mixed 
quality with which it was pfiipitively impressed: that it 
was never regarded either by st^esmen or the legislature, 
as of great substantive importance^ but as a relative 
good: that it is limited' id its natui^, and incapable of 
artificial extent 1 that it has been' cultivated in Aie way^ 
which in the sense and wi^oin of the legislature/ it is 
mo^t profitable to conduct it, with a view to its preser- 
vation, and to its utility to the gentdne interests of the 
country: that alt the specttYdtibns of lendering it sabre 
^pducUve^ arc founded in misapprehension of its prin- 
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eiples^ as well as of the manner in which it is carried 
on : and that the evils ascribed to the mode of. ma* 
naging it, are imputable to the organism of the trade 
itself. In the proportion that I shall have succeeded in 
my design, I shall have furnished an answer to the objec* 
tions, which 1 wish not unnecessarily to combat, that 
are imagined to spring out of the particular constitution 
of the East India Company, The object is large enough in 
itself, witliout encumbering it . with superfluous matter. 

There are, however, one or two exceptions, some- 
what incompatible in tlieir tendency, that are urged with 
so peculiar a pertinacity against the Company, that 1 
may be excused in glancing at them. Tlie first pre- 
sumes the incompetency of the Company, from the in- 
struments employed by them, or their neglect, from 
nearer and preferable considerations, of the objects of 
commerce, to improve its interests, so far as they may be 
carried. The latter infers, with an opposite aspect, that 
the prodigal waste of the Company’s Asiatic establish- 
ments, swallows up the enormous profits of a trade, already 
large and luxuriant, and however it might be extended; 
In laying the ground of these strange and seemingly 
Gontradietory objections, it is stated,, in substance, that 
the servants of the East India Company, as their 
masters, are alike intent on forwarding the ends of 
sovereignty, at the expence of commerce : that the aim 
and interests of all parties, no matter what the direction 
and destination of their service, whether military or civil, 
political ^or*Goxiimercial, is to extend the local limits of 
the state, at all and every ha^ai d. It is from the increase 
Of territory alone,. as the.. objection assumes, that .tho. 
iTiews of all can be fulfiBed* 
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But whatever policy may influence the Company in 
giving a preference to one, rather than the other object, 
equally within benefit and protection of the Charter, 
remains to be explained by the favourers of the objec-y 
tion; but it is plain, from the whole bearing of the 
Company’s history, that it is not bottomed in any consi- 
deration of interest. For whatever pecuniary advantage 
has at any time been derived irpm the British Indian 
possessions, has invariably flow^ed through the channel 
and immediate agency of trade, while the territory has 
been indebted, and largely, with the prospect, however, 
of eventual payment^ to the simple sources and opera- 
tions of commerce* So that if interest had any thing 
to do with the supposed bias of the Company, ijt yfpnld 
have given it a determination the other way. 

The mistake of the* .influence of territorial ac- 
quisitions on the whole body of the servants of the 
Company, is more egregious eveh than the error imme- 
diately noticedr There might be some reason in the 
suppCKijitioja, that the military and revenue officers of the 
Company,- with their respective ; and comprehensive 
suites, might possibly be influenced by considerations of 
territorial aggrandiaement ; fur they have a discernible 
interest, which is meant not to be denied, in the extend 
sipn of the dominions of the East India Company^ 
But it would not be easy to trace any affinity in the views 
of those classes with the servants a commercial der 
s^riptionv The latter: drw their entire entoluments 
firom the provi|»ee of trade, Md^^aecoirdfng to the eom?^ 
mercial ptdicy. of tlte Cpinpatiy, iJiese etnolitments de^f 
*pend xHi the success of the object under their .piurtieuhlr 
management^ their services. bewg reqh pe|?v 
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eeniRge proportioned to their extent. There are, besides, 
high offices and posts of confidence and honour, , exclu- 
sively allotted to the servants of the commercial depart- 
ment, who, when once devoted to this separate branch, 
are fixed and immutable in their position. So that direct 
advantage, future advancement, with imperative and 
prescribed duty, have all and each a sway in determine* 
ing the exertion of individuals, and in keeping them in 
the course in which they are required. Is it probable, 
then, that the commercial servants of the Company will 
be diverted from their more immediate interests, influ- 
iencing, as they are every where found to influence, human 
action and conduct; and, neglecting their nearer and 
lawful advantages, be active alone in seeking the supposed 
good of their employers in a foreign track, and by un- 
bidden ways ? ’ 

Of 4he alleged expensive establishments in India, 1 
shall forbear to say much* These, were they even more 
splendid and costly than they are, are of concern only td 
the East India Company ; unless, by a difierent dispen- 
sation of things than at present exists, they should be- 
come burthensome to the country. It may be a matter 
of prudence for itself to consider, whether these are 
fixed on too munificent a scale, either as regards their 
use, or the expenditure they occasion, mingling with the 
consideration of cost, the magnitude of the affairs to 
.which these establishments relate — the internal means 
of management which they afR^rd— ^nd the policy which 
enjoins that they should be conducted on an adequate 
and liberal principles If these establishments sliall be 
held by some to go beyoiid their object^ or to exceed 
Imt is necessao' Of prudenti in mepenee. 
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having relation to the Company’s profit, purely, they 
will reflect, that what is lost to the Company is not, con- 
sequently, lost to the state ; but that which passes not, 
out of an excess of liberarity, into the Company’s trea- 
sury, goes into the pockets of its servants, and in that 
Wny ininisters, in' as certain a channel, to the accumulate 
wealth of the mother country. 

The opjxjsers of the Company’s Charter, who can 
and will see nothing advantageous in its constitution. 
Would seem to err in this as in every other instance. 
They who have nothing before their eyes, and in their 
wishes, but the gains and profits of trade, as rcsultive 
from our Eastern possessions, may naturally wish to 
square their arrangements, by the same narrow notions 
and passions that exorb their thoughts, and engross their 
beartiU But men, who are bound to look beyond them- 
selves, will descry, perhaps, even in these* reviled 
establivslin'teats, more real national advantage, than could 
j^ssibly have been produced by all the energies of com- 
iaierce, however successfully applied. 

A mere view of the numbers of those comprehended 
in the different establishments of the Company, will 
give a tolerable idea of their relative importance and 
consequence above the ordinary fruit of trade. The 
latter is a single, and not always a cultivated object, in 
tire numerous states that have come under the dominion^ 
of the Company, and has formed, from the nature of 
Ae people, and their constitution^ both formerly and 
now, but a small part of the wealth of the respective 
while the issues from the territory, in revenue 
and pindifce^ consritote the main riches, and supply the 
material amploymenti andherva the mots lucrative 
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ends to the government presiding over them. Now the 
whole amount of the revenue, direct or indirect, is col* 
lected, converted, and consolidated into money, by the 
hands of the European servants of the Company. The 
protection and defence of the countries themselves, 
yielding this mixed and incalculable amount, are at the 
Company’s entire management ; and every one of the 
departments of state, in a civil as well as mill* 
tary relation, too numerous to be particularized, is filled 
by officers of the Company's appointment. All the func* 
tionaries of these different descriptions are provided for, 
in the singular scheme of our Eastern government, out of 
the rents of tlie territorial acquisitions : the collection 
and the wide application of these, which naturally would 
have formed occupations for, and afforded the means of 
enriching many thousands of the native subjects of such 
countries, are politically appropriated, as so many sepa- 
rate fields for the proq^otion of the fortunes of our own 
countrymen. From these abundant and fruitful sources^ 
above 3000 European officers of a military description^ 
and some hundreds of civil servants, are directly and con* 
stantly maintained, and from the liberal scale of their 
stipends and emoluments, are enabled to lay the founda* 
tion of successive and accumulative fortunes ; to be 
communicated to the wealth, ^^and spent within the body 
of the mother country. In this way, a large proportion 
of her own industrious and enterprising progeny find# 
the means of subsistence and advaneqinent, from other 
provisions than her own ; and instead of substractiog any 
thing from the public stock, is, by a felicitous arrange- 
ment, rendered serviceable to the increase of the 
common fund. Hencb, wealth is perpetually rolling into 
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the parent state hrom our Indian posiieiasions ; suppljrt^ 
the natural waste; increasing the general store; and. 
afibrding, id so much new capital, the germ of further 
increase. Thus is India to be considered in the most 
valuable and precious relation to Great Britain,* and so 
hal she ever been contemplated by the eye of the 
statesman and politician. 

I would not, however, be supposed as desirous of ' 
throwing any disparagement on the value of our Eastern- 
commerce, though I assign not tp it the first 
place among the benefits derived ftpm the existii^ 
Indian system. I do not lose sight of the annual 
millions, which it is the easy mean of raising, toward- 
the support of the burthen of the state ; but this circum* 
[rtance does not render inc blind to die manner in which , 
that mean is aided, through the private channels of in^- 
vldual acquisitious in the East; and in the very act of 
bringing them to our shores, as w(y|| as the ulterior seit" 
wees which they effect, when abstdutely arrived there^ 
in their reproductive quality, to the interests of the 
country. Each of these advantages would be admirable 
enough in itself, if it had no rival benefit opposed to it ; 
but they together form, like the mixed system, out of 
which’ they spring, the most stupendous work of human 
policy, ^proved by the ejqpericnce of ages, adapting 
itself to intervenient circumstances, and iraprovinj^.in 
its course to perfection, by yielding* to the discovdre4 
ieugendes of the season and the system. 

. • TUs is’hapjpily'enroNed te tlie Letter of Pie Ai^t Ron. titMT 
Sundov, of the sd' Aprils 1800; pbge S of tin Snpidencat to 4* 
.4th jEt^prt. 



-If 1 have spoken of the simple motion oS this vast 
madime, in external application chiefly, it is flnoin a 
supposition, that its uses and properties at home must 
be self-evident, and obvious to the least inquisitive and 
observant mind* Negligent atid careless as men may 
actually or impliedly be, in ail that relates to India and 
her affairs, it will be impossible f jr them to shut their 
eyes to one of the* incident arising out of the Indian 
system, as discoverable at our homes, in the tens of 
thousahds of the British population, to whom it presents 
a constant and n^er varying support*’^ 

He who would throw so wonderful a piece of 
mechanism out of order, without well considering the 
effect upon the maichine itself, and on the ends which it 
is designed to fulfil, as well as on the powers to be sub- 
stituted to bring about the same or meli rated purposes, 
would be guilty of a rashness, which co ild not be 
defended by any present policy, or justified by subse- 
quent success. That the existing system m ty have its 
defects, Is not intended to be disputed. Let these be 
pointed out, and the requisite amendmetiits made : but let 
us not begin by destruction, by condemning the whole 
arrangement, because it is not perfect, (what human 
institution is ?} in all its parts. 

It may be thought, (and some profound politicians 
have been of that opinion,) that the Indian system does 
not sufficiently provide, or does not constantly insure, 
from.die applicability, or necessity of applying the Com- 
pany’s capital to the exigencies of the territory as well 

• Thete are stated in round nnnbm at 30,000 pano^ 
of the Papers retpecting the J^egotiataoB. 
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as trade^ so many imports from Indiai ^ its resotircfffi 
may conv;enientIy or ordinarily spare^ Tho,ugh the pret 
sent circumstances of European commerce render this 
tio very deplorable evil ; yet other seasons may ensue^ 
which may cause it to be viewed in sui^i a light. ' It 
would not be prudent^ or safe^ perhaps, to deny, in the 
face of such authorities, that temporary inconveniences 
have happened, from this aUeged defect in the existing 
Indian system, and that it may be wise to prevent, by a 
precautionary policy, in a new provision in the coming 
Charter, the possible recurrence of them in the time ta 
Come. But deferring, as lam bound to defer, to the 
wisdom and experience of these statesmen, I should be 
still indisposed to carry reformation beyond the single 
evil stated, or any remedial measure beyond the strict 
letter of their prescription. If it be necessary at certain, 
or at all seasons, to permit a coippetition with the East 
India Company, in bringing the produce and manufac* 
tures of India to our ports, and by other carriage than 
the Company’s regular and chartered ships, both the 
parties and meaus of supplying what is jiupposed to he 
imperfect in the system, will be found in European cove- 
nanted and licensed residents in India, and the local 
(shipping, for answering the particular policy of these 
^atesmen,*" without endangering our foreign intcreste 

* The reader U referred fbrinore paiDcnfar iaformaitloirCnlhbi 
hianch of the lobjec^ toibe Letters of Uie KlghtHon^^^H^ry Dandai, 

. pf tte S4 April, 1800, and Slat Mfurcli,{ 1801. ; Aqd of ;tbe Mar^iOle 
Wellesley of the SOth September, 1800, at pages 3, and S9/aiid at page 
..gl, of tbe Appendiic to the Supplement to the 4Ui Report of the Honso 
tirl^oiMinoa^ 
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by the introduction of new persons^ .with new relectiottf^ 
^nd with opposite and opposing views. If the will of 
parliament shall be in unison with the advice and counsel 
of the cautious and practical politicians, to whom I 
allude, it ma||»not be a work of any great difficulty or 
change, or of any material interference with settled 
principles, to make the requisite alterations in the 
system ; a few regulations, to be concerted between the 
Board of Trade and the Company’s governmtent abroad, 
being all that would seem necessary for so limited a pur« 
pose. The state, however, of European commerce, at 
this moment, is not exactly suiced for the introduction 
even of this" moderate change* 

If I .am slow to touch a system, and with a trem- 
bling||||i|d,\:^^ has produced, and is still producing so 
.muchi^iilioiial good, 1 may he understood to discounte- 
nance is^d deprecate with the whole of my humble efforts, 
that wild and indiscriminate spirit of reformation, that has 
been avowed by the mercantile community, and which 
has been spread, through their influence and cries, so 
ividely and diifusedly among the people, till it appeal's to 
diave embodied and ranged tliem, in a temporary delusion, 
binder onO. and the same banner. Pcstruction is the 
{vatch-word, and tlie maddening multitude await only the 
Command ^ to prostrate with the eastern possessions, the 
Company’s very warehouses with the dust. Is there no 
teaming voice, to sway them from a purpose, as .unjust 
%s it ia.uimutural ? Is there no tongue persuasive enough 
V> gam a moment's respite-r-a pause for speech— to win 
the deluded crowd from its error, or to plead the humblo 
inerits of the Company^ in extenuation of its dazzling. 
Gmlti i Tha moat modest, and timid advocate may# surely^ 
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•lay claim for the- 

fouiided and e^tablbheid iqtUr en^erh ^de end Aeie^lMli^ 
aes8ions> ($a<di^ew^h4s;tbey ere l')jindef having tendei^. 
tbcaa^’ -in i a sparing-; injure, pmhal)^ oseful and ad'* 
vantagetwt -to tha. Dsether -cousttyl Cob)|Mpy’s 

t^t^try-haa notheepso wise to its own iiiterests« or so 
profitable^ as it might have -been) to. the State, kt -u$ 
hear,' at least, bcft»‘e we gtv^it op for lost, hew many ai^ 
what have been its migh^errovs> andliow-theyare intended 
to be amended by those, who would jump into it» place) 
Let tis hear, how our manufacturing and commercUt 
politicians would cultivate the commerce, and improve 
the system of Indian Government, before they be snatched 
at once, and beyond redemption, from the possession in 
which they are, and put, few experiment sahe, 
and untried hands. They mtqr Condescend, perm^i to 
tell us, i|f the boon be not unreasonable, how and'^tthen- 
they themselves expect success from the plans ivhieh 
they have in perfection or con^ption, or, if -they are not 
yet conceived, what- they pcwsibJy may be expected to 
form ih the course and progress of the experimeat^ oo 
that if Wb be satisfied not with the prospect of their 
present views, w^ may not be withoid hope of tbehr . 
tuip policy fmr the management of those great , intenmts, 
whb-whiid), they diffidently Mtk to he 1adtil|ged|. add 
at so great and-imndnent a risk, and, ' ai >«>pitota -the 
Company, uad the Country, s^so ^omdiato au^lpid* 
table a lom, (bat nothing ba| ihg 

certtun-iabspective advantageseoi^idloiie iM-em 

ttpoh;}' ' • 

. ''--'^te’jpresent ^nefit of'<;>iiiir'7.||i|pin - fiwdef . 

p^ipna^iU ef kb sOfid and too^iialirl^ 
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be itnounbed^ on the demand of ^ml^uided speciiTatists; 
Of iU-iadvised.claimante^ who know not what they wd^d 
seek> nor comprehetid what they ask. 

1 will not detain you by a recapitulation of facts, and 
arguments, thilPhaye presented ttemselves progressively 
to my own mind, and whiob 1 have ehdeavoui^ fo im- 
press on your’s, in hope of shewing the nature, the im- 
portance, and the capacity of our commerce, in conjunc- 
tion and relation with our Indian territory^ — the advan- 
tages that they produce together, and the limit beyond 
which they cannot pass. If these satisfy us hot with 
their present good, they may,, if properly weighed, and 
thoroughly understood, protect us from future evil, in 
f]is$uadingthe legislature from sanctioning an innovation 
that must injure and cannot serve. 

The fairest portion of Asia is now in our complete 
tenure, with itaiimmense revenues and entire trade, and 
both are made to contribute, to the es;tent of their several 
means, through the instrumentality of the East India 
Company, to the necessities and exigencies of. Britain ; 
when it is. proposed, in an extravagant and ill-considered 
scheme, to dissolve an union of interests, that are bene- 
ficially knit together, and which, in constant alternation, 
in their blended form, have reciprocated the most essential 
services to one another, foi^ the puipose of trying whe- 
ther they, can exist apa^. Needs there any one to counsel 
against tl |0 folly of . the attempt to divide interests^ which, 
if not united by nathre, have become so riyetted by time, 
by habit, and by circumstance, that if tlrey should sur- 
vive the act of ^eparatiQi], i% i§ pot j^obable that tliey can 
^oqg cqustii} a single and independentstate ? 

The immediate effects of such .an experiment on th# 
e 
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cxhting system of Asiatic Government, on Indis, and its 
people — as well as on the revenues, and, possibly, oii 
the constitution of the mother country, are too signifi* 
cant to be overlooked, and too fearful to be dissembled. 

It would seem as impossible to disjoin a free and 
open trade, with the necessary influx of British . property, 
and British subjects, from the colonization of India | 
as to sever the idea of colonization, from the independence 
of the Indian territory, with all . the alarming conse- 
quences in its train.*^ Equally impracticable would it 
be, in contemplating the elfects of the meditated change 
at home, to distinguish between the destruction of' the 
Company’s trader and the diminution of the national re- 
sources, in an enormous loss of revenue, and an iu- 

*The report of the Special Committee, so often alluded to, is 
full, comprehensive, and aiithorUative,,.,on this iitad. After stating 
that the Company’s exteusive civil and military establidiments have 
attracted multitudes, not in the service, to repair to thtir settlements ; 
the report tlius proceeds to describe the general effects of an open 
trade; 

New enlargements of the intercourse, it is obvi<m, wohld ex- 
eeedingly augment their number; the vast capital and sluppiiig of this 
country, with the natural relations subsisting between it and India, 
all peculiar to itself, would at once pour iii tides of men and money 
there: the sanction of any public acts at home, would, of course, 
dispose the governments abroad to afford the commercial eiusonHige- 
ments there, which would correspond with the spirit of enlargeinent 
adapted here: the public opinion of a great European society, formed 
in this spirit, would have an ipfluence 6n the sentiments of those go* 
Tcrnments; through the medium of natives,' also,, lands might be' 
extensively occupied b^ Europeans ; and the genius of this eystem, 
without any formed plan, would gradually and insensibly aniiquatethe 
present one, and become impatient M 'ajtt the rights of British' cole* 
>idits; to give or to refuse which, Iten be a mott mOmt^nious 

questijWf** Pi^e tS^-'Seealsopageil*'' 
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tolerable addition to its ebanj^e. These results are not 
Jess luminously than satisfactoiily stated, by the Execu- 
tive of the East India Company, and deduced from so 
many, such notorious, and such incontrovertible facts, 
detailed in the correspondence with the Hoard of Con- 
troul, that it would be supererogation to reiterate the 
proofs on which they rest, or the arguments to wdiich 
they lead.* These results are fully developed to the 
public eye, and exposed, in official statements, already on 
the table of the House of Commons. If they prevail 
not in making proselytes of the people from an erro- 
neous and obstinate opinion, they cannot fail, from the 
force of conviction on sound and well-informed minds, 
to engage their representatives in a mediation between 
the people’s prejudices and their true interests; to the 
prevention of an evil, as dangerous to the state, as it 
would be ruinous to an useful and valuable body of men. 

* A free trade to and from Tmlia, and to unlimited port.s, would be 
iubversivc of the benefits derived by tbe Company from the China trade, 
to the amount of one miliioii annually ; destructive .of the revenue 
arising from tlie importation of tea, to the annual extent of nearly 
four millions sterling ; productive of increase in the number, influence, 
and expeuce of revenue oflicers, with a proportionable decrease in 
the exports of woollens and metals from Great Britain, and a consequent 
irremediable loss to the breeding, clothing, and mining coiintrics. 
These would be the immediate efiects of an open trade, with num- 
berless remote evil consequences, which are too plainly described, 
and clearly deduced from facts, incapable of refutation, detailed in 
the letter of the deputatign of the Court of Directors to the Rigid 
Honourable the Earl of Bnckinghanishire, of the 29 th of April, 
Vid.Page 138 of tlie / opera respecting the Negotiation* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The subject of the following Debate is of so important 
a nature^ involving the existence of the JSast-India 
Company with the prosperity of this Country ^ that the 
Reporter feels it an incumbent duty to present it to the 
Public. He is aware of the inten'est it must necessarily 
excite in the breasts of 7nefi devoted to the honour ^ the 
justice^ and the happiness of Great Britain^ and he 
has endeavoured to preserve the sentiments of the seve^ 
ral speakers as faithfully^ as the hasty sketches of the 
peUf and the recorded recollections of ^nernory, will 
allow I and he pledges himself to report the ensuing 
Debate j which is expected to be the most animating, as 
it certainly will he the most momentous, with accurate 
fidelity, having engined the most eminent short-hand 
writers expressly for that purpose. 




PRELIMINARY DEBATE, 


A General Court of PaopRUSTOfts was held 
at the East India House on Tuesday, Ja- 
nuary the 5th, 1813, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the several^ communications 
and documents relative to the late nogbciation 
between his Majesty's Ministers and the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence^ respecting a renewal 
OF THE East India Company’s Charter. 

Tlie Chair was taken by Sir Hugh Inglis at 
twelve o’clock; wh^n. the minutes of the last 
Court having been fi^ad as usual, he stated to a 
large, opulent, ancjL.respectablc assembly, that the 
Court of Proprietors had been called, in order 
that^ he might suhtnit to their consideration the 
communications of lEIis Majesty’s Government to 
the Directors, on a most important subject — the 
Renewal of the. Company's Charter. From the 
.papers to be laid before them he was sorry tor 

B 
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observe^ that the result of those communicatfona 
was most un&vourable to the views and to the 
interests of the Company.— *The last eotnmuni- 
eation on the subject was contained in a letter 
from Lord Buckinghamshire ; but receive the 
night before, at so very late an hour, it was 
impossible for him to communicate with others, 
or indeed to bestow upon it himself all the 
consideration its importance required. He did 
not, of course, find himself at liberty to ex- 
piess the sentiments and feelings of the Court of 
Directors i but, for his own ^rt, he could have 
no hesitation to confess, that this last letter had 
made on his mind a most serious and fearful in»« ' 
ptession. 

'Die first paper laid upon the table contained 
the minutes of the Secret Committee of Corre* 
spondence (No. I. in the Appendix), dated No- 
vember the 87 th, 1813, whereiU it was reported 
to the Committee, that the ChaiiHhan and D^ 
puty Chairman had hekt a confei^nce, that veiy 
morning, with the Pi^ident of the Board of 
Commissioners, on the sufgeet of renewing the 
Company's Charter, at which Ma Lordship (I^rd 
Buckinghamshire) declared it to he the intention 
of His Majesty's Government, not to abandon 
Ae proposition of allowing a direct trade be^ 
tween India and the outports of the Uftited 
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HUngdoaia subject to modifications and- restric- 
tions — requesting a conference on the subject 
with Lord Liverpool and himself. The paper 
proceeds to state, that after communicating with 
the Committee of Correspondence, 

A letter from the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman (No. II. Appendix), dated November 
.3$, 1^13, was dispatched to Lord Buckingham- 
shire, acquainting him, that the Committee re- 
ceived the commimication with the deepest con- 
cern; that such a measure, even in a most li- 
mited and restricted degree, would be highly 
prejudicial to the public revenue, injurious to 
the East-lndia Conapany, and detrimental to 
the prosperity of the merchants, manufacturers, 
traders, and other numerous bodies interest^ 
with the commerce of India. 

Lord Buckinghamshire’s next letter was then 
read (No. III. Appendix), dated November 28, 
1813, requesting that Lord^Liverpool, andoth^r 
members of the Board of Commissioners, niight . 
be present at the conference with, the Chairman 
and Deputy Cbairuian. 

The next document (No. IV.) was a minute . of 
t|ie Secret Court of Directors, held on the 3d 
day of December, 1813, steting thait an unre- 
served conference had been held between I|is 
Majesty’s Ministers and the Committee of Cor- 

B 3 
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rcspoiidence, wherein it was agreed no minutes 
should be taken» 

Tlic next minute (No. V. Appendix) was of 
a Secret Committee, held on the 15th day of 
December, merely stating, two conferences bad 
been held between His Majesty’s Ministers and 
the Committee, viz. on the 6 th and 12th of 
December, 1812; but no communication to the 
Court appeared necessary. 

It appeared from the minute (No. VI. Appen- 
dix), that the Court, adverting to a statement 
made, with their approbation, to a General Court, 
respecting the late conferences on the subject of 
renewing the Charter, the Court deemed it pro- 
per His Majesty’s Ministers should be apprized 
the Court were of opinion, unanimously and 
decidedly, that the admission of the imports 
from India to the outports of the United King- 
dom would be ruinous and pernicious in its 
consequences. 

A report was then read (No. VII. Appendix) 
from a Committee of the whole Court, dated 
December 18 th, 1812 , stating that the pro- 
position was pregnant with ruin to the Company, 
rendering them incapable of performing the 
functions allotted to them, either commercially 
or politically. 
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Anotherdocument(No. VIII. Appendix) stated 
this resolution had been communicated to the 
President of the Board of Commissioners. 

Then followed the letters (No. IX. and X. Ap- 
pendix): after which the Chairman ordered the last 
letter of Lord Buckinghamshire, before referred 
to, and received the previous night, to be read 
(No. XI. Appendix). This letter was dated 
January the 4th, 1813, stating, that, liowever 
His Majesty’s Ministers might wish to be frank 
and explieit on the subject of a Renewal of the 
Charter, they could not engage in the contro- 
versy as a party, to which the objections of the 
committee would ultimately lead: — conceived 
His Majesty’s Ministers had discharged their 
duty, by expressing the terms on which they 
thought it expedient a renewal of the Company’s 
Charter should be recommended to Parliament : 
-—that His Majesty’s Ministers had had personal 
communications with others, who thought them- 
selves interested in the general question ; and 
were not called upon to give an answer, in detail, 
to the objections of the Company : — ^that peti- 
tions had been presented to Parliament for open- 
ing the. trade ; — in respect to points of regulation, 
every thing submitted to Parliament would have 
for its basis tJie extension of the import trade z — 
be was not aware that any alteration in the go- 
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verament of India was intended : — how far- the 
extension might endanger the trade and safety 
of the British government in India, and the 
British constttntien at home, must be submit- 
ted to the wisdom of Parliament if the go- 
vernment could not be carried on ' without 
the Company, then the Company must re- 
xnain in its present state ; there was . no alter- 
native : — no alteration, however, in the govern- 
ment was intended, and all traders would be 
subject to local regulations. 

The Chairman rose, and observed that the 
manner and the importance of the letter now 
before them, su^ested the propriety of its being 
read a second time. (Applauses.) 

He proceeded to inform them, that all the pa- 
pers would be printed and delivered the next 

day.— He then said - 

1 am happy to declare, that the Court 
Dilators is evw ready and anxious to give every 
information in their power to theCourt of Proprie- 
tors; That which is their duty and their-desire at 
all times, becomes incalculably so, at so momen- 
tous a crisis as the present, when the interests 
and veiy vitality of the Company are at stake.*^ 
It would be highly desirable that the opinions and 
feelings of the Proprietors should be known and 
dtfiosed, as quickly and ta widely as possible; 
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but I am Sure thst, in the present instance, they' 
will act as they always have done, with a 
berate reflection : they will not rush into a hasty 
decision, without a cautious and severe investiga^ 
tion. It is my recom mcndation, that the question 
should be calmly and dispassionately considered 
in your closets. It will neither be expedient nor 
wise to form a judgment on the impulse of the 
moment. Not that I or the Directors would dis- 
suade or prevent immediate discussion : we wish' 
to know the spontaneous sentiments of ev’cry 
Proprietor — we do not deprecate discussion, we 
anxiously desire it ; but we wish to defer deci- 
sion. Numerous and respectable as the Court 
now is, there are many not present, of unques- 
tionable talent and interest, whose opinions it 
were most desirable to be acquainted with, whose 
arguments it would be gratifying to hear, and 
who would naturally wish to have an opportunity 
of expressing their feelings:— it would notbedoing 
them justice, if the question were to be Anally 
determined, without aflbrding them time to reflect 
deeply, and explain themselves folly, upon the 
subject.— Dispa,ssionate inquiry, calm- delibera- 
tion, comprehensive reflection, were to be re- 
commended, at a crisis so anxious and so awfob 
— Tlie Directors, as a body, have had no time 
to communicate, no opportunity to form an opi- 
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iik>D> and of course no opportunitity to offeT 
one, on the subject of this last letter 2 but the Pro- 
prietors can be at no loss to guess what their feel- 
ings are. — 1 wilF^not take upon myself to speak 
for them ; I do not explain their opinion. — ^The 
Directors have had no time for meeting to dis- 
cuss particulars and to consolidate their judg- 
ments, in the interval of late last night and 
eleven o’clock to day ; but I, tor myself, declare, 
that 1 see nothing in Lord Buckinghamshire’s last 
letter, that should persuade us to depart from our 
former sentiments and resolutions.-rrWe would 
have met earlier, at any hour whatever^ had it 
been possible to have summoned a' meeting; .but- 
we have not been able to see each other till pur at- 
tendance at this Court was required. We shall 
be glad to hear the sentiments of any Proprietor 
disposed to indulge us with them now ; and to. 
collect what your opinions are, on the subject of 
an ultimate discussion.” 

il/r..l27giy admitted the necessity of calm and. 
deliberate reflection ; but if the moment was 
awful, and the crisis a fearful one, they were 
calculated to call forth all the impulse of pre- 
sent feeling, and all the energies of nature.—* ' 
He applauded the attention, the perseverance# 
and the talent of the Directors on a trying. ' 
occasion. The manly and discreet part thejy 
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had taken deserved not merely their warm- 
est’ support but their thanks by acclamation; 
They must all feel the deepest regret at the un- 
fortunate issue of the negociation : and many 
would participate with him jn feelings of a still 
stronger nature, on the perusal of Lord Buck- 
inghamshire’s most extraordinary letter. His 
Lordship truly did not condescend to give them 
any information, but referred them to the peti- 
tions on the table of ttie House of Commons. 
He was astonished, and full 'of alarm end indig- 
nation, to find any Minister in this country 
daring enough to make such a declaration, and 
in a certain degree to upbraid the Company tor 
assumiiig the patronage of India. The greatest 
men this country has lately known, Mr. Pitt^ 
and the late Lord Melville, had held and 
avowed the opinion, that an Administration 
seizing upon the patronage of India, would in- 
fallibly destroy the constitution of this country. 
Taking a broad and steady view of the whole 
correspondence, he saw no prospect afforded, no 
argument adduced, that could persuade any ra- 
tional mind to wish any change, aiiy deviation 
of policy, in respect of India : nor, from the 
face of the documents, did it appear, that the . 
pirectors had given even the shadow of occasion 
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for drawing down upon them such content p It o 
treatment as they had received from Governraent- 
Mr. R. 'rhornton (the Deputy Chairman) 
observed, that his opinions stood upon record : 
they were unec^uivocally given, they were uni- 
versally known ; still, on such a momentous 
occasion, he could not satisfy himself, he 
should not do his duty if he did not exprcM 
bis present feelings. — ^I'hc trust committed to 
his hands was. an awful one : it was his deter- 
mined intention to exercise the functions of 
office faithfully and intrepidly. He had received 
the acquiescence and support of the Company in 
all the negociations with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; and while he received such approbation, 
he would neither betray their interests nor dis- 
honor himself. Much manage- 

ment and cowsiderable ingenuity had, for several 
years past, been' misapplied, in seducing the opi- 
nions and agitating the interests of men. False 
expectations had been raised, and visionary pas- 
sions tampered with, in order to induce Petitions 
to the House of Commons. Air- blown bubbles 
in all their gaudy colourings, specious as they 
were empty, were flying in every direction, to 
astonish the ignorant and allure the unwary. — • 
Terms to which opprobrium had long been apr 
plied by custom, had been wrested! from their 
proper meaning, in order to stamp an odium on 
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what waa tedinicaUy, legally, and justly called, 
the well regulated Monopoly” of the East 
India Company — and all for what ? to acquire an 
extension of trade for individuals, which must 
inevitably terminate in their final destruction ; 
the gay and splendid scenery would soon fade 
away, and all their speculations would become 
as light, as the bubbles of imagination which 
so fatally deluded them. What was this uni-^ 
versal panacea, by which this general cont^ 
merce was to be established ? — why, the destruc- 
tion of the only commerce in the world which 
remains entire and unshaken ; — the destruction 
of that commerce, which while all other Trading 
had fallen to pieces, Bonaparte eagerly coveted, 
as the dearest jewel of his crown ; that com- 
merce, which has been the envy of our enemies, 
the pride of our country, the admiration of man- 
kind. What did this enemy say ? " I want ships, 
colonics, and commerce.” The ships, the colonics, 
and commerce of this Company he is hovering 
over ; hovering over, ready to devour. Well, if 
the trade is to be opened, our ships will be trans- 
formed into revenue cutters. We might keep 
our ' colonies, perhaps, but ooloniaation would 
destroy our teriitory. . As to commence;, le- 
gitimate, honorable commerce, it Would wok 
;into illicit trade. Ow* meepbeota, aucU of 

c 3 
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them who are now dazzled with the gold and 
silver of India and China, would return to th^ 
iron of Birmingham and Sheffield. 

The propositions of Government were too irra- 
tional to be lasting ; as the cause of the Company 
was* just, it required them only to be firm, in 
order to be successful. 

And what is the time when this great commer- 
cial revolution is proposed? the time when a 
bright star of hope had illumined the northern 
hemisphere, the promised and welcome harbin- 
ger of general peace. — If such a peace could be 
produced on safe and honorable terms ; if the 
usual habits of commerce should again return to 
us ; when the deliverance of Europe is effected, 
when the loud and general ... congratulations of 
joy are rapturously exchanging — how wouldt be 
East India Company appear, how would they 
’Congratulate each other ? — in the lamentation, 
that while commerce is raising her head and smil- 
ing all around her, her merchants are despoiled 
and ruined, her hopes set for ever, her interests 
wantonly sacrificed to the wild schemes of vision-^ 
•ary experiment. It would be much better for 
them at once to wind up their concerns, to give 
up all thoughts of India, and seek for other pur- 
imits, than linger on a few'years in gradual de- 
rieay, au/l then sink into' nothing'.— Ho- hoped 
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ihcy would now act, so that, on future reflection, 
they should not accuse themselves of deserting or 
neglecting their duty. 

The Rev. Mr. Thirlwall -AccedeA to the impor- 
tance and magnitude of the question. He allowed 
that the great object, the uniting indissolubly the 
government and the trade of India, Were matters 
of the first consideration ; but there were others 
too, which though of minor importance, might 
judiciously be added to the weight already in tiie 
scale of this great question : — he meant the in- 
numerable families which would be thrown into 
instant ruin in the immediate circle of the me- 
tropolis ; the industry that would be palsied, the 
charities that wouhl be frozen up, the entire de- 
population of various parishes, which must in- 
evitably sink in the same ruin with the East-India 
Company. — If the government and territory 
\vcre reserved to them, the trade would lie di- 
vided and .dispersed, far from the homes and 
reach of those whose whole depcndance will be 
divided and dispersed with jit i — he called there- 
fore on the justice and humanity of His Majesty's 
Government, not to press a wanton experiment of 
certain distress for uncertain advantage: — a dis- 
tress incalculable in its misery ; an advantage, even 
in its utmost success, trifling and worthless : — Ire 
trusted, therefore, that Government wopld give 
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ttp the measure, beibre the Company riiould be 
compelled to come to a final decision. 

Mr. Kemard Smith coxild not withhold histesr 
timony of praise to the wise and able conduct of 
the Directors during the negociation with His Ma»> 
jeB^*s Minsters ; and he trusted that many other 
lietsons present would express tbeir feelings and 
their sentiments, in order to ^able the Chair* 
man to decide upon the answer which ought to 
be returned to Lord Buckinghamshire's letter. — 
If they lodted back to the charter of James the 
First, about two centuries ago, they would find 
the grant was fbr ever, unless it should be found 
ptejudicial to these realms. Is it so found ? if 
not, there can be no reason why any of its pro* 
visions and privileges should be taken away. Let 
ithe proved to be prejudieial ; — that would be per- 
haps a fair ground for opening its trade or abo- 
lishing it altogether; — but proue it first, and do 
not let assertion and power usurp the place of 
ai^nnent and justice. — He was well aware it 
eould not be ptoved ; but he was not couviiiced 
that opening the trade would not be prejudicial 
to these realms. His conviction was to the 
contrary. From his practical knowledge he 
felt the most ' decided assurance that the mea- 
aure wws fraught with destruction, not to thb 
f^omptpy only, but to tbos^ speculatcM's who 
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were now revelling in imagination on the spoils.of 
the East. If the trade should be opened to the outr 
ports, it would be much better for the Company 
to resign its charter, to sell its territory and pos- 
sessions, its buildings and its stores, and every 
individual of it retire to the occupations of prir 
vate life. The China trade alone, could not sup- 
port the expences of the Charter. His M^esty** 
jVJinisters could not liave seriously reflected oa 
the number of seamen supplied to .the navy by 
East-India. sbipping.--rHe adve^d.to the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, when ■ not moro than six ships 
sailed to India ; and to their present number, a 
number which supplies an average of 7400 seamen 
for the navy, exclusive of Lascars. He con* 
ceived they had an unquestionable claim on 
government for the value of their freehold in 
India, which they enjoyed by a right as firm 
and unshaken as any freehold which could bo 
held in this country. 

Mr* R. Grant rose and said : 

Mr. Chairman, — Encouraged by the invitation 
which you have .held out to the individual pro- 
prietors, to take a part in this discussion, 1 ven-r 
ture to offer myself, not with any purpose of 
entering into a detailed consideration of the pari> 
ticular measure respecting the outports, which 
has been the immediate occasion of calling. U« 
together, for that subject will better be discussed 
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on a future day: but in order to express my 
surprise at the singular letter with which we 
have been favoured by one of His Majesty’s 
Ministers ; a letter, in which th^ arc pleased 
explicitly to inform us, that they have every 
disposition to honor us with a free and unreserved 
communication of their sentiments, but arc not 
at all disposed to communicate their arguments. 
The question. Sir, to which we are reduced by 
this letter, is indeed one of the utmost serious- 
ness and importance. It is no other than this : 
whether the Company shall throw themselves on 
tile justice of parliament and of the nation, in a 
contest withHis Majesty’s executive governrnent ; 
or whether all the political interests of Indiaj and 
of England, as connected with India, shall be 
made the subject of a commercial experiment r 
Surprised as I am with the tone of the Minis- 
ter’s letter, I profess myself still more astonished 
at the matter. We are there told that, unless 
we accede to the measure proposed, it will be 
open to the consideration and decision of parlia • 
ment, whether the political interests involved in 
the goTCinment of India, cannot be effectually 
provided for under some other system of admi- 
nistration than the present. Open to the consi- 
deration and decision of parliament ! I thought. 
Sir, that parliament had considered and decided 
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the question long ago. I have always of late 
understood it to be the general opinion of the 
government, the parliament, and the nation, 
that the system of the Company was in every 
view the most eligible organ for the management 
of the great and complicated interests in ques> 
tion. But 1 suppose this annunciation of Minis- 
ters to be a sort of commentary on a sentiment 
in the former letter of Lord Buckinghamshire ; 
where he states that, although it be expedient to 
leave the government of India in the hands of 
the Company, yet there is a limit to that expe- 
diency. Now, Sir, as I have ever understood 
that the expediency of the system in the con- 
templation of Ministers respected the people of 
India at least as much as the nation at home, I 
can translate the proposition of Lord Bucking'* 
hamshire only into this, that there is a limit to 
the expediency of governing well : — there is a 
limit to the care and attention which we are 
bound to bestow on the security and welfare of 
the immense population confided to our man^e- 
ment. And what. Sir, is that limit ? The 
commercial convenience of the outports. — ^True, 
we are under the most solemn obligation to con- 
duct with vigilance and fidelity the adminis- 
tration of that vast empire ; but, imperative, 
saqicd, and indispensable as this obligation is, 

B 
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w*e shall be too strict, too zealous in onr con- 
struction of it, if, in the prosecution of our 
object, we compel a vessel which lias cleared 
outwanls from Bristol, to discharge her home- 
ward cargo in the Thames. Thus do ministers 
weigh the ledger-books of the outports against 
the great charter of the rights and happiness of 
fifty millions of men! 

Disclaiming, Sir, as I have once already done, 
any discussion at the present moment respecting 
the admittance of the outj)orts into the import- 
trade of India, I will yet just ask, whether, con- 
sidering this, not as an iiulividnrd and insulated 
measure, but in connexion v>icii past events, the 
Company have no solid ground of objection against 
it ? Have tlie Company no ground of objection 
against it, as being one further step in tliat series 
of progressive encroachments, which have for 
some years been taking place on their privi- 
leges ? Have they no right, without reference 
to this specific development of the general prin- 
ciple, to resist it on the ground that, if they do 
not make a stand somewhere, they will lose all ? 
There was a period, when the Company were 
compelled to contend with Government for all 
their privileges, commercial and political. That 
attack on them failed ; and it almost seems as 
•if Ministers had converted the siege into a 
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blockade. First, we were obliged to provide a 
quantity of extra tonnage for the indi\^iduals : — 
then, the trade was to be thrown open to private 
ships then, the outports were to be admitted 
into the export-trade : — now the outports are to 
be admitted into^the import-trade. And I beg 
leave to observe, that I mention these, not 
as encroachments on our commercial privileges, 
though even i.i that view they might well bear 
remark ; but as encroachments on the resources 
of the Company, and as therefore more and more 
trenching on that fund, on which the Company 
must rely for the due discharge of their political 
duties. If we are to judge, according to the 
rule of all worldly wisdom, from the past to tiie 
future, is it possible to doubt what will be the 
next step? According to the present inlcnfiou, 
the free traders are to conduct their concerns, 
subject to the regulations of the local govern- 
ments of India, and they arc to he completely 
debarred from the trade of China. Can there 
be a doubt that their next attack will be on these 
obstacles ? To do them justice, they make no 
secret of their wishes. And the imprescriptible 
right of Britons to .a free trade, commercial 
liberty, the right of loco-motion, all those topics 
on which the advocates of the private traders 
are apt to dilate, somewhat more extravagantly 

D 3 
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than wisely, will be exactly as good then as at 
thepr esent hour.. 

I do not mean to insinuate that the Govern^ 
tnent, — and I would observe that, by that term, 
1 do not mean this or that Government, but the 
National Government,— entertain a deliberate and 
systematic design of annihilating the Company. 
But it is in the nature of things. It is in the 
nature of power to be encroaching and aggressive. 
And if this train of consecutive aggressions is to 
continue, it is too easy to perceive what will be its. 
termination. Left in possession of all our poli- 
tical functions, but stripped, one by one, of alt 
the means and facilities whicdi we possess for tha 
exercise of those functions, we shall at length bf 
Compelled to resign every thjng without a strug- 
gle, and shall then have the comfort of being 
told that it is a voluntary surrender. The edifica 
will be permitted to remain entire and untouch- 
ed ; - no hostile hand ostensibly stretched' out 
against it; no warlike engine threatening 
walls ; but, in the mean time, it is gradually 
undermined, and, when it collapses with a great 
Vuin, it will be said to have fallen by its 6wo 
weiglft. The familiar but lively and happy il- 
lustration employed by tt great departed orator 
hi parliament, may be applied to this sohjeot.; 
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yre shall be checkmated with all our pieces oa 
the board. — (Applause.) 

I cannot help tliinking, Sir, that, in ths! 
present crisis, it would be well to remind Minis* 
ters and the public, of the services which tho 
Company have ♦rendered both to this country 
and .to India. On tiiis head, indeed, the greatest 
misrepresentations prevail. That such . services 
have, in fact, been rendered, not one of your 
antagonists ventures -to deny ; but it is not un- 
commonly insinuated in the publications which 
have appeared against you, that they were the 
result of accident, or that the rnerit of them 
exclusively belongs to the enlightened men 
whom you have chanced to employ. The Com- 
pany, in the mean time, are charged with 
having no concern for the interests, cither of 
their country or of their subjects, with being 
wholly absorbed ipi a selfish regard for their 
advantage, 

K it be indeed true that the Company are oc- 
cupied solely by an attachment to their own 
interests, I yet do not know that the advocates 
of frw trade are exactly the persons the besir 
authorised to reproach them with thaffc failings 
I am by no means persuaded, that the mo- 
tives by which those gentlemen are actuated are 
of a much more exalted nsA\yre.-^( Ajd^lawte.) 
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Is it, however, the fact, that the Company have 
no claims on the gratitude either of their country 
or of their subjects ? Let history answer that 
qiiesdon. I regret — I do not palliate — the dis- 
orders which, in some instances, took place at 
the commencement of their government as a ter- 
ritorial power. Those were disorders, however, 
naturally incident to a recent acquisition of do- 
minion, t 'j)ei;ially to an acquisition accompanied 
by the strongest itulividual temptations ; and 
tljey were, as soon as possible, corrected by the 
Conjpany at home. But, rvhile these misdeeds, 
wl)atever they were, are, on every occasion, 
studiously trumjxitod forth, the eminent services 
rendered by tlso C'oinjjany, both to this country 
and to that, arc conjplete'y overlooked, or are 
ascribed to any other cause than good intention. 
Why, Sir, when, about the time of the civil 
commotions in Lngland, the Indo-British trade, 
from the eftbet of those troubles, was for near 
thirty years in liouriy danger of amiihilution ; — 
when, at other periods, both anterior and subse- 
quent, that trade '.vas in hourly danger of ex- 
tinction from tliG forniidabio laaiicc of European 
1‘ivals ;-r-vvhen it weathered those storms by 
exertions of fortitixle and jjcrseverance unparal- 
leled in the commercial annals of the world;-— 
do the Companjg who conducted it, deserve no 
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credit for their management and public spirit? 
When the Indo-British settlements were, for 
twenty years togetlicr, engaged in an arduous 
struggle with the liostility of France, and that 
hostility directed by some of the ablest public 
functionaries, civil and military, that France has 
ever produced ; — when they endured through 
that drcadl'ul season ; — when they not only en- 
dured through it, but, having entered it as a set 
of comparatively insignificant ports, emerged 
from it an empire ; — do the counsels and conduct 
of the Comjiany, who supplied the means of 
these achievements, deserve no praise for the 
result? Then, — as to tlie inhabitants of India, 
~when Lord Clive repaired to that country, for 
the second time, as a governor, — when he went 
out in tlie ciiaraeter, no longer of a soldier, but 
of a pacificator, — to check irregularities, to re- 
form abuses, to consolidate the dominions ac- 
quired, and to secure the rights and welfare of 
the natives, -• (lid he undertake this important 
servie(j by accident, or was Isc expressly delegated 
to it by tiie votes of a triumphant nijyority of 
this very court ? When, afterwards, the same 
illustrious' man, — nnd the incident deserves no- 
tice, as not wanting applicability to some parts 
of the ])rc«ent discussion, — sensible of the irre- 
gularities and atrocities committed by the free 
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traders up tlie country, and anxious to hush th* 
groans of the suffering natives, chased the whole 
tribe of those oppressors to Calcutta ; — was this 
act purely the emanation of his own great mind, 
or do your records exhibit the precise instructions 
which he had received from the Company at 
home for the accomplishment of the reformation 
in question ? I cannot help mentioning another 
illustrious and revered name, a name dear (I 
doubt not) to every individual present. When 
Lord Cornwallis adopted the measure of the 
perpetual settlement, — and though there still 
subsist some differences of opinion respecting 
the policy of that measure, there never were two 
opinions as to its magnanimity, — did he act by 
chance, or entirely from himself, or are not the 
express instructions of the Company on record, 
in which they enjoin on him the full application 
of his comprehensive judgment, with the view <5f 
ameliorating the condition of the natives in that 
very respect? All tlmse laws and regulations, 
under the protection of which the natives repose, 
—which secure to them a pure administration of 
justice, a freedom from European competition in 
the purchase and management of land, a tran- 
quil enjoyment of their property, — the Magna 
Charta, as they may be called, and Bill of Right# 
of the population of ilindostan, — did they spring 
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Up spontaneously, did the servants of the Com* 
pany call them from the ground by a stamp of 
the foot?— or are your voluminous records preg- 
nant with evidence to shew, that the principles 
of all those improvements had been the" previous 
subjects of your deep and anxious deliberation, of 
your minute and positive orders ? 

I have the firmest belief. Sir, in the capabili- 
ties of individual energy to effect mighty things, 
^ut, at the same time, it is plain that a public 
functio’iary can accomplish little, unless I>e is ■ 
countenanced and supported by his principals. 
The,great men to whom I, have nlUuled, acted 
greatly ; but whence did they acquire their first 
movement? — whence was derived the first im- 
pulse of their great actions? Why, Sir, fronv 
within these very walls which are now decorated 
with their cfiigics. You have a right toconse-' 
crate their dead renown ; for you formed their 
living greatness*. 

The question then recurs. Sir ; is all this sys- 
tem of establishments, the fruit of so much la- 
bour, achieved by so much solicitude, matured 

£ 

. ♦ The wall of the room in which the Court of Proprietors 
meet has niches^ in which are placed the statues of JLord, 
Clive« Lord Cornwallis^ Sir Eyre Cootc^ and other entinent 

men. 
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by time, justified by experience, to be made the 
sport of a commercial experiment? Grant all 
the commercial arguments of our opponents; 
but is it possible nbt to see that a commercial 
nieasurc may lead to tlic most fatal political con- 
sequences? That such is the strong infallible 
tendency of the particular measure before us, is 
clearly proved in the correspondence of the Di- 
rectors with the Government, — proved by argu- 
ments, to which the Government refuse an an- 
syver. It menaces the subversion of the consti- 
tution of India ; and, permit me to add, by no 
very remote conscquepce, the subversion of that 
of England also. 

It is curious to observe. Sir, how differently 
men estimate the evil of political changes in this 
coaptry and in India. In England wi have a 
constitution which is the work of ages, and the 
wonder of the world. For this constitution we 
glory in cherishing even a bigotted attachment, 
and if any innovator proposes for our adoption a 
nieasurti which appears to touch its fundamental 
principles, we hear him no longer; — we cry, 
“ aw'ay with your commercial calculations ! we 

cannot afibrd such an experiment ! Nolumus 
“ leges AngUcs mutari /” Thus we all act— and 
We act well. But what, meantime, is our con- 
duct respecting India,? There, also, is a cott- 
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stitution, the slow creation of years a consti- 
tution which has not, indeed, attained theoreti- 
cal perfection, — perhaps not even all the practi- 
cal perfection of which it is capable, — I am no^ 
competent to judge of that, — but of which 1 
will yet be bold to say, that, considering the 
peculiar circumstances of the country ; consider- 
ing the nature and political capacity of the na- 
tives; considering the relations subsisting be- 
tween the two countries, it is scarcely a less 
won<Ierful work, scarcely a less important 
achievement, than the British constitution itself. 
Yet when we object to an innovation proposed 
by Ministers, on the ground that it will probably 
ivflTect the vitals of this constitution, they are 
pleased gravely to assure tis that our apprehen- 
sions are probahh/ unfounded ; and we are" 
charged with a spirit of captiousness, contumacy, 
and war, because, in a case which is absolutely 
one of life and death to. the natives of Hindos* 
tan, we refuse to be put off with contingent re- 
medies and conjectural safeguards. 

Amidst the provincial wit. Sir, which has, 
during the course of this controversy, been' 
pointed against the Company, 1 have found it 
said, that all- the' reasonings of that body resolve 
thenhtielves into an argument ad miseticordiant, 
— an address to the compassion of the public.^ 

B 3 
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One of these reasonings ad misericordiam you 
have heard from a gentleman below me (Mr. 
Thirlwall and I would ask whether it contained 
nothing of an impressive nature, — nothing to 
touch the feelings of humanity ? For my own 
part, without the hope anti without the desire of 
rivalling the ingenious mirth to which I have 
alluded, I will say, not wittily hut gravely, that 
were I to address the public on the present sub- 
ject, mine slutidd be an argument ad misericor- 
diam. It should be an appeal to their compas- 
sionate feelings : — but to their compassionate 
feelings not in behalf of the Company, however 
likely to be ruined by adventurers; nor in 
behalf of adventurers, however likely to ruin 
themselves — Mine should be an appeal to the 
compassion of the people of England in fa- 
vour of the people of India. I would earnestly 
remind them that a system in which the welfare 
and happiness of llindostan, in a political point 
of view, arc essentially bound up, a system ad- 
mitted to have this character (for never let that 
be forgotten) on all hands, may, by the rage of 
cominercial speculation, be utterly pulle<l to 
pieces in a few years. I would intreat that, in 
their anxiety to settle the discontents of a com- 
paratively small number of persons at home, they 
yvould pot run the risk of unsettling the content 
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and tranquillity of the immense population de- 
pendent on them in India. I would beseech 
them not to be more swayed by the din and tit- 
nmit wiiich pervades a small part of their own 
countiy, than by the profound and uncumplain* 
ing stillness which reigns throughout that vast 
continent. I would implore them to do by the 
people of India as they would do by themselves f 
and then 1 have nut the smallest doubt of the 
result. 

3fr. Smith (the Bank Director) was of opinion, 
that the most advisable proceeding in the present 
stage of tlic business would be, to adopt the sen- 
timents of the (Chairman, and adjourn to ah 
early period. 

The Chairman signifying his concurrence, 

3'Ir. Kcnnard Smith moved, that thanks be 
given to the Court of Directors, for the drm, 
zealous, and vigilant conduct which they had 
hitherto evinced for the interests of the Proprie- 
tors, concluding with a resolution of adjourn-^ 
ment to the l<)th instant. 

Mr. Lewis requested, tliat the Resolutions of 
tiie General Court of the 6 th May last might 
he read. (No. XIV;, Appendix.) 

' Mr. Rightf thought the dobument just read,’ 
of such importance as to require the most exten- 
sive circulation, and enquired whether, in the 
^scussion with Ministers, they had been given to 
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u-nderstaiid, that a modification^ with respect to 
exporting the produce of this country would be 
admitted h — and was answered by 

The Ckairmani that the Charter of 1793 per^ 
mitted an annual exportation of that sort, to the 
extent of 3000 tons, which extent had never been 
taken advantage of, the exports principally con« 
aisting of wines, which were not the manufac- 
ture of this country — at least he hoped not ! — (A 
laugh.) 

The motion of thanks and adjournment being 
seconded and pot 

3^. HumCy in addressing the Chairman,' de- 
clared it was not his original intention to deliver 
any opinion on the present subject, but he was 
induced to depart from that resolution in consc- 
ience of the tarn which the discussion had taken. 
—•He objected to uniting a vote of thanks to the 
^i^eetora with the resolution of adjournment—^ 
he had not entirely made irp bis mind wfaethe# 
deserved praise.or censure. Frona many ob- 
servations which had been made> it appeared as if . 
the question was- not a relation to the outports 
being admitted to a share of the itnport trade ;■ 
that question seCm^tobito to have been entirely* 
departed from. The languajge of Ministers was 
thio-'-you must concede whatever w*e think 
nefteseSry# or your' Charter vtill not be renewed^ . 
It had bee» Stjited in< tlie Houds of Commons 
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by the late Mr. Perceval, that certain prelimi- 
naries had been agreed upon between the Goveri)- . 
nient and the Company. The Court of Piree- 
tors had called upon Ministers for their decided 
answer — an answer had been returned which he 
certainly could not disapprove. The true ques- 
tion is tliis, — will the Company consent to the 
trade being thrown open r in that case Govern r 
ment it is supposed, will not interfere in the 
interior administration of India. Ought the port 
of London, in this general state of commercial 
privation, to enjoy privileges which no other port 
possessed ? The Company’s right to a trade in 
India was founded on a statute of Parliament, 
by which the duration of the right w'as limited. 
On this point, the Ministers he thought had 
given the Directors a proper rub. Without con- 
curring with all his positions, he admired the 
eloquence of the gentleman who spoke last (Mr. 
R. Grant), and hoped to be gratified with many 
more of his speeches. He was sensible that he 
himself had wandered from t!>e subject (hear, 
hear), which was not much a matter of suiprise, 
as it seemed generally to have been lost sight of — 
he was of opinion as the discussion was to be ad- 
journed, so might the vote of thanks. ('Herewere 
hmd cries of" Question, Question), when the 
Chairman requested, that as much praise hetd 
heen so handmmeli/ hestowed on the Directors, it 
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icflfs hut fair to hear what might he allkged^ 
against them ; it was true policy to hear both 
eiders of a question — when 

resumed — by asking whether the 
trade to Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, bad 
afforded sufficient means lor paying their divi- 
dei^ds ? Was, it proper, was it prudent then to 
qut^rrel'^ith Ministers about a trade which he was 
prepared to prove had for the last fifteen years 
produced nothing. or next to nothing ? He was 
not prepared . to say whether the Directors de- 
served praise or not ; he wished for time to 
consider that poj.nt, and might perhaps at their 
next meeting, be equally disposed with any other 
geritlcmau to support a vote of thanks ; and with 
respect to other points intro-duced into the present 
discussion, his opinion was, they should be 
reserved for the consideration of Parliament and 
the Ministers. 

. Mr, Grand (a Director) said he did not rise 
to contend for the vote of approbation that had 
been proposed. He had no wish (and he was' 
sure the gentleman behind the bar had no wish), 
to carry the Proprietors, in this respect, further 
than their ojvn spontaneous judgment should in-: 
cjine them to go. But though it had not been 
his. intention, nor he believed the intention of. 
the Directors in general, to offer any opinions 
to the.. Proprietors on that day, the speech of tbe> 
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hdQosrable gcntlemaii wlio bad just sdt dowai 
i[Mr. Huuie)^ called for some observation. The 
honourable gentleman had assumed that the 
(question before the Proprietors was, whether 
they should a^ee to the proposition of Minis- 
ters respecting the pvitports ? Mr. Grant said 
there was no such question submitted to the 
Court. The Proprietors had been called toge- 
ther on that day, in order to be made acquainted 
with the further correspondence which had ta- 
ken place between His Majesty’s Ministers .and 
the Court of Directors, and not to produce aqy 
imiriediate question on the matter of that cor- 
respondence, but that the Proprietors, after 
having liad an opportunity of fuUy considering 
it, should determine on the time proper to be 
taken for the consideration of it, and the day on 
which they should meet again. The only ques.-^ 
tion, in short, before the Court, Was the 'motion 
recently made for approving the conduct of .Clie 
Directors. 'But the honourable gentleman, folr 
lowing his . erroneous assumption, had gqne bn 
to aigue, as if the question respecting the .out- 
ports were a detaclied insulated question that 
might . be settled without affecting other great 
i^ar^.of the Indian system. He had supposed 
indeed, that the object really in dispute, between 
Govern nrant and the Company, was the Indian 
Tmde. In ;both, the.se assumptions the honoura* 
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ble gcntletnan was mistaken* It was not thtf 
trade with India, as such, for which the Company* 
chiefly contended. That trade it was admitted had 
been of late yeai^ no great object of profit. The 
Company resisted the importation of Indian 
commodities to the outports, because fhey ap- 
prehended, with great reason, that the conse« 
quence would be the smutting of tea to a large 
extent, in violation of the Company’s China 
monopoly. And the loss that would hence 
ensue, was not to be contemplated merely as 
commercial loss. The China trade was the 
source of the profit which enabled the Company 
to pay their dividend, and on the payment of 
the dividend depended the subsistence of the 
Company in a state fit for^the perfomaance of 
the high political functions assigned to them. 
The admission of the imports from India to the 
outports of England, therefore, involves the po- 
litical existence of the Company as administrators 
of the Indian empire. If the honorable gentle- 
man had perused the printed papers with the 
least attention, he would have found that this 
was the argument of the Company. 

The honorable* gentleman had also ass4med, 
that the Directors had demanded a cat^orical 
answer from His Majesty’s Ministers on the grand 
question. This was another mistake. They 
had only asked for the informations on whiek 
Ministers* had been induced to declare in favour 
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of the outports^ and ibr.the whole detail of the 
plan which they had formed for the government 
of British Indian 

lu asking for these things they had asked for 
nothing new. - In the settlement of the Charter 
of 179^> the eminent .men who conducted 
the national affairs at that time^ communi- 
cated to the Court of Directors not only the 
details of their own plan, but the demands of 
British manufacturers and other persons hos- 
tile to the privileges of the Company, with 
the arguments used by those parties. This 
was what the Directors had now asked. 
They were told that the discussions between 
the merchants claiming the right of import- 
ing to the outports, and His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, were carried on viva voce ; but it might be 
presumed, that some minutes Of conversations 
so important might have been taken. 

The honorable gentleman had thought dt to 
cei>sure the Court for meddling with the topic of 
the British constitution, in their correspondence 
with the King's Ministers.. This was a sh^nge. 
accusation. Was not every subject of this free 
country interested in the constitution, and en- 
titled to contend for the care of it in alt public 
measures ? Were not the Company, and the 
prhole nation> deeply concerned in maintaining 

? 3 
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the Cohstittttion in it8>vig6ur and'puritjr^ And 
the Directors, a9 acting for the Company, and 
as free men, having a stake in the country, were, 
fully' vrarrah^ to expresis theif solicitude on the 
subject, vt^hen it was so evidently and greatly con** 
eernOd. 

Mr. Grant added, that before he sat down, 
he wished to say a word on the present state of 
the negociation. ilis Majesty’s Ministers had 
declared their wish to discuss, in the most full, 
free, and candid manner, all depending points. 
The Court of Directors had, on their part, amply 
stated their reasoiss for every position they ad- 
vanced ; but he must take leave to say, the 
Board of Cpmmissioners had not answered those 
argufftcUts— instead of returnmg arguments, they 
flad given only decisions. But if any one thing 
'waS libw essential, it was a clear and thorough 
understanding between the parties : — this was 
proper f)r the sake of the public, and due to th^ 
tVoprietOrs of India stock, whose all was at stake; 
Tliis Wilis what the Directors all along aimed 
kt;. iVhat they still wished ; knd following op 
the subject with k spirit of conciliation; it would 
bb no fault of their^; if the dhsiied ihformation 
^rere not Obtained, ahd eVeiy thing eatisiketorily 
ildjiusted at laS^ (Applcn^)^. 

I - ’'IHlh W^lartd^i deSirobs that the adjourn- 
ment should be only for ei week— The questioi^ 
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turned On thtis point, whether the regulations pro^ 
posed by Governnient would benefit die popular 
jtion of India and Great Britain? — The greater 
.delay in their exertions, he considered the greater 
danger would accrue. In political controversy, 
prudence should sometimes take the precedence 
of generosity. On this principle, therefore^ he 
should wish the last letter of Lord Huckinghanar 
shire to be the last ministerial document oa 
their table, as it was certainly the weakest^ 
it. was not the letter of a statesman — it waa, 
when analized, absolute nonsense. He wished 
an adjournment for one week, and confidently 
trusted that they would zealously exert them- 
selves, individually and collectively, to frustrate 
all invasion upon their chartered rights. 

After various observations as to fixing the day 
pf adjournment. 

The Chairman stated, that althoujgh the Di- 
rectors were desirous of meeting the wishes of 
tlie Proprietors in every respect, he considered, 
•that as various meetings of ship owners, ship 
builders, merchants, and others deepl^^ -concerned 
in the present question, were to .be -held in the 
^•ourse of next week, the original day for acyourn- 
ment would be the most convenient and advi- 
sable. He informed the . Proprietors, that 

Ministers had been 'applied to, for the reasons 
^hich had induced them to depart from those 
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rooted plans they had forinerly adopted themi>i 
sdves. That great statesman, the late Lord 
Melville, was decidedly of opinion, that every 
article of India trade should be lodged in the 
warehouses of the Company, and sold in that 
room. (No. XII, Appendix.) — On this point he 
had the entire and unequivocal concurrence of 
his illustrious colleague, Mr. Pitt. That their 
goods should be brought int6 the port of London, 
was a fundamental article in the political and 
commercial creed of the East India Company. 
(Hear * hear ! hear !) — It seems strange, in- 
deed, for any man to say that he is not concern- 
ed in supporting his own rights — what can be 
. meant by Ministers having given the Directors a 
proper ruh ? What ! is not an Englishman to 
'maintain his own rights ? Is he not to speak his 
opinion honestly and frankly in his own cause ? 
This is the birthright of an Englishman, and 
God forbid it should ever be wrested from hirn~ 
it was a right he would give 'up to no Ministers. 
The Court of Directors had asked them, the 
reasons of changing their former sentiments and 
resolutions r they (the Proprietois) perhaps might 
be persuaded or convinced by them. It should be 
distinctly understood, that the Directors are not 
desirous of restraining the exports to the port of 
London^ but of confining the imports to it, as a 
measure of vital consequence to the very existence 
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of the Company. The profits upon the trade 
certainly had been lessened, but this was- owing 
to captures and shipw’reck but, will the out- 
ports be more exempt from such disasters than- 
the Company ? The profits must naturally fluc- 
tuate upon all commercial undertakings. (The 
Chairman here alluded to an opinion given by 
Lord Castlereagh in the House of Commons on 
a former, pccasion. No. XIII. Appendix.) The 
Court of Directors were not anxious for a vote 
of thanks, but to deserve one. He had the 
highest opinion of His Majesty’s Ministers as 
individuals ; but this should not induce him to 
sacrifice to them one iota of his duty or of the 
Company’s rights. 

Mr. Alderman AtMns could wish to hear how 
die honorable gentleman (Mr. Hume) would an- 
swer the arguments of the Chairman ; he was 
convinced that they were not to be answered. 
If the question was that of opposing the interests 
of the Company to those of the Country, there 
was not a single Proprietor that would hesitate 
between the duty and the sacrifice — there was no 
such collision of interests — the question was, 
whether the interests of the Company should be 
sacrificed, not to those of the Country but to 
popular mistake, to the delusion of experiment, 
to the cravings of sjieculation. One establish- 
ment for the protection of the trade and shipping 
alone for the port of London, had.cost half a 
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inillton of money ; viniDiottB had beem cRpeodo^ 
t^Ktn odfers— moFO.Jlhen 30,000 peruHis jv^e 
employ^- in thdse eataHAish-ments-^f the excjtt- 
sive trade is done amay^ these most aU be dnYeii 
frmn their habits of industry, to ee^, ^.as 

they best cwld, afU’ecattous subsistanee — You 
tshe away • their li£s if you do . take alway the 
Means whereby they live.” It cannot he for- 
gotten too, that the Company had furnish- 
ed' Government with 20^00 tons? ^ «bip-r 
plug, amounting to fourteen sail, to .vtbese as-i 
tktance in a great measure the splendid victory 
over the ^ Dutch at Camperdown may be attri- 
,buted<-^-Could Government look to divided in- 
terests, scattered property, and unequal ship* 
ping, ‘for so deaimble .on ^esditin'iuture emergen-^' 
cies? It was -much.'to ^tbei-lanatmsted that any 
shade of dtfiercncc should exist on the qirestion 
0 ^ adjouvnnnent, and. on .that account ihe could 
wish it 'Were ;«^pomted rfhom the' .motion Uf 
thanks. 

' Hume t;in . eiqplahatieh) .ommidered ?his' 
Opinion 'had been so guardedly expressed,. , as 
^ 0 t ' to be tho(q|bt imputing . blame to . itbe 
Directors. If any loss should .be sustained by 
the- measures of Govemment, >they are.boKod to' 
give ample remuneration. 

- After a few woids- the nnotieh •of Tiianksw^f 
united to that of Adf^rrnment «>|YA onc ifhhetf- 
i voice, (//ioi il/r. ;/fufne. 
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No. I. 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence, the Zlth 
November, 1812. 

The Chairman reported to the Committee^ that he 
and the Deputy Chairman had this mornini^ a confe* 
rence with the President of the Board of Commission* 
era, on the subject of the Renewal of the Company's 
Charter, at which his Lordship declared it to be the 
intention of His Majesty*s Ministers, not to abandon 
the proposition they had made, for allowing a direct 
trade between India and the outports of the United 
Kingdom ; but that the proposition might be modified, 
by confining the ports to which ships shall be allowed 
to import goods from India, to a number less than that 
to which the Warehousing Act now extends. Lord 
Buckinghamshire, however, was desirous, before re* 
suming the correspondence relating to it, that the 
Committee of Correspondence should hold a conference 
with Lord Liverpool and himself upon the subject. 

The Chairman further stated, that, in reply to. 
Lord Buckinghamshire, the Deputy Chairman and 
himself declined making any observation at present, 
but stated their intention to communicate the substance 
of his Lordship’s remarks to the Committee of Corres- 
pondence, and also expressed ibeir wish, that the 
Committee might have the honour of waiting upon hid 
Lordship, previously to the proposed conference with 
Lord Liverpool, to which Lord Buckinghamshire con- 
sented. '• 

The Committee, in consequence, resolved to as« 
semble at eleven o’clock on Tuesday next, for ths 
purpose of deliberating upon the subject of the above 
communication, previously to waiting upon Lord 
Buckinghamshire, at the hour of two on that day. 

€1 
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No. II. 

Lclicr from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to 
the Right Honorable the Earl of Ihuidaghamshire. 

EasUlndia Hotise^ November, 1812. 
My Lord, 

We have the honor to acquaint your F.ord- 
sbip, that we have communicated to a S::cr('t Coni- 
anittee of Correspondence tlic siibstar.ee of the cf)n- 
versation which wc had yesterthiv the honour of liold- 
ing with your Lordship, Mr. Vv'allacc, and Mr. Sul- 
livan, and in which it was notified to us, that the Oj)i- 
niori of llis Majesty’s Government remains unaltered, 
regarding the expedienc 3 ^ of not confining the import 
trade from the Kast-IiKiies to tli;' port of London. 

The Committee received this communication wiili 
the dec'-cst concern and regret, its lUcinbciS unani- 
mously concurring with ns in opinion, that shoiiiil the 
proposed extension of the trade, even to a small num- 
ber of the outporls of the kingdom, be sanctioned by 
the Legislature, the measnve will be i.igbiy prejudicial 
to tlic public revenue, injurious to the East-India Com- 
pany, and detrimental to the prosperity of the mer- 
chants, nianurueturcrs, traders, anti other lunnerous 
bodies interested in the coniuicrce with India, as now 
carried on through the channel of the river Thames. 
'I'iic Committee being still desirous of an opportunity 
of renewing their representations to your Lordship 
upon this important question, before any communica-? 
tioii is made to the Court on the subject, have directed 
ns to request the honor of a conference with your 
Lordship for that purpose. Should it be perfectly 
convcnii T.t to your Lordship to receive the Deputation 
on 'ruesclay next, at two o’clock, we shall be able to 
lay t)»e result of the conference before the Court on 
the following day. 

We have the honour to be, nmy Lord, 

Your Lordships most oberlient humble servants,^ 
(Signed) Hugh Inglts, 

lloBRRT Thornton. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Buckingh^lnsllire|l 

&0. &c. &c. 
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No. III. 

Letter fion the JUglit Honorable the Earl of BticJdng^ 
hanishire to the Chairman, 

SiR) India Boards SSt/i November y 1812 . 

I hiul tlic honor of receiving your letter of tltis 
(lay, |)ropo.siiig that th(5 Sjcret Committee of Corres- 
ijcG should wait upon me at tiiis Board on Tiie:j- 
clay next. 

I blKiil bo happy to liave the honor of seeing them ; 
h!it as 1 urn desirous iliat Lord Livcrj)ool, and other 
Members of tiie Lxirxl, should bo [^resent at the inter- 
view, and as I find th.;L t\v-ive o’clock will be more con- 
venient to them than two, yoti will, I hope, have no 
ohjvction to nuke th.e cipoointjnciit tor tlie fonner 
hour. 

I have the honor to be 

Your most obedient and faithful humble servant, 
Buckinghamshire. 

Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart. 

&c. ike. 


No. IV. 

At a Secret Court of Directors , held on Wednesday y the 
2d December 1812. 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, that a meeting 
took place yesterday, at the Board, between sevoral 
of His Majesty’s Ministers and tlie Cottiniittee of Cor- 
respondence, upon the subject of the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s exclusive privileges, when it was agreed, that no 
minutes should be then taken, in order to afford the most 
unreserved mode of carrying on the discussion ; at t!ie 
conclusion df which it was undcrsiof)d, that His Mi- 
jesty’s Ministers would communicate, in writing, their 
sentiments upon the wiiole of the subject. 
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Nd. V. 

Ai a Secret Court of Directors^ held an Tuesdajf, the 
I5ih December 1812. 

Minutes of the 2d instant were read and approved. 
The Chairman stated, that two conferences between 
His Majesty^s Ministers and the Committee of Corres- 
pondence had taken place since the 2d instant, viz* 
on the 5th and i2th instant, but that he had nothing 
further to communicate to the Court in consequence. 


No. VI. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on Wednesday, 
the i&th December 1812. 

The Court adverting to the statement which the 
Chairman had, with their approbation, made to tlie 
General Court to-day, as to the late conferences with 
Mis Majesty’s Ministers, upon the subject of renewing 
the Company’s exclusive privileges, and this Court 
deeming it a proper mark of respect to His Majesty’s 
Ministers, that they should be apprized of the same as 
early as possible. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman were requested 
to wait on the President of the Board of Commission- 
ers for the Affairs of India to-morrow, to communicate 
to his Lordship what bad passed in the General Court 
this day, and to state to his Lordship, that the Court 
of Directors continue decidedly to entertain the opi- 
nion which they have formerly expressed to His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, as to the ruinous consequences of 
admitting the imports from India to the outports of 
this kingdom. 


No. VII. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held an t'ridajf, the 
iSth December iSi2. 

The Court having resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole Cottrt> 
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And being resumed, the following report from the 
Committee of the Whole Court was read : 

“ The Committee taking into consideration the pre* 
sent state of the negociation with H‘.s Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters for the renewal of the Company’s exclusive 
“ privileges, deem it to be highly important, that the 
** sentiments of the Court of Directors, upon the pro- 
position brought forward for admitting the imports 
from India to the outports of this kingdom, should 
be unequivocally known.” 

The Committee therefore recommend to the Court 
to pass a resolution, stating that the proposition it| 
question is, for various reasons already set forth in 
the Court’s writings, pregnant with ruin to the af- 
** fairs of the Company, inasmuch as it would render 
them incapable of performing the functions allotted 
to them, as well in their commercial as in their 
political capacity, and that the Court cannot there- 
fore, consistently with their duty to their Const!- 
tuents, recommend to them the adoption of such a 
proposition.” 

And it was, on the question. 

Resolved Unanimously^ That this Court approve the 
said report. 

And the Chairman and Deputy Chairman were re- 
quested to wait on the Right Honorable the President 
of the Board of Commissioners for the AlFairs of India^ 
and to communicate to His Lordship the above pro- 
ceedings of this day. 


No. VIII. 

At a Secret Court of Directors^ held on Tuesday, the 
Q2d December 1812. 

The Chairiiian acquainted the Court, that in obe- 
dience to their resolution of the ISth instant, the De- 
puty and himself, on Saturday last, waked on the 
Right Honorable the President of the Board of Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India, with a copy of tba 
minutes of the Secret Court of the I8tb instanL 
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No. IX. 

Letter from the H^ght IJonorahle the Earl of Buck^ 
inghainshirt to the Chairman and Deputj Chairmaii 
oj the EasUindia Company, 

Gentlemen, India Boards 24/A Dct \ 1812. 

The conferences lickl at this Board with 
the Committee of Correspondence, liaving had for 
their object the most unreserved and cai.-did disc ussions 
upon points of the js^reatest importance, witij respect 
to the renewal of tlie East India Company’s Charter, 
and it liaving' been understood t!iat t)o further steps 
should be taken upon the subject, until a communica- 
tion was made by me, in an olHciai shape, to the 
Court of Directors, it was not without some surprise 
tlmt the copy of their resolution of the IStli instant 
was received by His Majesty’s Government, because 
that resoiution, adoj)tod under such circumstances, ap- 
pear to them to have for its object an abrupt termination 
to all discussion. 

They cannot, iiovrcvcr, consider it the Jcis incum- 
bent upon tliom, through you, as tlic proper oriicial 
channel, to bring before the Court of Directors thei 
principle upon which tlio opinions 1 have to apprize 
you of have been formed, in order to present to tiio 
Proprietors and the Public a correct view of a subject 
to which so mucii importance is altaciicd. 

I sdiall, therefore, convey to yoti the sentiments of 
His Majesty’s Government, precisely in the terms I 
should have done, if no intiaiation bad been made of 
the resolution of the Court of Directors of the iStli 
instant ; and with that object I proceed lo inform you, 
that with regard to those points, to which the atten- 
tion of the Committee of Correspondence has been 
chiefly directed at the conferences held at tliis B jard, 
the principle uniformly maintained, as the basis of any 
arrangement for tlie renewal of the East-fndia Com- 

K ’s Charter, vi%. that the merchants of this country 
as substantial claim to as much liberty of trade 
they can enjoy, without injury to other important na- 
tional interests, cannot be departed from. 
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It w;>s in tlie hope tliat the opening of the export 
trade wiili India .to t'.ie merchants ot tlie city of Lon- 
do!i and of tiie outports, whilst the import was coii- 
hiicil tt) tile port of London, might not be found in- 
consistent w.tli this priiiciiilc, that a disposition was, 
L it by the (Joveriuueiil to propose an airangement to 
liial crii’-ct. 

' Iti conseqnence, however, of the promulgation of 
sueii an intenlion, several persons, interested in the 
commerce of tin; outports, lenreseinad in llie strongest 
terms, that the proposed limitation of the import trade 
from India, rendered the extension of no value to 
them ; and they declared themselves prepared to main- 
tain, that tiiis limitation was nut called for by any 
adequate motive of piiblic interest. 

They urged their elaim to an e(pial partic ipation in 
the general trade to India, ami their conviction, that 
the gronnd lipeii which the exclusion in favour of the 
port’of Loiulun wiis d;icnded, vis. the additional dan- 
ger of smuggiiiig, could not be supported, and they, 
were sati.shcd iiir.t t’a^aliegcd danger migiit be obviated 
by leveinio rog'ihu ions. 'i’bey also enteiyd I ngeiy 
into thv sul.iecl. of liie China tru le, contcnnling siivnu- 
or.siv a,uin.'t tlic rcn.ov.il of the Compa’iy’s esclu-ive 
(..'lunner ; end suited tlunr reasons tor ludieving, ilsat 
inea>ure.t inighi be adopusl by v.diich tiiat trade could 
boopciioi!, w'.tiioin injury to the. rovenue, aiiJ 'aitho-ifc 
h::K.;.-.im;v tiie contimuiiice of the intercourse with the 
Jdniucrer of China's doiniiiituis. 

Tnc important e mtaehed to tliese rejire.-eiitaLions, 
indiiccd Ilis ;‘hijesty’s Govenmi nt to revist! the ar- 
rangement winch hu<l been in contemplation ; anti al- 
tiiough t’.iey tlul not s.'e cause, under all tlie circum- 
^ilaiiccs ir'ion this <]ut:suon, to alter tr.e opJiiiori 

Ihfy Itiu! iMitJvuincJ, of the proprijty of coiUiiuiing 
lijc exi.slino* iv^tiictlon.% upon t!u^ tornuicrtial iutvi- 
coarse witir China, and of preserving to the Company 
the nionopoly of the tea trade, they nevcilhdess felt, 
that the merchants belonginp; to the outports nau esta- 
blished a claim against un absolute restriciioji of ebe 
import travic to the port of L imloii, 
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Under this impression, I addressed my letter to you 
on the 27th of April ultimo. 

The observations made by the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, in their reply of the 29th of the same 
month, did not fail to engage the serious attention of 
His Majesty’s Government, but after the best examina- 
tion of those observations, aided by all the information^ 
they have obtained from the Boards of Customs and* 
Excise, they are not enabled to concur in the opinion, 
that the proposed extension of the import trade from 
India would be productive of any great increase of 
smuggling, and certainly not to the extent stated by 
the Court of Directors. 

It is conceived, that the apprehensions entertained 
on this account might be obviated by various regula- 
tions, such as confining the trade to those ports which 
are, or may be so circumstanced, as to afford security 
to the due collection of the revenue ; by the limita- 
tion of it to vessels of four hundred tons burthen ; by 
attaching the forfeiture of the ship and cargo to the 
discovery of any illicit articles on board ; by an exten<« 
sion of the manifest act ; by regulations for checking 
the practice of smuggling in the ships of the Company ; 
as well as by other provisions, too minute to be entered 
into at present, but which will, of course, be attended 
to, in discussing the details of the subject. 

I am persuaded it will not escape your observation, 
that from obvious considerations, the English Channel 
must, at all times, especially in time of peace, afford 
facilities and inducements for smuggling, which do not 
occur elsewhere to the same extent, on account of the 
clandestine traffic already established, and the ready 
communication with the opposite shore. 

. but, with respect to the whole of this part of the 
question, it is impossible to lose sight of the deep inter-^ 
est which the Government must feel in the prevention 
of smuggling. The interests of the Company are, no 
doubt, involved in it ; but those of the Government 
are still more concerned : and it cannot be supposed 
*that they wpuld bring forward any proposition which 
appeared to them likely to endanger a revenue 
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of from three to four millions ; or that, if a defalca- 
tion should unexpectedly arise, they would not immedi- 
ately take measures for applying a remedy. The 
Company have, therefore, an ample ground of confi- 
dence, not only in the disposition of Government, but 
in their effectual co-operation on those points, on which 
the Court of Directors appear to feel the greatest 
anxiety, and on which they urged their strongest 
objections to the proposed arrangement. 

'Fhc several articles which may he imported from the 
countries within the limits of the Company’s Charter, 
and which are charged with an ad valorem Awty ^ al- 
though, with the exception of Tea, they bear a very 
small proportion to the whole of the revenue collected 
from the trade from India and China, arc nevertheless 
qf sufficient importance to demand the attention of 
Government, as the que-tion may affect the interests 
of the Kast-India Company, as well as those of the 
public revenue. 

With this view, it will be necessary to consider whe- 
ther, witli rcsj)cct to some of tliem, a rated duty 
might not be substituted, and whether regulations may 
not be made for the security of the duty valorem on 
those articles whicii shall continue to be so charged, 
and which, at tlie same time, shall prevent their being 
purchased at a price, likely to operate injuriously to 
the manufacturers of this country. 

The justice of the observations, respecting the ad- 
ditional number of Europeans that would find their way 
to India in consequence of the extension of the trade, 
must be admitted to a certain extent ; but it is obvious, 
that this danger w^ould arises from the extension of the 
export trade to India, and would scarcely be lessened 
by confining the import trade to the Port of London. 
Every individual, during his residence Jn India, wouldx 
of course be subject to the existing regulations of the 
local Governments. 

The situation of Lascars, who are occasional!}^ em- 
ployed in the navigation of ships from India to this 
country, wotild demand the humane interposition of 
the Legislature \ and there can be no doubt that effec- 

H 
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tnal pvovision for their maintenance while in Englctii^f 
and for their return to lodia^ will be made. 

Having gone through the principal points to which 
our recent conferenceji have related, it may be proper 
for me to apprize you, that His Majesty's Government 
are of opinion, that the establishment of King's troops^ 
which may be requisite fpr the preservation of the peace 
and security of the British possessions in India, must de- 
pend upon circumstances that it would be difficult to 
anticipate ; but as the financial situation of the Com- 
pany may render it necessary that the numbers to be 
maintained at their charge should be limited, there can 
be no objection to propose to Parliament,^ to specify 
that number by legislative enactment. 

I have thus endeavoured to bring the sentiments of 
His Majesty's Government before you, with the same 
candor that has been evinced in our recent discussions ; 
and I can venture conhdentiy to assure you, that my 
colleagues, as well as myself, are most ansious to pro* 
mote such ail adjustment between the Public and the 
Court of Proprietors, as nlay be satisfactory to all 
parties. 

The. expediency of adhering to that system, by 
which the Government of India has been administered 
through the intervention of the Company, is strongly 
felt by His Majesty’s Government ; but it must not be 
supposed, that there are no limits to that expediency, 
or that there are no advantages which might result 
■ from a ditferent course. 

It is for the Court of Proprietors to decide, whether 
their own interests, as well as those of the numerous 
persons depending upon them, both at home and 
abroad, can best be preserved by their rejection of, or 
'acquiescence in, those conditions, upon which alone, 
consistent with their public duty, His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment can submit a proposition to Parhanicat for 
the renewal of the Charter. 

You, Gentlemen, must be aware, that from its ap- 
proaching expiration, provision must be made, without 
delay, for the future government of India; and that 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, in his spcccU 
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avthe opening of the present session, has called upon 
Parliament to make sijich provision. 

1 have the honor to be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and faithful humble servant, 
(Signed) Buckinghamshire. 

.The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the Court b£ Directors. 


No. X. 

Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 

- to the Right Honourable the Earl of Buckingham- 

- shire. 

East India Ilouscy 30ih December 1812. 

My Lord, 

We were honoured, on the 25th instant, with 
the letter which your Lordship was pleased to address 
to us on the preceding day, and have laid it before the 
Court of Directors. We are instructed by the Court 
to acquaint your Lordship that a General Court of 
Proprietors of Kast-India Stock has been summoned, 
for the special purpose of taking into consideration the 
important subjects treated of in your Lordship’s letter, 
ana we shall lose no time in submitting to your Lordr 
ship the result of the deliberations at that meeting. 

In reference to the first paragraph of your Lordshipjs 
letter, in which the resolution passed by the Court, on 
the ISrh instant, is stated to have paused some surprise 
to His Majesty’s Government, as appearing to have for 
its object an abrupt termination to ail discussion, we^arc 
desired by the Court of Directors respectfully to offer 
the following explanation. 

Your Lordship is aware, that at the commencement 
of the recent conferences on the subject of the Renewal 
of the Company’s Charter, it'was agreed between your 
Lordship and the Deputation from the Court, that no 
minutes should be taken of what passed in conversation. 

H 2 
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Accordingly, no particular communication was made, 
prior to tlic receipt of your Lordsl}ip*s letter of the 
24 th instant, of the result of these conferences : but 
an earnest desire having been expressed by those Gen- 
tlemen in the Direction who arc not Members of the 
Committee of Correspondence, to be informed, whe- 
ther the differences of opinion, formerly known to 
exist, on some important points, between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Court, were in a train of reconci- 
liation, and the general answer which we thought our- 
selves bound in duty to give, not having tended to afford 
them tljc satisfaction they expected, tliey deemed it 
proper that the .sense of the Court, respecting the 
question of theoutports, should be formally notified to 
your Lordship, and in consequence the unanimous reso- 
lution of the 18 th was transmitted. Had the Court per- 
cjeived that that proceeding admitted of the interpreta- 
tion which has been put upon it by His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, they would assuredly have taken pains more 
effectually to guard against so great a misconception of 
the real intention, which was no other than to mark 
their adherence to the opinions they have uniformly en- 
tertained on the disputed question, of extending the 
import trade from India to the ontports of this kingdom, 
which had formed the principal subject of discussion 
between the'Members of His Majesty’s Government and 
the Committee of Correspondence. It was certainly 
desirable for the Members of that deputed Committee, 
and it was thought that it might not be unacceptable to 
your Lordship, to know that the sentiments which 
they had expressed in the course of discussion, were 
sanctioned by the unanimous concurrence of the Body 
by whom they were delegated. The finode in ^vhich 
the.resolutibn was adopted was conformable to the usage 
of the Court of Directors on solemn occasions, name- 
ly, after a report from a Committee of the whole Court, 
wiiich always requires signatures, and which, in thb 
jpresent instance, was subscribed by every Director. 

We trust, .my Lord, that this explanation of the 
ineasure alluded to, will prove satisfactory to ypuif 
Lordship and the other members of Hia Majesty’s Oo* 
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vernmont ; and whiln we return our sincere acknow- 
ledL>em;Mils for t'le. attention with wiiich our representa- 
tions [lavc heeii listciiccl to, in the various interviews 
with whicli we have been Ijoitfaed by your Lordship and 
His ]Maj. sty’s Ministers who attended, we hope, at th« 
same time, to stand [perfectly act|uitt(:d oi:‘ any design, 
eitlier to prevent or embarrass a fuil and delibcTate 
discussion ol* the oTcat interests at stake. 

It is a uiiittcr deep concern to iisto find, that His 
Maje ^ty’s Ministers seem still to adhere to the -principle 
of oj)cuiin[r the outporls of the United Kingdom to the 
im}K)rtation of commodities from India. We have 
alreatly, in onr Iciu rs oi' the 15th and 29 l1i Aj^ril last., 
fully st.itod the dasig- rs that must result, to the Coui. 
pany, from so great sin enlargoineut of the privilege in 
Kastern eommcrce to lirirish mereliants. We presumes 
to think our oi»jeciions to t’lat enlargement have not 
been adequately answered ; ai.d \vc have to express 
the concern felt by tlic Court, tliat no cornmuiiicatioti 
has yet been made to them, of those represetita.-* 
tions which first led His Majesty’s Ministers to en- 
tertain, and which induce them still to adhere to 
the opinion, that the public > interest will be 
best consulted, by not confining the import tralic 
from the East- Indies to the port of London. It 
would occasion mucli satisfaction to the Court, should 
such a communication have tlie efiect of obviating 
their objections, even in part, to a in ‘as lire, wliicli 
the most imperative considerations alone could have 
influenced them to oppose : and were it unfortunately 
to fail in producing this effect, it is nevcctlicless desira- 
ble, that the Court of Directors shall have an opportu- 
nity of reviewing tlie question with all the intelbgonce 
that can be brought to bear upon it. Your Lordship has, 
indeed, been pleased to favor us with a brief summary of 
some of the arguments used by the merchants on this 
subject, — arguments, we must own, tiotin the least con- 
vincing to us : and wc assure ourselves, that in advert- 
ing to them, your Lordship does not mean that the 
Company should be concluded, or their fate deter- 
xttned, by what those who oppose their, interests choose 
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to advance ; although their representations appear to 
have so far influenced His Majesty’s Ministers^ as to 
lead them to think, that the merchants have a claim 
to as much liberty of trade as they can enjoy, with- 
out injury toother important national interests,” Iii 
those interests, we may presume, are comprehended 
both the consideration of the public revenue, and the 
maintenance of the East-InJia Company. But what 
that extent of trade is, which can be granted with 
safety to those interests,” is still a question undeter- 
mined. We confess that the regulations contemplated 
by His Majesty’s Ministers, so tar as your Lordship 
bas been pleased to explain them to us, apjiear by no 
means calculated to remove our fears. The compa* 
rative interest which the Public and the Company have 
in preventing the smuggling of Tea, was described in 
our letter of the 29cl) April *, and though it be true, as 
your Lordship observes, that the stake of the Public 
■ in this concern is numerically greater than that of the 
Company, yet the importance of the Company’s infe- 
rior stake is, to them, infinitely greater, than would 
be to the Public the importance of tiie loss the revenue 
might sustain ; because, as m?:tters now stand, the 
Company have no certain dependance but the Ciiina 
trade, for resources essential to their subsistence. Wc 
do not the least question, that His Majesty’s Ministers 
would be thoroughly disposed to frame additional regn- 
latioiis to prevent smuggling Tea, should those now in 
conteinpiaiion be tried, and be found insufRcient. But 
besides that we extremely distrust the practicability of 
smuggling to a large extent, where the temptations 
would be so great, we must entreat your Lordship and 
His Majesty’s Ministers seriously to consider, what 
would be the situation of the Company, if they ob- 
tained a charter upon no better terms than those now 
proposed, and upon trial it should be found that their 
commercial income faded, and that their dividend should 
be unprovided for or lowered : — tiieir stock would im- 
tncdiatcly fail ; their credit would be diminished ; the 
.currency of their affairs, in their payments particular- 
would be impeded j general, alarm and dbsatisfac* 
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tion in all parties connected with .this great establish- 
ment would be felt : and there would be a necessity 
for going to Parliament again, when evils great, per- 
haps irretrievable, would have been experienced. It 
is t!ie duty of the Executive Body of the Company to 
carry their views forward to such contingencies, and to 
seek provision agdinst them : and we must beg leave to 
add« that whatever rights the merchants may claim, 
or the nation he pleased to bestow on them, it cannot be 
equitable to make concessions to them which should 
destroy the Company, wiio acquired the Indian em- 
pire, and who are as much the owners of tiie chief 
seats of European trade in that empire, as they are of 
their freeholds in London. 

With respect to the resort of Europeans to India, if 
we.do not misunderstand the scope of your Lordship’s 
observation, it seems to imply, that their nunibers 
might be in proportion to the export trade from this 
country. If, indeed, they wete to be regulated by this 
scale, our apprehensions would be the less; but we 
have no difficulty in acknott lodging, that in addition 
t6 all our other arguments against admitting importa- 
tions to the outports, wc think that the granting of 
this privilege would increase the spirit of rash specu- 
lation irom Great Britain and Ireland, and thereby 
the number of adventurers in search of fortune in In- 
dia ; for it is to be remembered, that those adventurers 
would naturally seek for new establishments, even out 
of the Company’s territories, and there endeavour to 
acquire real property. 

But, my Lord, this is only one of many points 
which require paracular regulations ; and, at ttie stage 
at which are now arrived in the negociation, we 
cannot but state to your Lordship, the i^pxious wish of 
the Court to be made acquainted with the whole plan 
wiiich His Majesty’s Government may have it in con- 
templation to recommenjd to rarliameiit for a Itenewal 
of the East-Inciia Company’s Charter : including such 
amendments in the system of the Company’s territorial 
government and administration^ as past experience 
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may have indicated ; the regulationfi deemed necessary 
f«Mr promoting the discipline and efficiency of the In- 
dian Army ; the amount of force which Ilis Majesty 
may be empowered to maintain in India at tije expense 
the Company; and the protMsions that ma}’^ bo 
thought requisite for tattling the relative powers of 
the Board of Commissioners and the Court of Direc- 
•tors* Xhougb these topics were specifically mentioned 
in the letters from Lord Melville to the Chairs, of the 
aOtb September ISOS and the 21st March 1812, the 
Court are still, in great measure, uniformed of tlie 
arrangements, in regard to them, wliicli His Majesty’s 
iCovernment may have in view to propose. And we 
entreat, also, that your Lordship will enable us to lay 
before the Court of Directors, and ultimately the Pro- 
firietors, in any shape that you may judge fit, the infor- 
mation, additional to that of the merchants already 
•sdicited, on which the determination of His Mujosiy’s 
Ministers rests, as to the extension of the trade to the 
mtports, and their intentions upon the other parts of 
the arrangement to which wo have now adverted. 

The requests we now make appear to us the more 
leaionable, from the -weighty intimation conveyed in 
tbe cmelnding 'part of j'our Lordshi[i’s letter. It 
iNringainto view fto repeat an expression irsed in our 
kttevof the 15tb April), questions of the last import 
ianee to the safety of the British Empire in India ^ 
^ mtd of the British Constitution at Home. This is 
asolemn subject for the Country, as well as the Com- 
pany* if) indeed, it should ever come under 
4i:scus9ioti, we have that confidence in the equity and 
-wisdom of the Nation, that notwithstanding all pre- 
clamours, they will wish to do the Company jus. 
tice, and to guard all the other great interests which 
must come into question. But prepared as we shall bc^ if 
ibrced|into this situation, to maintain the rights and 
claims of our Constituents, we must yet express our 
that the Company will not be reduced to the 
liavd alternative^ of thus Ivaving to contend for ail 
tbat is dear to them, or to accept a Charter on terms 
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which will not enable them to execute the part hither- 
to assigned to them in the Indian system. * 

We have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

Y our Lordship's most obedjent bumble Servants, 
’(Signed) Hugh Inglis, 

Robeilt Thornton. 
Tlie Right Honorable the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, &c. &c. &c. 


No. XI. 

Letter from the Right Honorable the Earl of Rude- 
inghamshirc to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
noticed in the preceding Minute. 

India Boards ^ih January^ 1813. 

Gentlemen, 

I had the honor to receive your Letter of the 
30th ultimo, and proceed to convey to you the senti* 
merits of His Majesty’s Government, as far as it would 
seem advisable, under present circumstances, to cod'- 
tinue the discussion. 

With respect to your observation, that the repre- 
sentations which induced His Majesty’s Government to 
form their opinions upon the subject of the extension 
of the Import Trade, have been withheld from tha 
Court of Directors, and that your objections to that 
extension have not been ‘‘ adequately answered,” you 
must allow me to avail myself of this occasion to apprize 
you, that although His Majesty’s Government have 
shewn a strong disposition to enter into the most frank 
and unreserved explanations with the Court of Direc- 
tors, they have not felt that it was within the range of 
their duty to engage in a controversy upop tl>e points 
at issue. That duty has been sufficiently discharged^ 
in statiog, for the information of the. Court of Proprie- 
tors, the conditions upon which they were prepared ip 

I 
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nubmii a proposition to Parliament for the renewal of 
the Charter, accompanied by such reasons as are con- 
veyed in the communications they have authorized me 
to make. 

can, however, h^e no difficulty in acquainting 
you, that the claims of the Merchants connected with 
the outportshave not been brought before Government 
by written documents ; that they have been urged and 
discussed at personal conferences with individuals, in- 
terested in their success ; and that you have already 
been informed of the grounds upon which they were 
supported; but that it does not appear to Ilis Majes- 
ty s Government, that you can be warrnntccl in ex- 
pecting that they should give a more particular account 
of the arguments adduced at those conferences. 

I may add, however, that as the merchants and 
manufacturers connected with the outports, consider- 
ing themselves entitled, at the expiration of the Char- 
ter of the East-India Company, to carVy on tliat trade, 
from which they had been excluded for a limited time, 
had entered into a statement of their case, by petiti- 
ons presented to Parliament in the course of the last 
session, you may obtain from thbso records that further 
information which you appear desirous to possess. 

With regard to those points to which you have 
alluded, as requiring particular regulation, the Mi- 
nisters of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
having signified to' you, that consistently with their 
sense of public duty, they can submit no arrangement 
to Parliament, that does not include an extension of 
the import trade, and the Court of Directors having, 
with a knowledge of their opinions upon that point, 
by their resolution of the 18th ultimo, declined to re- 
(conimend to the Court of Proprietors to agree to such 
an extension, it would seem premature to enter into 
details, ^.until that question shall, have been finally de-* 
termined. 

Vou are apprised of the disposition of His Ma- 
jesty^s Government to adhere to the present system 
lof administration in India, and 1 am not aware that, if 
icircumstaiices should admit of its continuance, it 
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would be necessary to propose any material alteration 
in the existing provisions for carrying it into execii* 
tion, except such as may arise from the opening of 
the trade, 

^ The confidence you express in the wisdom and jus- 
tice of Parliament wiii, I am persuaded, not be dis- 
appointed ; nor is it to be sllpposed, that in the con- 
sideration of this great question (to use your own 
words) the safety of the British Empire in India 
“ and the Bsitish Constitution at Home” will be over- 
looked, either by the Legislature or the Ministers of 
the Crown. 

If the Government of India cannot be carried on 
with safety to the Constitution, except through the in- 
tervention of the Company, the propositions of the 
Court of Directors, whatever they may be, must un- 
conditionally be admitted. 

It will be for Parliament to determine, whether the 
Nation is, in this respect, without an alternative ; or 
whether, if a change of system should be rehdered 
necessary by the decisions of the East-1 iidia Company, 
fneasures might not be taken for opening the trade, 
and at the same lime providing such an administration 
of the Government of India, as might be found com- 
patible with the interests and security of the British 
Constitution. 

I have the honor to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient and i^iitliiul humble Servant, 
fSignedJ Buckinghamshire, 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East-lndia Company. 


ISTo. XU." 

EMract of a Letter from Lord Melville to the Chair ^ 

inan^ dated 2d Aprils 1800; 

In the first place, . I set out with disclaiming 
being a party to those opinions, which rest upon 
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geuxeral attack of the monopoly of the EasUindia Corn* 
pany^ either as to the government or commerce of In- * 
dia. My sentiments, in that respect, remain exactly 
thesameas they were when I moved the renewal of the 
Charter, in 1793; and, if any thing, lam still more 
confirmed in the principles 1 brought forward at that 
time. That a direct interference* by. Government in 
the affairs of India is necessary for their stability and 
tiniformity, I am more aiid more convinced ; but that 
the ostensible form of government, with all its con- 
sequent extent and detail of patronage, must remain 
as it now is, I am persuaded will never be called in 
question by .any, but those who may be disposed to sa- 
crifice the freedom and security of our Constitution, to 
their own personal aggrandizement and ill-directed 
ambition ; I remain equally satisfied, as to the pro- 
priety’ of continuing a monopoly of the trade in the 
hands tf the East^lndia Company, Those who main- 
tain the reverse, appear to me to be misled by general 
theories, without attending to the peculiar circumstances 
of the trade they are treating of. Viewing it, even 
as a mere commercial question, I believe this propo- 
sition to be a sound one; and -if the trade wq^'e laid 
open, the supposed advantages thence arising are, at 
BEST, very problematical, and would certainly be very 
precarious and short-lived. It is, however, totally to 
forget the question, to treat it as a mere commcrcral 
one. The same principles which prove the necessity of 
the present form and mode of Indian government, 
evince the necessity of the monopoly of trade. The 
Government and the trade are ihtefwbven together, 

. nd we have only to recur to a very recent experience, 
to learn the immense advantages which have flowed 
from that connection of Government and trade. By 
the commercial capital of the Company at home, act- 
ing in connection with the public revenues under their 
adndinistratioii abroad, tlipy have mutually aided and 
administered to the wants of each other, and the result 
has been, the fortunate achievement of those brilliant 
events, upon the success of which depended the cx- 
* Istenceof the Government, the territorial wealth, and 
the trade of Indyu 
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Extract of a Letter from Lord Melville to the Chair^ 
mapi^ dated 2\st March i^Ol. 

I am prepared explicitly to declare, that although 
the first formation of an Easuliulia Company proceeded 
upon purely commercial considerations, the nuignitude 
and importance to Avhich the East-lndia Company has 
progressively advanced, is now so interwoven with the 
political interests of the Empire, as to create upon my 
mi nd a firm conviction, that the maintenance of the 
monopoly of the East-India Company is even , more 

IMPORTANT TO THE POLITICAL INTERESTS of the 

State, than it is to the commercial interests of 
the Company. 


No. XIIL 

Lord Castlerea^Ks Opinion expressed in the Debate in 
the House of Commons on the East-India Budget^ 
i^th July i80(). 

It seemed, however, unjust to describe the Com- 
pany’s commerce as carried on at a loss. To what 
precise extent it might be profitable, after providing 
a liberal dividend to tiie proprietors, might be a matter 
of more difficult calculation, and must, like all com- 
mercial results, bo in its nature fluctuating ; but, in 
reasoning, upon this branch of the Company’s affairs, 
the worthy alderman (Mr. Priusep) must establish se- 
veral preliminary facts, before he can expect to per- 
suade Parliament that the commercial existence of the 
Compiiny is to "be considered merely on grounds .of 
mercantile profit. He must be prepared to shew that 
individuals would be as likely to carry on steadily the 
co(nme;rcc of India, under all the fluctuations to which 
sitch a trade is liable, where the outgoings are great, 
and the returns distant, as a great trading cor-* 
poration. He must be prepared . to dispel the ap- 
prehensions which must be cnterlaiikcd with respect, to 
the injurious iutluence on the prosperitv of India, 
which may be the consequence of an unsteady and un- 
equal demand for their produce, before ijc can expett 
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to satisfy Parliament that interqoursc, pwfcctly ti)ti 
restrained, is preferable to that qualified intercourse, 

E artfy free and partly restricted, which now prevails. 

P be a8sumes,gtbat individuds by. using an inferior 
description tonnage, could carry bn the trade at 
less expense, .and consequently at greater profit, he 
must be prepared to shew, that this is not merely by 
tlirowing the difference of tbe expense on the public, 
by rendering numerous and expensive convoys requi- 
site to protect their feeble vessels in time of war, whilst 
the Compands ships, with a comparatively slight aid 
from our navy, are competent to protect each other, 
and to set the enemy’s ships of war, even when in 
considerable force, at defiance. He must be prepared 
to shew, that such an establishment as that of the 
Company, could be kept up without tbe protection of 
a qualified monopoly ; or that such a system is in it- 
self unnecessary to tbe political existence of the Com- 
pany, and the management of large territorial revenues, 
when both in peace and in war funds must be tranferred 
through the medium of commerce from India to Eu- 
rope and from Europe to India, lie must also shew, 
.before he can establish that the interest of the manu- 
facturer at home is interested in such a change, that 
individual speculators would be disposed to send out 
British manufactures, even at some loss, as the Com- 
pany have frequently done, or that there is any other 
li.mit to the amount of this description of Expprt, on 
the part of the Company, than the utmost quantity the 
Indian market can take off, which they have not hi- 
therto been able, with their most strenuous efforts and 
some sacrifices, to carry beyond 2,000,000 a year. 
These, and many other important |loubts must bo 
solved, before any satisfactory or sound conclusion 
can be come to, ou the great practical question (Pri- 
vate Trade), to which the worthj' aldertnan, some- 
what out of time, had been solicitous to point the at- 
tcuflbh of the Committee. 
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^ n Oeneral Court of the United Compa'^y of Mer^ 
chants of England Trading to the E^t-lndies^ held 
on Tuesday j the bth May^ 1812 «' 

Resolved unanimously^ That this Court has learnt 
with deep concern and surprize, that His Majesty’s 
.Ministers have been induced to change the view they 
first entertained of the propriety of confining to the 
Port of London the returns of the trade to India, now 
to be permitted to all British subjects. That the mea- 
sure of opening the Outports to vessels of all descrip- 
tions from India, comprehending in that term tiie 
Kastern Islandis, appears to this Court to be fraught 
with consequiinces ruinous to the Company, and ail the 
long train of interests connected with it ; by removing 
from the port of London the greater part of the Indian 
trade, which it h^s hitherto enjoyed ; by rendering 
usekss many of tiic expensive establisliments Ibrmed 
there for the merchandize and shij>ping of that trade, 
and throwing out of bread many thousands of persons 
who now derive constant employment iiom it ; by de- 
ranging the practice and frustrating the end of stated 
public sales, which are useful and important, both to 
the Country and the Company, who are necessarily 
restricted to this practice ; but, above all, by afford- 
ing facilities for the smuggling of teas into the ports and 
harbours of Kngland, Scoilaiui, and Ireland, to an ex- 
tent unlimited, and as lUis Court apprehend, uncon- 
troulable. That the coiitcqucna s of ihisnuisi bc, the 
destruction of the Company’s C’hina trade, their l)eat 
source of covuiuevciul profit ; the failiue of their di- 
vidend ; the depreciasioii of their stock ; and, unless <t 
fund is provided from some other source for the pay- 
ment Of the dividend, inability on their part to con- 
tirfUe to peiform tlic functions assigned to them ir. tiic 
Government of British India. That if the consiitniion 
by which the Indian Empire is now administered should 
thus be subverted, the excellent system of civil and 
.military service formed under the Company, and main- 
tainable only by such a body, will be bvoken down j 
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the tranquillity and ha})piness the vast population 
which that empire contains, the interests of this coun- 
try in ^Asia, and its constitution at home, will be im- 
minentiy endanji^red. 

Tiiat the p^fessed object for which the proposed 
changes are to be made, and such immense sacrifices 
hazardedi namely> the increase of the commerce of 
this kingdom, cannot be in any great degree attained, 
there being no practicability of extending materially 
the use of our manufactures among the Indian people, 
the tonnage allotted by the Company, or afforded by 
Indian ships in the management of individuals, for such 
exports, not having been fully occupied. Neither does 
it appear practicable largely to augment the importa* 
tation of profitable commodities from thence ; of all 
which the example of the American trade to the East is 
a proof, British Manufactures, which they could easily 
have procured, making no part of it, nor their returns 
exhibiting any new articles of importance. That there- 
fore the trade enjoyed by the Company and in- 
dividuals will be the only ’certain trade to which new 
adventurers can have recourse. And this will be no ad- 
dition to the commerce of the Country, but only a 
transfer from one set of hands to' unotheV : so that, old 
establishments wull be subverted, without substituting 
any thing equally good in their place ; and, to ail ap- 
pearance, with great detriment to the nation, parti-i 
cularly in the defalcation of a large part of the dhtiCj^i 
now collected on tea, to the amount of four millions^ 
sterling per annum ; for all which defalcation, whether, 
one, or two, or three millions, new taxes must be laid 
on the people. 

^ That the cause of the Company has been deeply in- 
,iured by prejudice, ignorance, erroheoitis assumptions, 
and of late by extensive combinations, and by unfair 
representation, canvas, and intimidatiori : in all which 
the merits ancl rights of the Company, the political in> 
terests of British India, and of this country as connect- 
ed with them, have been left out of sight, and the 
single object of the extension of commerce, an.pbject 
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too only of speculation, in opposition to past experi- 
ence, is the governing principle. 

This Court however confidently fa^e, that Parlia- 
ment will not decide the fate of the Company, on the 
representations and demands of private interests, but 
on just and comprehensive views of national policy ; 
and the Court must also believe that His Majest^s 
Ministers are too enlightened and equitable, finally to 
adopt any measure calculated to destroy the commer- 
cial profits of the Company, and thereby to disable 
them from performing their political functions. This 
Court therefore entirely approving, both of the firm- 
ness which their Directors have shewn in maintaining 
the interests of the Company, and of the manner in. 
which they have, in the papers now produced by them, 
defended those interests, doth recommend it to them, 
to persevere in the negociation with His Majesty*# 
Ministers upon the same principles ; assured of the 
deterrnination of this Court to support them to the 
utmost, in maintaining the permanence of the Com- 
pany and the national interests which are involved in 
their stability. 

Resolved umnimomlyy That the thanks of this Court 
be given to Randle Jackson, Esq. for his very lumi- 
nous and excellent speech this day ; for the great zeal, 
ability (ind industry he has on various occasions, and 
particularly on this, displayed for the honor and advan- 
tage of this Company. 

Resolved unanimously^ That the warmest thanks of 
this General Court be offered to the Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman, and Court of Directors of this Company, 
for tjieir very able conduct in the negociation with Go- 
vernment for the renewal of the Charter ; alike evincing 
the most luminous ideas of the best interests of this 
Company, and their most honorable conduct in the 
xnanageinent of so important a concern. 

The Court then on the question adjourned. 

ic 


THE END. 
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PREFACE 




The question, now ut issue^ between 
his Majesty’s Ministers and the East India Com- 
pany, which forms the subject of the following 
pages, is one of the greatest importance to the 
British Empire, that can possibly be agitated, in 
the present state of the world. It is a question, 
in the elucidation of which too many minds cannot 
be occupied, or too many pens employed. 

The serious, and to many the unexpected turn, 
which the nesfociation for the renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter has recently taken, must 
have been sufficient to rouse and to alarm every 
reflecting mind, capable of appreciating the 
importance of the* connection l^etween .Asia 
and, Britain, 
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PREFACE. 


In common with others, who have feelings 
and affections connected with India, my mind 
has been deeply impressed with the mischievous, 
or rather, I should say, the ruinous tendency of 
the measures contemplated, and now, apparently, 
determined on, by his Majesty’s Ministers. Be- 
garding the matters in dispute, as by no means 
of a commercial nature; but rather of a mixed 
character, principally compounded of considerations 
of justice, policy, and expediency, upon which all 
men of common observation, and some knowledge^ 
of Indian affairs, may form a correct judgment ; 
I have, upon this ground, and presuming upon 
the experience acquired in the course of several 
voyages to India, and of some residence there, 
ventured to arrange my thoughts on the subject, 
and to submit them to the public. 

From the terms of the last official documents, 
which have transpired, it is difficult to consider 
the negociatioii, between Ministers and the East 
India Company, otlierwise than terminated ; or 
that the contending parties have not finally taken 
their respective stands. Lord Buckinghamshire, 
in Jiis Letter of December the 24th, 1812, thus 
4^equivocally. announces the* determination of bis 
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Majesty’s Ministers to persevere in the obnoxious 
measure of laying Open the Trade to India, to 
the Out-ports of this Kingdom: — “ It is for the 
Court of Proprietors to decide, whether their 
own interests, as well as those of the numerous 
persons depending upon them, both at home and 
abroad, can best be preserved by their rejection 
of, or acquiescence in, those conditions, upon which 
alone^ consistent with their public duty, his Ma- 
jesty’s Government can submit a proposition to 
Parliament, for the renewal of the Charter.”* 

In their reply, dated the 30th December, the 
Ciiiiirnien of the Court of Directors repeat in the 
f llovving terms their determination, already so fre- 
quently declared, to maintain the rights of their 
Constituents: “ But prepared as we shall be, if 
forced into this, situation, to maintain the rights and 
claims of our Constituents, we must yet express our 
hope, that the Company will not be reduced to the 
hard alternative, of thus having to contend for all 
that is dear to them, or to accept a charter, on 
terms which will not enable them to execute the 


* Vide Papers respecting a negotiation for a removal of the 
^^t India Company's exclulloe privileges^ p, m. 
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part hitherto assigned to them iu the Indian system.” * 
To this intimation, Lord Buckinghamshire, in a 
letter, certainly the most extraordinary that has ap- 
peared in the course of this negotiation, and which 
will not probably escape becoming* the subject of 
numerous animadversions replies, that ** it will be 
for Parliament to determine , v/uether the nation is 
in this respect (the existence of the present Indian 
system,) without an alternative; or whether, if a 
change of system should be rendered necessary by 
the decision of the East India Company j measures 
might not be taken for opening the trade, and at 
the same time providing mch an administration of 
the Govcniineiit of India as might be found com- 
patible with the interests and security of the Eritish 
Constitution,^^ f His Lordship has not thought ht 

♦ Vide Papers respecting the negotiation for a renewal of the 
East India Company's exclusive privileges, p, 179. 

t Vide Lord Buckinghamshire's Letter, doted January 4, 
1813. Ibid, p. 183. — ^Iq the paragraph preceding the last, he 
stfys, ** If the Government of India cannot be carried on with 
safety to the Constitution, except through the intervention of the* 
'Company, the propositions of the Court of Directory whatever 
they may be,, must unconditionally be admitted.'- This' is-- very 
far from being,. /»ven generally,, a correct inferences No prbpo* 
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to explain by wbat measured this compatibility might 
be effected, any more than he has the gi'ounds on 
which Ministers have chosen to persist in their de- 
termination of opening the Trade to India to <he 
Out-ports. The pompous proposition, on which 
they seem to h>aii with so much confidence and com- 
idacency, that “ the Merchants of this country have 
a 'iubstantial claim to as much liberty of (rauc as 
they can enjoy, willund injurif to other imporlmit 
luxtiohul interests" can here liave no meaning; since 
the of that liberty, which may be extended 

to them on this ground, is precisely the <)ucstioii at 
issue. It has been demonstratively shewn by the 
Court of Directors, and certainly they are in this 
case a much more competent authority than any of 
their opponents^ not even excepting his Majesty’s 
Ministers;, that the Merchants of this country al- 
ready enjoy aamueb of that libes'ty, as is compatible 
with the othev important national interests’ con- 
cerned. And do these Ministers apprehend that: 

sitibn of the Directors, that is not founded in strict justice, 
liberal policy, and constitutional principles, need be admitted by 
the legislature. On the present occasion, if tbey have erred, it 
has been itf cbnceding'tbo much to a Ministry, who seemed de- 
tennhttd ti>*coafiniarifshi| nnieasodahiy in Ijteir deniailds. 
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justice to the East India Company, the presevationr 
of the rights and privileges belonging to them, or 
the inviolability of their property, do not form a 
part, and a very essential part of those “ important 
national interests ?” If they do entertain such sen- 
timents, it is high time that they should be un- 
deceived. 

It has been rendered evident to the meanest ca- 
pacity that an extension of the liberty of trade to 
India, such as is now contended for, is not only in- 
compatible with the best interests of the British 
Empire; but that it would prove the immediate 
ruin of those individuals, who are most vociferous 
in' its favour. Consequently, could it for a moment 
be believed that the gratification of those petitioners 
was the real motive, which induced His Majesty’s 
ministers to persist in the measure of laying open 
the trade to India from the out-ports, they would 
resemble the indiscreet nurse, who, in order to ap- 
pease a froward child, should put into its hands 
some sharp, or pointed instrument, of which the first 
use it should make might be to wound itself. But 
this, I think, would be underrating their abilities. 
To have expected that the East India Company 
shq;^d bo so insensible to their ijgbts, er possew so 
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little firmness, as, without an equivalent, and without 
a struggle, to surrender what they consider the key 
to all their privileges, would be to argue a greater 
want of penetration in His Majesty’s ministers, than 
^h perhaps be fairly imputed to them. It seems 
much more probable that they had anticipated, and 
were desirous of producing, the result, which has 
actually happened, with the view of creating a pre- 
text for transferring to themselves the whole power 
and patronage of India, and by these means of re-^ 
taining their ministerial situations for life ! 

This transfer, to the crown, of the power and pa- 
tronage, incident to the government of sixty millions 
of the inhabitants of Asia, which could not fail to 
enable its servants more commodiously to rule six- 
teen millions of British-born subjects at home, ap- 
peal's to be the grand measure, by wliich the minis- 
ters of the Prince Regent* propose to effect a 


* It is somewhat remarkable, that Lord Buckinghamshire, al- 
though be generally designates himself and his colleagues, '* His 
Mqfesty’s government,” whenever he means to bear peculiarly 
hard upon the East India Company, calls them “ the Ministers 
0 / His Royal Highness the Prince Regent.” Vide his Letter of 
the 4/A Jan. 1813, published in the Papers respecting the JNego^ 
ciatkm far the renewal of fhe East India Companft Mc/uftw 
Privikges, p. 182. 
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change in the East Indian system, rendered 
necessary,” they say, “ by the decision of the East 
India Compi^ny,” that shall be ** compatible with 
the tnteresfe and security of the British Constity- 
Umr 

But padiament, it cannot be doubted, when this 
great question comes before them, will take an en- 
larged and unbiassed view of all the grand national 
interests involved in the controvCTsy. They will 
,not, to gratify the blind or criminal ambition of any 
set of ministers, suffer the East India Company to 
be despoiled of their property, the Crown of its reve- 
nue, the people of a necessary of life, and the nation 
of its freedom. 


62, Hatton Gardet^, 
Jstmry, 1813. 
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INDIA, &c. 


JF^ROM the establishment of the East India Com- 
pany, as territorial sovereigns in Asia, it has been 
the usual practice, previous to the introduction ©f a 
Bill into Parliament, for the further extension of the 
term of their exclusive privileges, that the conditions 
U})on which their Charter was to be renewed, and 
the principles upon which the Indian empire was to 
bo governed, should be made the subject of arrange- 
ment between the Ministers of the Crown, on the 
part of the Public, and the Court of Directors, on 
the part of the East India Company. And tlicsc 
arrangements have generally undergone but few, or 
unimportant modifications, in receiving the sanction 
of the Legislature. 

By the great extension of territory, and increase 
of trade, which have been progressively effected, 
tinder the judicious nianagement of the Company, 
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these neg-otiations have, at each successive renewal, 
acquired additional importance. Since the Bill of 
1793, the population, the territory, and the com- 
merce, under their jurisdiction, have been more 
than doubled: and the civil and military establish- 
ments of, their vast dominions, as well as the ties be- 
tween them and the mther conntry, have been 
augmented in the same ratio. When to these is 
added the immense trade carried on by the Com- 
pany with the empire of China, they form alto- 
gether the grandest and most stupendous, and it 
may truly be said, the most singular, political, and 
commercial edifice the world ever saw. In its now 
splendid state, it is not only the brightest jewel in 
the British Crown, but the fairest portion of the 
British empire. How, then, are we to characterize 
a measure, which must obviously destroy the miity 
of the approved system, by which our Asiatic pos- 
sessions and commerce have, in that period, risen to 
such prosperity and splendour ? By impartial men, 
and men of expeiience, it will be viewed as an un- 
justifiable experiment on the integrity and safety of 
the British empire; — an experiment made too at a 
season of peculiar political peril; and risked (if the 
avowed be the real motive), in mere compliment to 
unfounded clamoui’s, which do not even arise from 
the effervescence of popular discontent, but have 
been excited, with much art and industry, by the 
unenlightened selfishness of some co mm ercial and 
mQ|||ifacUu’in^ bodies. 
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Under tliese circumstances, it may be considered 
most fortunate, for the nation, for the East India 
Company, and more especially for tliose tvho were 
most active in petitioning Parliament for an unre- 
strained intercourse with India, that the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter did not come under dis- 
cussion last year; but that a measure so highly im- 
portant to the best interests of the State has been de- 
layed, until the delusive expectations, which had 
been excited, and the erroneous conclusions which 
had been formed, should have time to subside, or be 
rectified by a perusal of the very able official coiTes- 
pondence, which has taken place between the Court 
of Directors and his Majesty’s Ministers on the 
subject. 

At the various periods of the renewal of the term 
of the Company’s exclusive privileges, and before 
the systeth of East Indian government had attained 
its present almost perfect form, many speculative no- 
tions were afloat, respecting the sort of constitution 
which Would best suit our Indian teiTitories, con- 
sistently with the spirit and preservation of our own. 
Various plans were of eourse projected. Some were 
for depriving the Conipany of the territories, and 
leaving them in exclusive possession of the trade; 
others for depriving them of the trade, and leaving 
them in possession of the territories. It does not, 
however, appear, that, since the establishment of 
the present Indian sys^m (by the Bills of 1784 and 
1793), either of those ideas have been entertained 
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by any of oui* most celebrated practical statesmen. 
Of late years especially, the territorial government 
of India, and the trade between India and Europe 
have been regarded as, under that system, inse- 
parably united; constituting a fabric of unpre- 
cedented grandeur, extent, and solidity, which it 
would be rash, presumptuous, and dangerous, in the 
idle view of speculative or uncertain advantages, to 
disturb. Even Mr. Fox, although on former occa- 
sions an avowed enemy of the East India Company, 
declared himself, in the House of Commons, to be 
of this opinion, when last in office. 

It could not, therefore, but have been with sur- 
prise, astonishment, and regret, that the East India 
Company learat, in the month of April last, that his 
Majesty’s present Ministers had then recently 
adopted 'tiews upon this subject, very different not 
only from any which had been entertained by tlieir 
predecessors, but even from any which they had 
themselves, in the course of their discussions with 
the Company, respecting tbe renewal of the 
Charter, hitherto avowed. . v 

It is the more essential Uiat these new propositions 
of tbe Ministers shonld be examined, . in every pos- 
sible point of view, before the decision of the Legis- 
lature upon them is called for, since by that decision, 
it is very evident, will be . ultimately determined tbe 
fate not only of the East India Company, and theic 
private rivals, but of India- ai\d of Britain. 

Tbe«!fl)ending question between his Majesty’s 



Ministers and the East India Company, it appears 
to me, may be thus succinctly stated. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Controul, speaking in the 
name of all the Ministers, informs the Court of 
Directoi-s, that the government of the territorial 
dominions, and the monopoly of the China trade, 
shall remain with the Company, as at present ; but 
that they must renounce their exclusive right to the 
trade between India and Europe. Against this pro- 
ject, the Court of Directors remonstrate; and say, 
“ To what purpose leave us the government of our 
Asiatic territories, and the trade to China, if you, 
at the same time, deprive us of the bulwark (the 
exclusive privilege of employing ships to India), by 
which alone they can be effectually supported?” 
Or, in other words, “ if you establish an engine 
(the privilege to individuals of sending ships of all 
sorts and sizes, from all the ports of Great Britain to 
India), by which they must both be eventually de- 
stroyed ?’* 

The qnestien,- then, which we have here to exa- 
mine, appears to be strictly this: — ^Whether the 
dangers apprehended by the East India Company to 
the safety of their Asiatic territories and China 
trade, from the indiscriminate admission of the 
ships of individuals to the trade of India, be ima- 
ginary, fallacious and pretended, or founded in fore- 
sight, wisdom, and experience? 

Before entering on this enquiry, it may be propei' 
to remark, that all the opponents of the Company 
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have either egregiously mistaken, or aftected to 
mistake, the real nature of the question. They 
have all regarded or affected to regard the trade to 
India as a monopoly, which, a? shall he presently 
shewn, is very contrary to the true state of thecas;. 
Some of them have representotl it as a losiiu*- trade , 
and, with sufficient inconsisieocy, have accused the 
East India Cop>}nuiy ot iscHishncss, in seeking- k! 
preserve a losing tradt:. VVilit still iiigJier degree 
of inconsisten<-y, they have maairested the most 
eag'er desire to participate in this “ losintf trade 
as if presuming- themselves capable, as individuals, 
w'itli capital and other advantug’c;sso greatly inferior 
to the Company, of converting- it into a profitable 
one. While, indeed, they affect grounds of public 
utility, they shew, by tlu; whole tenor of their 
reasoning-, that in seeking to invade the privileges 
of the East India Company, they have no otherview 
thantlie fallacious one, in this case, of private gain 
It was necessary to tlieir object to represent tln^ 
interests of the public, and of the East India Com- 
pany, as at variance, and utterly irreconcileable; 
and their own interests as identified with those of 
the public. It also liappened that, in the compara- 
tively stagnant state of commerce and manufactures 
last year, the persons most immediately suffering’ 
^^mder those evils, like drowning men grasping at 
straws, were led to hail the era of the termination 
of the Company’s exclusive privileges, and of the 
establishment of an Open Trade to India, as that of 
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the termination of their own misfortunes. In con- 
si(lc;rin<r an open trade, and an increased consump- 
noii *>1* British Commodities in India, as syiionimous 
they all seemed to concur. Ig'iiorant of the 
» luu acler oi‘ the iiiliahitants of Asia, they regarded 
tlu: regnlaled trade of the Company, as that which 
d )n<i pre^ onlcd this increase of consumption. They 
}ii;\nded it with the name of Monopoly; and armed 
p ith the authority of Dr. Adam Smith, they de- 
i hired aJi monopolies to be miseliievons, and, with 
tliat of Thomas Paine, to be contrary to the im- 
prescriptible rights of man. 

The consequences of the admission of these prin- 
ciples would go inueli farther, than those who have 
advanced them, to serve particular purposes, could 
wash. TJiey would go the length of laying open 
the trade to India to all the world. But we shall 
limit our reasoning to the boundaries of the British 
empire. If, upon the jiriiiciple of universal right, 
the trade to India be laid open to ^ome parts, with 
what justice can the same privilege be withheld 
from other parts of the British dominions? If it be 
an inherent right in the Merchants oi Bristol, Liver- 
pool, and Glasgow, to trade with India, is it 
not equally so in the inhabitants of the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, of the West Indies and North 
America ? 

To argue seriously, or at any length, against 
these abstract and inapplicable doctrines, must here, 
1 should apprehend, unnecessary. The EafiA 
4 
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India Com})a»y, however, while they refuse to bow 
to the authority of such wild and vacrue hypotheses, 
have done themselves honour by not narrowing the 
question, as if it only involved the opposing interests 
of different l>odies of men. The Court of Directors 
have, on the contrai'y, throughout their correspond- 
ence with Ministers, argued the case as it may be 
snp^Mjsed to aflect, in every grand view of policy 
and expediency, the interests of the nation at large ; 
considering their constituents not as an isolated Cor- 
poration, but as members of the state, identified, in 
all their I'elations, with the great body of the 
community. 

It is a notorious fact that the trade to India, so far 
from being of the nature of a monopoly, is already 
as open and unrestrained as is consistent with just 
and rational views of public utility. The tonnage, 
which, under the idea of extending the commerce 
of individuals, has been appropriated to private 
trade, by the Bill of 1793, is four times greater 
than has ever been claimed by those for whom it was 
intended.* Of sixty*-three thousand tons allotted 
for this purpose, during the last six years, only six- 
teen thousand (about one fourth) were filled up ; 
leaving forty-seven thousand tons to be paid for by 
the Company, on account of the Public. 

Here is no monopoly, or impolitic restrictions on 


* Vide Papers res})cctiug the negotiation for a renewal of tlir. 
East j|n(lia Company’s exclusive P^vileges, &c. p, 129. 
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trade. On the contrary, greater facilities are held 
out to the private Merchant, and that too at a great 
inconvenience and enormous expencc to the Com- 
pany, than he chooses to avail himself of. If more 
tonnage than the law allots, had hecn required for 
the accommodation of the private trader, the liberal 
conjlnct of the Company in other respects evinces 
that they would have readily granted it. 

They did actually, on several occasions, allow to 
private traders from India several thousand tons 
more than was allotted by law. The fact, indeed, 
is that although a certain quantity of tonnage is 
specified by the act of 1793, for the accommodation 
of the individual Merchant, it was for the discretion 
of the Court of Directors to have allowed more, 
had it been required. 

Did they not with the most commendable liber- 
ality, offer the County of Cornwall to export annu- 
ally to China, twelve hundred tons of tin, freight 
free’,* although, were they only to consult their 
own convenience, they could supply that market 
with the same article upon better terms from various 
parts of India ? Have they not, upon a similar prin- 
ciple of accommodation, made an amiual sacrifice 
of <^.60,000, for tha<i^cial encouragement of the 
woollen manufactures of this country ? 

To call a trade, conducted upon such principles, 
a monopoly, is equally contrary to reason, and to 
fact. 


. * Ibid. p. 80. 
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But, besides allotting more tonnage annually to 
individual Merchants, than these have been disposed 
to occupy, the Company have shared, in another- 
way, the fruits of their commerce with the [)nblic. 
The payments which they have, at various periods, 
made to the state, from 1708 to 1812, amount to 
£.5,135,819 ; or at the rate of one hundred thousand 
pounds, and upwards, annually •,’* to say nothing of 
tlie immense revenue arising from their well-regu- 
lated trade. 

“ It is a solecism,” as has been well and truly ob- 
served by an eloquent Proprietor of East India 
Stock, f “ to call that trade a inonojwly, which 
admits the whole country to n partnership in its 
eventual gains; and which allows any Merchant, or 
Trader, to exjmrt to or import from India, to an 
extent considerably beyond what has eycr been 
claimed.” Ttiat is not a monopoly, of which every' 
person, and every association, by purchasing stock, 
may become members; whose sales are regulated, 
the prices being left at the pleasure of the buyers; 
and their amount annually laid before Parliament. 
The East India Company, in short, is not a private 
Corporation, trading exclusively ; bot the British 
nation, trading under legislative regulations to- 
India. 


♦ Vide Papers respectiug the negotiation, &c. p. 57- 
. t Mr. Randle Jackson — vide ills speech delivered at a Gene- 
ral Coiini*of Proipirietors, 5tb Ma;y 1612; p. 13* 
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It will not be supposed, by any man of scnsn, 
that the Company would be disposed to make the 
great sacrifioes, which have been here alluded to, 
merely to humour the caprices, or to fall in with 
the false notions of interest of particular de- 
scriptions of men, had they not powerliil motives, 
arising from other sources than those of mere com- 
mercial profit, for wishing to retain the exclusive 
privilege of the navuialion to India : for this alone, 
if I und«;rstand the matter right, is what the Com- 
pany contend for, as essential not only to the security 
of tifeii- China Trade, but to the permanent safety 
of their Indian Empire. 'I’hey will, I am per- 
suaded, have no objection to make the farther 
sacrifice of allotting to the use of the private Mer- 
chants, as much more tonnage, than was granted 
by tlie Act of 1 793, as there may arise a demand 
for. But surely, since this can be shewn to be 
essential to the safety of their .dominions, they have 
a rig’ht to expect that ail trade to India should con- 
tinue to be caiTied on, in ships, under their imme- 
diate contronl, or exclusively in their sei-vice. 

Tlie question, then, as it at present stands, be- 
tween his Majesty’s Ministers and the East India 
Company, does not respect the exclusive privilege 
of trade, but the exclusive privilege of navigation ; 
and divides itself into three branches : — 

1. The admission of private ships into thetr^e 
of Iqdia, from the Port of London only. 

2, Their admissv)n from the ontports. 
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3. The admission of ships of inferior burthen 
into the trade. 

It was upon the scale, contemplated in the first 
branch of this proposition, that Lor<l Melville 
proposed the alterations in the Indian system of 
trade should be carried into effect. Even oq this 
comparatively limited scale, as at first intended by 
his Majesty’s Ministers, the measure will appear to 
be more than sufficiently pregnant with mischief ; 
while the benefits to be expected from it, arc, ac- 
cording to the acknowledgment of Lord Melville 
himself, at least extremely doubtful. But the two 
ulterior branches, brought forward by the successor 
of that nobleman, immediately after his retirement 
from the Board of Controul, are peculiarly well 
calculated to aggravate and accelerate the evils, 
which would have been occasioned by the original 
branch in a smaller and a slower degree. 

These evils I propose to consider in the following 
order; and to shew : — 

1. That the establishment of an unlimited in- 
tercourse, by Private Ships, with India, would 
inevitably lead to the colonization of that country ; 
which could not but terminate in its separation from 
Great Britain. 

2. That this intercourse, particularly if carried 
on from the outports, and in ships of small burtlien; 
would be productive of irregularity, smuggling, 
depredations, and even piracy, in the Indian Seas; 
that its immediate effect would be materially to 
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itijure the Company’s regular trade to China; and 
that it would endanger the permanency, or occasion 
the entii’c interruption of the intei’coursc with that 
country, to the utter deprivation of an article, 
become essential at least to the comforts of the 
inhabitants of this country, if not an absolute ne- 
cessary of life. 

3. That, at home, the public revenue would 
suffer an immense loss, and the commodities of 
India an alarming deterioration, in consequence of 
the smuggling which would unavoidably ensue, and 
become with private adventurers a principal occu- 
pation, throughout the coasts of the Empire : that 
this loss would be farther enhanced by the additional 
expence of collecting the revenue at the. outpoits j 
and that the public would be disgusted by the legions 
of Custom House officers, whom it would be ne- 
cessaiy to appoint for that purpose. 

4. That, in return for so many risks to the safety 
of both Empires, the public would derive nothing 
beyond the speculative and delusive prospect of some 
uncertain and remote benefit; while the individuals, 
who, in their eagerness to discover a new resource 
against the pressure arising from the stagnation of 
commerce, seem disposed to overlook all obstacles, 
would find in the participation, so much coveted, 
of the Indian Trade, nothing but disappointment 
and min ; it being, absolutely incapable of that ex- 
tension, which, frqm a lamentable ignorance of 
facts, they suppose private industry'could effect. 
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In offcriiigf a detailed elucidation of these pro- 
positions, I may begin by remarking that the pre- 
vention of colonization has always, hitherto, been 
a great and leading principle in our Asiatic govern- 
ment ; and that, unless some new light has recently 
broke forth to shew us that this grand measure of 
precaution has been founded in erroneous policy, it 
would appear to be the part of wisdom to continue 
in those paths, which have been so securely aftd 
prosperously trodden by our predecessors. 

The division of the natives of Asia into numerous 
casts, and tlie principle of perpetuity which pervades 
this distinction, if one may so speak, constitute a 
source of security to the permanenc<^ of. our East 
Indian Government, hitherto unparalleled in the 
history of the world; and, as there is no' great pro- 
bability that mankind w'ill ever again be edified by a 
similar phocnomenon, it is rather a pity that we 
should be in any particular hurry to adopt measures, 
which might prematurely destroy it. Here the 
maxim, so frequently in the mouths of politicians, 
of “ divide and govern,” pervades, in a practical 
shape, the population ; and stands consecrated by 
the hand of time itself. Nor could there be a state 
of things better calculated to insure the happiness 
of a people, when,’ as in this instance, file views of 
their governors are invariably directed by a liberal, 
and humaine policy, 
facts completely, coincide with the 
.there is not in the universe a people 


ei^i^lghtened, 

fbr^ 
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more happy, or loss burtheneil, than those natives of 
Asia, wlto are under the dominion of the East India 
Company. 

The division of the people of Asia into numerous 
casts, and the mutual repulsion of these casts, 
constitute a state of tilings, of winch the influence 
upon morals, opinions, and government, appears to 
have been but seldom duly appreciated. To these 
circumstances, perhaps more than to all others, may 
be attributed the safety, amidst foreign wars, and 
intestine commotions, of the British possessions in 
India. And, while they exist, they will continue in 
a great measure to obviate the danger, which would 
instantaneously arise from the active operation of 
public opinion, when adverse, in so extensive and 
populous a country. Did the population of Asia 
resemlile that of Europe or America, or indeed of 
any other portion of the world, it is obvious that the 
power of the sword would afford but a precarious 
security to the diu’ation of British supremacy in the 
East. As it is, I do not see any possible event that 
can endanger the stability of this power, in so far as 
it may depend upon these circumstances, but such 
a mixture of foreign population (which could only 
arise from the tolerance of colonization), as would 
weaken, or obliterate these characteristic features of 
the native inhabitants. 

It is true that this principle of pei*petuity, or stag- 
nation, if you will, has been regarded as a misfor- 
tune, by some very benevolent persons, who, in their 
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zeal for improveinent, have wished to see the natives 
of India imitate, even in their dress, the natives of 
Ehirope. I remember to have heard an anecdote, 
to this effect, related of a very worthy puime judg^e, 
of the supreme court of judicature in Bengal. As 
the first judges, who were appointed to India, were 
proceeding by water to Calcutta, perceiving some 
barefooted natives travelling along the muddy banks 
•of the Ganges: “Brother Chambers,” says Mr. 
Justice Hyde, “ I hope, before you and I return to 
England, to see those poor fellows dressed in buck- 
skin breeches and boots.” Sir Robert Chambers, 
who, with equal benevolence, was a. better judge of 
human nature, only smiled at the 'simplicity of his 
worthy colleague. 

As on the permanency of this singpular and tndy 
chai'acteristic feature, which distinguishes the popu- 
lation of the East, depends, in no inconsiderable de- 
gree, the duration of the British power in Asia, if it 
were practicable to assimilate in character the inha- 
bitants of that country with those of Europe, I 
should applaud his philanthropy, rather than his 
wisdom, who should desire to see such an alteration 
speedily realized. Yet there does not occur to my 
mind any measure better calculated to produce that 
effect, unless a premium were offered to colonists, 
than that which is now in question. It will not, I 
apprehend, be denied, that in the progress of coloni- 
zation^ those leading traits of the Asiatic character, 
which tei^ so powerfully to secure to us their alle- 
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glance, would be g^radually weakened, defaced, and 
obliterated. Nor can it be doubted that the danger 
to the existence of the British power in India would 
be equally certain, whether it should arise indirectly 
from a change effected in the character of the na> 
tives by colonization, or directly from the increasing 
number of colonists. 

Every one conversant in history, knows that it is 
the common course of distant colonies, whenever 
they feel a sense of their own strength, to feel also 
an independence of the mother country, and to ac- 
quire the disposition to embrace the first favourable 
opportunity of throwing pff their allegiance. India 
i;annot be supposed to form an exception to this ge- 
neral rule ; and 1 cannot well comprehend how any 
man, wishing well to both countries, and under- 
standing their true interests, can venture, in the 
present political state of the world, to recommend 
the adoption of a meiisure, which coqld by possi- 
bility lead to their separation. 

How far the measure of admitting private ships to 
the trade of India be of this description, is what we 
are now to examine, . And. 1. think it will appear 
manifest to the meanest capacity, that colonization, 
and the other evil .consequences, which have been 
apprehended from it, would, especially on the ex- 
tended scale recently suggested, be the inevitable 
results. 

The connection between India and Bjritain, in 
their commercial, as well as political relations, is 
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essentially and in its nature different from any that 
has ever existed between other countries. Conse- 
quently, history does not afford us, in our reasoning', 
either parallel or analogy. With respect to the 
trade, or rather the navigation, which alone is at 
present in question, experience has shewn that re- 
gulation is as necessary to its well being, as laws 
are to the maintenance of social order. But this is 
altogether incompatible with the indiscriminate ad- 
mission of private ships, in the manner pi’oposed, to 
the trade of India. The great distance between 
the two countries; the immense extent of coast, 
which encircles the British territories in India : the 
numerous ports and islands, belonging to so many 
different nations, by which the course of the navi- 
gation is interspersed ; would afford so many facili- 
ties to the deceptions and depredations of the evil 
disposed ; so many temptations to those whose inte- 
grity is unconfirmed; and so many chances of 
eluding detection to those who may have committed 
crimes, that 1 should tremble at the result, both in a 
view of public morals and of public safety, of the 
gigantic experiment of freeing a commerce so vast 
and so singular in its nature, from those salutary 
restraints, under which it has so long increased aud 
flourished. In the present convulsed state of the 
wnrld, the rashness of such au experiment could 
only be equalled by its criminality. 

<.«The f^iility' with which Slinisters have yielded 
to the soheUations of those mercantile and manur 
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i'acturing' bodies, who have, in their dreams, expect- 
ed to derive incalculable advantages from the trade 
to India being laid open to private ships, could alone 
have been founded on an erroneous belief that it is 
practicable to make rcgidations, in India and in Eu- 
I'ope, which would obviate the dangers that are 
justly apprehended from that bold and extraordinary 
measure. But all men of experience on the* sub- 
ject, know that this expectation is utterly absurd. 
By what code of regulations, indeed, could ade- 
quate restraints be imposed on the conduct of per- 
sons trailing to India, independent of the Company’s 
control, and navigating ships not in their service ? 
Bcspecting the Code proposed, which is to effect 
those wonders, we have hitherto derived no infor- 
mation. 

Let us trace the probable progress of this new 
navigation. — A private, independent ship arrives at 
a port in India. She there discharges the whole, or 
such part of her cargo as suits her convenience ; re- 
loads j and proceeds (if the Eastern Archipelago be 
comprehended in the space which they are to be 
allowed to navigate) to some of the islands adjacent 
to China, to New South Wales, to the South-West 
Coast of America, to the Cape of Good Hope, or in 
short to any part of Asia, Africa, Europe, or Ame- 
rica ; even to Prance, or the United States, if at 
peace with this country : for it must be presumed 
tliat in the owners or supercargoes bf such ships, 
uot in tlie Company, or theb* agents, would remain 
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the right of directing their ulterior destinations. 
Let us suppose, what •would very frequently happen, 
that the commattders, or supercargoes, were also the 
owners of such ships; and that, instead of embark- 
ing for any definite voyage, their view was to avail 
themselves of sucli favourable opportunities as might 
occur, of engaging in profitable adventures, without 
being vei’y scrupulous about the means. Might not 
adventurers of this description, after having perpe- 
trated the most fiagitions acts, even robbery or pira- 
cy, against 'the natives of India, or other acts of a 
nuH’c public nature, aifecting politically the interests 
of the East India Company, find impunity, or even 
welcome and protection, by taking refuge in France 
or America ? Might not many such adventurers, 
under the pretence of commerce, act as agents for, 
and be regularly employed to convey to India the 
emissaries of the powei's at wav with this country, 
or whose policy in peace is adverse to its prosperity? 
This, as every one is fully aware of, who knows the 
nature of man, and the state of India, is not to pro- 
claim ideal or imaginary evils; but to anticipate 
certain and indubitable results. If there are iu this 
country men biise enough to aid French prisoners in 
escaping from captivity, is it uncharitable to believe 
that there are others* who would convey the emis- 
saries of that natiofa to our East India colonies; 
seeing that the chances of detection and punishment 
are so much 'diminished by 'the distance ? What 
securitie^could the East In^a Company, or the na<* 
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tion exact of the owners of ships, not in their ser- 
vice, especially those sailing from the out-ports, 
which might not easily be eluded? Supposing 
securities were exacted, even to the full amount of 
the value of the ship, in case of any misconduct 
during the voyage, what degree of safety would be 
found in this measure? In case of detection, the 
real or ostensible owners might evade the impend- 
ing storm, by taking shelter in a foreign or hostile 
poi-t; or they might choose to abide the issue, having 
insured compensation for the forfeiture, from the 
individuals or the governments, wliose projects their 
vessels were serving. 

These are consequences which ought to be suffi. 
cient, indejMJndent of the risk of colonization, to 
alarm men of reasonable and sober calculation. 
But when we reflect, that every one of these private 
ships might allow the whole of their British crews 
to quit them in India, to be replaced by Lascars, or 
foreign European sailors; or that, their discipline 
being necessarily inferior to that of the Company’s 
ships, their crews might all abandon them ; and 
that no precautions or restrictions, which it is ^ms- 
sible to devise, can prevent these results in part; it 
must be obvious how rapidly the mca.sure of laying 
open the Trade to India to private ships would 
accelerate the progress of colonization. 

Nor could this progress be either prevented or 
impeded, as some have erroneously supposed, by 
any measures of the local goveynments, wbich 

4 
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would not bear a character of despotlsua incon- 
sistent with the state of society in that part of our 
dominions. Persons having made a losing voyage 
by trade (which would be the case with a great 
many, if private ships were allowed) would be de- 
sirous, with the very best intentions, of repairing 
their losses' by a residence in India. Others, 
having offers of an advantageous settlement, might 
clandestinely or by connivance quit their ships. 
Some might be left behind from sickness, and some 
abandon their situation in disgust. The number of 
persons who, actuated by one or several of all 
these various motives, or determined by other cir- 
cumstances of accident or of choice, would seek to 
better their condition by remaining in India instead 
of returning witli their ships to Europe, would, it 
may reasonably he expected, frequently bear a 
considerable proportion to the whole numl)er of 
the crew ; and having procured themselves an esta- 
blishment, how could the local governments, while 
they conducted themselves as quiet, peaceable, and 
loyal subjects, oblige these persons, without appear- 
ing excessively vigorous, or even cruel, to relinquish 
the establishments which they had obtained, and to 
return to Europe ? We are here supposing the 
local governments to have the means of ascertain- 
ing all persons so circumstanced, a thing evidently 
impossible, without the introduction of a system 
of police inconsistent with all ideas of British 
Goy^^ment. .If it were even practicable, by the 
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Strictest vig-ilance, to oppose at the conimcncement 
some sort of limits to the inundation of emigrants 
which would thus pour into India, it is evident 
that these limits could not he long effectual. The 
present restrictions being removed, the progress of 
emigration would increase in a geometrical ratio, 
the inducements to new colonists increasing iu that 
pi'opoition to the number of the old ones. 

Of the effects that would result in this respect 
from laying* open the Trade to private ships, some 
reasonable conjecture may be formed by contem- 
plating the number of Europeans that have settled 
in India, from the Company’s chartered ships, not- 
withstanding the strict bonds by which these are 
connected with their employers. In cases of irre- 
gularity the Company can withhold from the 
owners their freight j they can mulct the captains and 
deprive them of their commands; they can dismiss 
the officers from their service. But even the great 
power which the Company thus possess over the 
owners, captains, and officei*s of their regular ships 
has not always been sufficient to prevent their crews 
from forming a residence in India. How much 
more feeble then, or rather what a nullity would be 
their authority over private ships, of which the 
owners, commanders, and officers would, under 
the system, proposed, be wholly independent of 
them ? 

But the emigration to India wouid by no means 
be confined to those* descriptions of persons, who 
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might casually quit tlieir ships in order to form a 
residence in that country. There are many cir- 
cumstances, and among them the flourishing and 
secure state of the British dominions, which now 
more than formerly produce a tendency to the co- 
lonization of Asia. Those who went with permis- 
sion, at former periods, to the East Indies, under 
the denomination of free-mariners, or who casually 
remained there and settled as merchants or traders, 
with licenses from the Company, invariably went 
abroad with the view, after having realized a com- 
petency or a fortune, of returning to spend the 
evening of their days in their native country. Now, 
however, that fortunes are not so easily acquired, 
and that the mode of living among Europeans in 
India is considerably improved, many persons, who 
would have gone formerly with the intention of 
returning, will proceed to that country, assured of 
the stability of the British power, witli a design of 
making it a permanent residence. 

Thus the British Empire itself, should this feeling 
extend, an efi'ect which the measure in contempla- 
tion is admirably calculated to produce, might 
sufler an alarming depopulation: and it is no less 
reasonably to be expected that, under the existing 
pressux'c of war and despotism in other countries, 
an immense emigration would take place from 
almost all parts of the world, which would natu- 
rally concentrate in India, as being now the most 
favoured asylupi of peace, seourity, and plenty. 
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This result could not fail to be farther accele- 
rated by the' progi-ess of events in South America, 
New South Wales, aud other countries, which, 
from their position, would always, if navig^ation 
were unrestrained, have a considerable intercourse 
with the Company’s territories: aud the additional 
intercourse, upon the return of peace, of the na- 
tions how in hostility with us, would powerfully 
contribute toward the same end. 

Upon the whole, in reviewing' this measm'e in all 
its bearings, the conclusion which we are obliged to 
form is, that if the object intended were to encou- 
rage emigration to India, a better or a more ap- 
propriate plan could scarcely have been devised for 
that purpose, than that of granting unlimited per- 
mission to private ships to trade to that country. 
And how, I would ask, is the permission to be 
limited ? If licenses from the Company should Ikj 
deemed necessary, how can they, without the 
grossest inconsistency and injustice, be granted to 
some merchants and to some ship-owners, but refused 
to others ? If they should not be deemed necessary, 
then every person in the kingdom, who has the 
ability and the fancy to embark in such an un- 
dertaking, may fit out a ship for India, and des- 
patph her at whatever period he pleases. 

Thus India would be coloni'zed ! 

With respect to the eflfect which that result would 
produce on the permanency of its connection with 
Great Britain, no man, 1 should, think, will be 
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hardy enough to deny that it woidd prove ulti- 
mately fatal; and the only difterence of opinion, 
which could reasonably arise, would be respecting 
the precise period at which their separation i^oald 
happen. 

The next proposition is, that opening the Trade 
of India to private ships would be productive of 
irregularity, smuggling, depredations, and even pi- 
racy in the Indian 8eas ; that it would interfere 
materially with the Company’s regular Trade to 
China, and even endanger the permanency of, 
or entirely interrapt, the intercourse with that 
country. 

Under the system of Open Trade proposed, there 
is not a doubt that, in so vast a range of coast 
many opportunities would occur, in places to which 
British laws and British protection have not yet 
fully extended, of plundering, over-reaching, or 
otherw'ise mal-treating the mild and inoffensive in- 
habitants : and, although the natural love of justice 
would with many prevail over all temptations, yet 
there ai'e others who would allow themselves to be 
seduced into acts of violence, treachery, or decep- 
tion, which the facility of escaping punishment 
would render too alluring to be always resisted. 
However we may be advanced in refinement, I am 
not aware that, in respect to sound morals, the 
present times are much superior to what they were 
;.a century ago; and we know that, at that period, 
a regular system of piracy wa»organizcd by the in- 
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lerlopers, who frequented the Indian Seas, to the 
^'eat inconvenience and loss of the East India 
Company, and the imprisonment by the native 
powers, of their most valuable servants*. Some 
of the piratical vessels, which then infested those 
seas, were even fitted out by British subjects, from 
New York, and other parts of America, then under 
our own dominion f. It is true, the present state 
of India by land, and that of our naval power in 
the Eastern Seas, would lender such projects now 
much more hazardous. But if, from these circiun- 
stances, private adventurers should seldom be daring 
enough to venture upon absolute piracy, they would 
still have sufficieni temptations and opportunity to 
commit minor depredations. 

The injury which would arise from this source to 
the Company’s China Trade is e<|ually certain, but 
of much greater importance. It was a judicious 
precaution of the Court of Directors, with a view 
to the safety of this trade, to desire that private 
ships might be prohibited from having access to the 
Molucca Islands, or Eastern Archijielago. But 
even this restriction, althongli undoubtedly some 


• Vide Sruce’s Aitnala tf the Eatt India Compantf, Vol. ///• 
pp> 204 and 210. 

t Ibid, pp. 223 and 271. 
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uoul<l, I apprehend, be but a very slender security 
against the danger. Private ships would find it 
profitable to bring home teas. The temptation to 
smuggle an article, which bears ninety-six per cent. 
duty ad valorem, is too great to be resisted, in the 
first iustauce, from the mere apprehension of re- 
mote detection and punishment. It is an evil 
which can only be resisted, in limine, by some such 
system of restriction as that, which at present exists. 
And hence, it may be pronounced, without reserve, 
that to lay open the East India Trade to private 
ships would be, in other words, to lay the founda- 
tion of an illicit commerce, more extensive, and 
more injurious in its consequences, than any that 
has ever existed in the world. 

Even were the ships of individuals prohibited 
from visiting the Molucca Islands, which however 
TTis Majesty’s Ministers have shew'u some reluct- 
ance to accord, encouragement would still arise to 
the exportation of teas and other commodities from 
China, to answer the demand occasioned by these 
ships. , These commodities would find their way to 
some central ports in the Indian Seas, which would 
in such case become large dep6ts ; and thus, from 
the inordinate profits wliich would attend each suc- 
cessful voyage, an immense and a regular system of 
clandestine Trade, would spotdaneously spring up. 
It would not be in human ingenuity to prevent it. 
Neutral and hostile nations would think it tlieir in- 



terest to protect an«l encourage such a traffic : and 
this very circumstance might lay the foundation of 
new wars. 

Whenever peace shall take place between this 
country and France (and war cannot be eternal), 
the evils arising from this source may naturally be 
expected to increase. It would be unreasonable to 
suppose that, at whatever period that event may 
happen, we shall be in a situation entirely to dic- 
tate the conditions of the peace, or that the enemy 
will not aspire to the restoration of his Asiatic pos- 
sessions, at least the islands which we have recently 
captured, as equivalents for other objects, which he 
tnay be disposed to relinquish. In the event, then, 
of our being obliged to restore the Islands of Mau- 
ritius and Bourbon, would they not form very con- 
venient depots for Clandestine Trade? And, is it 
not highly probable that, with this very view, they 
Would be declared free ports i* Madaga.scar, Ma- 
nilla, and other places not within British jurisdic- 
tion, would also naturally become the resoits of such 
a commerce. We could not, if at [leace with these 
nations^ prevent French, American, Spanish, or 
Portuguese ships from bringing teas from China, 
fur the purpose of lodging them at these depots; 
nor the ships of our own private merchants from 
touching at such ports, in order to purchase those 
teas with the view of smuggling them into Great 
Britain, or some intetmediate ports. . 
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tJpon the return home of those private ships the 
j^zores, the Western Islands, the Madeiras^ would 
afford convenient stations for carrying on this traffic 
to any degree ; every part of the coasts of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, wonld offer 
similar facilities : and, in the event of importation 
from India being extended to the out-ports, as notv 
proposed, the most extensive and systematic smug- 
gling could not be obviated by all the efforts of the 
legions of Custom-House Officers, supposing these 
Iversons to do their duty, whom the government 
might think fit to appoint. 

Were importation even confined to the port of 
London, as at first proposed by Ministers, the coasts 
of Cornwall and France, the Islands of Jersey and 
Guernsey, would present to adventurers abundant 
opportunities of successfully carrying on an illicit 
Trade, on a very large scale. 

But independently of these numerous facilities, so 
fertile in expedients is the genius of Trade, that 
places of rendezvous might, arjl no doubt would, be 
appointed, in dififei'cnt latitudes and longitudes, at 
which smaller vessels would be directed to wait for 
those of a larger size, in order to take charge of the 
clandestine part of their cargoes, to be conveyed to 
places where it could be disposed of with advan- 
tage, promptitude, and safety.-. 

If, in the course of such voyages, these private 
ships should be occasionally edptured, their clandes- 
tine trade seized, or their regular cargoes confiscated, 
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the mischiefs to the East India Company and to the 
revenue, would not thereby be in the smallest degree 
diminished. It would only be a transfer of pro- 
perty from the hands of the private trader to those 
of the crews of our men of war, or of the Custom- 
House officer. In proportion to the extent to which 
this clandestine trade might be carried on, whether 
the adventurers in it should be gainers or losers, 
w^ould the profits of the Company and the revenues 
of the Crown be diminished P 

With respect even to the fair private Trade, al- 
although it would not so much affect the revenue 
(it would, however, in no inconsiderable degree in- 
crease the expellees of collecting it), the struggle 
which would take place, could not fail to prove in- 
jurious to the Company, although, in their corpo- 
rate capacity, which has been given to them in per- 
petuity, they would of course surmount the compe- 
tition of all individual rivals. In this rivalship, 
every honest private competitor would undoubtedly 
be ruined. But we shall suppose, for the sake of 
the argument, that the individual Merchants carry- 
hig on a fair private Trade to India, should prevail 
over the Com})any, what difference could it make to 
the Public, whether the Company or their private 
rivals, were the first to be ruined P One thing is 
quite certain, that it is the illicit Trader alone who 
would benefit by the change. And if the measure 
of admitting private jdiips, of all sizqs, and from all 
ports, to trade to India, in defiance of all thes;^ 
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dangers, is to be carried into effect, I am of opinion, 
that the Bill by which it is to be enacted, ought to 
be denominated “ an act for establishing, protecting, 
and extending illicit commerce between India and 
Britain.” 

It is well known, that enough of tea- for the con- 
sumption of the whole United Kingdom has always 
been supplied, in an unadulterated state, and at rea” 
sonable prices, by the East India Company ; and that 
from this source has arisen their principal commer- 
cial profits.* Let us now enquire what would be 
the effects upon these profits of admitting private 
ships to the Trade of India. An increased demand 
for tea, and a consequent rise in the price of that 
article, would immediately take place in China; 
while the competition of illicit Traders, by pro- 
ducing a superabundant supply, would occasion a 
fall in the price of the same commodity at home. 
Thus the profits of the Company would be unfa- 
vourably affected, by a double operation. The re- 
venue, depending upon this source, it is obvious, 
would be almost wholly annihilated. And what 
would the consumer benefit by the change ? While 
the abatement, which it would occasion, on the retail 
prices, couhlnotbe sensibly felt, even by the poorest 
persons in society, the sophistication, which would 


* Twenty-five 'millions of pounds of various kinds of tea 
is the avera^ quantity sold at the Company’s sales in the year. 
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ill consequence take place, of an article become a 
necessary of life throughout the British dominions, 
would diminish the comforts, and might injure the 
health, of almost every member of the community. 
And thus, from a measure pregnant with danger 
to so many various interests, it cannot be said that 
a single incidental benefit is promised to the public. 

The Company, crippled as they would then be, 
could no longer afford to export to China, as they 
have been accustomed to do, at an immense loss, 
to the annual amount of a million sterling of the 
metals and woollens of Great Britain. And thus, 
some of our best staple commodities, contrary to 
tlie fallacious expectations entertained by many of 
those who deal in them, would, instead of ex- 
periencing an increase, suffer, from the measure 
l>roposed, an immediate diminution of sale. 

So assured, indeed, were the Proprietors of the 
Cornwall Mines, of the loss that would arise on the 
sale of their products in China, if exported on their 
own accounts, (and the same apprehensions would, 
of course, be entertained by private Merchants) 
that they thought proper to decline the liberal offer 
of the Company, to convey annually twelve hun- 
dred tons of their metals to that country, freight 
free. 

The annual sacrifices thus made by the Com- 
pany at the shrine of the public, particularly in 
respect to woollens and metals, they w ere enabled 
to bear, both by the profits of thtir homeward 
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uirgoes, and by the mutual support which their 
territorial revenue, and commerce, aftbrded to each 
other. From their mixed character of Sovereigns 
and Merchants, they were enabled to effect, what 
it is utterly impossible that individuals, in their mere 
commercial capacity, should have the power to 
accomplish. 

From all these considerations, it follows, that 
the plan of granting liberty to Private Ships to trade 
to India, even if they should be excluded from the 
Eastern Archipelago, is a certain, although an 
indirect, mode of depriving the East India Com- 
pany of all the benefits of the China Trade ; and 
may, eventually, dejMive the inhabitants of these 
Kingdoms of one of the most essential necessaries 
of life ; — an article, which scarcely an individual 
from the throne to the cottage can now dispense 
with, and which chiefly administers to the sub- 
sistence of the very poorest classes of society. 

If the Moljjccas, indeed, were to be included 
in the tracts, which Private Ships are to be permitted 
to navigate, the ruin of the Company’s China 
Trade would be considei'ably more direct and rapid ; 
and the danger of the deprivation of Tea to the in- 
habitants^of these Kingdoms much more imminent. 
These Islands, as stated by the Deputation of the 
Court of Directors, « would hold out iwesistible 
temptations to lawless European Settlement, eiiter*! 
prize, and adventure, before ^hieh the Coiiii|>^y^ 
China Trade must sink, as this miaritiine resold 

8 
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would certainly become the very focus of dangeroUs 
and illicit intercourse with the Continent of India.” 

As this private trade would of course be carried 
on by a species of adventurers, who wbuhl not be 
much disposed to restrict themselves either to legal, 
or moral means, in order to render their voyages 
profitable, they would not, if it should appear to 
them to be comlucive to that end to proceed into the 
China Seas, think it necessary to pay a very 
scrupulous regard to the limits that might be assigned 
to their destination by the New Charter. In this 
manner, an indefinite number of unconnected 
Europeans, ' with views of the most irregular kind, 
would find their way to the borders of the Chinese 
territories. We kilow how suspicious that govern- 
ment has always been of strangers ; how indifferent 
in general to foreign intercourse; that they even 
banished the Europeans, at one period, to Macao ; 
and that it is only by the great influsatce of the East 
India Company, and the regular conduct of their 
Servants, that their Ships are allowed to visit 
Canton, and their Supercargoes to reside; there, 
during one part of the year. 

What, thep, would be the eonse<ib^ce of - that 
sort of intercourse, ' which might be ekpected to 
take place, between ' the natives of China and 
Europepos of the.dedcription I have juSt'ifientioned, 
afte^ tbe regular. Shi^, and the aedredited Autho- 
ritiesf should leave. Canton ? Nodiuig bnt-disorder> 
and the iildraate exddsion of a0 Esgopeaiar froii 
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China ! An event, that would involve in its cou' 
sequences, four millions of revenue ! — a million of 
export ! — ^the employment of a large fleet of most 
excellent Ships, each of warlike equipment! — the 
ruin of private Speculators ! — ^the palsying of the 
fiinctions of the Company! — and, the deprivation 
of an article, which has now become to all ranks..Qf 
British subjects, a necessary of life ! 

The Commercial intercourse between China and 
Russia, by land, it is well known, has, upon similar 
grounds, been frequently interrupted. This hap- 
(lened in 1 785 ; and the communication was not re> 
opened till 1792, being a period of seven years. * 
This measure has always originated with the Chinese 
Goveinment, by whom the orders for shutting and 
re-opening the communication, between the two 
countries, have usually been issued several months 
before they have been made known to its subjects by 
the Government of Russia, f 


’ This has been represented by some as a period of war b«* 
tween Russia and China. But we have never heard of battles 
between Russian and Chinese Armies. And it appoanjnost 
reasonable to believe, that commercial irregularities were the 
sole ground of ihc interruption of intercourse, whieb took 
place, at tbis^period, between the two nations. 

t Ude AJfidatiU of Joseph FmoeU, hi a tsiHUiA 

“ T/u Right of (very British JMerdUmt to U* 

Geo^phieat limits defined by the Charter the EoH JIm#* 
Carnfas^, vindicated, tfc," By T. Ln-^, 
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We come now to consider the effects, whicii this 
measure would have upon the revenue. It has been 
already stated that the loss to the public revenue 
of this country, in the event of opening- the trade to 
India to private Ships, would l>e in the direct ratio 
of the illicit Trade, which, under colour of this 
Commerce, might be carried on.' The quantity of 
Tea at present imported being quite sufficient for the 
.^nsumptioni of the inhabitants of these kingdoms, 
it must .be obvious, that an sUlditional importation 
would not necessarily be accompanied by an addi- 
tional consumption. But the increased supply, from 
illicit Trade, would occasion a diminution of the 
quantities sold at the Company’s sales, and of the 
prices; and thus, in two ways, effect a diminution 
of the revenue. It can scarcely be necessary to ob- 
serve, that the expence of maintaining the legions 
of Custom-House Officers, whom it would be 


The author of this Pamphlet, thinks it would be quite ex- 
pedient and just, to deprive the East India Company of the 
exclusive privilege of the trade to China, on the ground of some 
misconduct which he alleges against their Agents in that, 
country. . . 

Another^ writer* on. the same side, after having roundly pro- 
nouncedi the present Company incapable, (from their loqg ex- 
perience I presuiae)^ very gravely assures us that a new Com- 
pany (without any .experience) would be much better qualified to 
conduct this trade!! And he proposes that this tmyvireid Com- 
pany. 8hoiild^|i|y one mill|M a year to government If! So muck 
for . 



deemed expedient, under the system proposed, to 
appoint to the out-ports, would operate a farther di- 
minution of the revenue ; and that it could not fail 
to 1)6 otherwise very obnoxious to those, who are of 
opinion that the increase of all such appointments, 
by unduly augmenting the influence of the execu- 
tive power, must trench upon the principles of the 
constitution. 

But even at the price of this additional odiuigit 
and expence, it would be so inipracticable.to pre- 
vent, or even to oppase a barrier to smuggling, if 
shii>8 were permitted to unload at the out-ports,' that 
it would almost of necessity become the principal 
ocenpation of the individual adventurers, who might 
engage in the East India Trade. -The fair indi- 
vidual trader could not long successfully compete 
with the Company, who would of course continue, 
their commercial operations, in their corporate ca- 
pacity, as long as they were not an entire loss, or 
until, by the irregulanty of the interlopers, tfte 
communication with China should be entirely sap- 
ped. One of the inevitable effects of the c^dmpe- 
tition between the Company and the fair priyahe-^ 
trader, operating in conjunction with the high duti^ 
upon Tea, would be to render smuggling', with All 
its ri^s, by far the most gaining trade} 
fact, however cotered or disguise^i ^it ' woui4 
txivcie pfincipal ohject'\ 
iJnder the sys^na in quesflop, then, 
limited shape Originally pre^pos^ itiai«^yw!| 
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be maintained, that all the regulations which, the 
utmost extent of human ingenuity could devise, 
would not be sufticieiit to prevent smuggling, as it 
would be the most lucrative, from becoming the 
principal object of those, who should embark in 
the East India Trade. And there can be still less 
doubt that the evil would be farther aggravated* 
in as far as it is capable of aggravation, by the 
ultOTor projects of allowing access to Private Ships 
to the Molucca Islands, and entrance into the out- 
ports of these Kingdoms ; but more especially by 
the admission into the trade of vessels of inferior 
burthen. 

Such vessels could, in India, go into minor ports, 
and more easily form connection with the natives j 
and their intercourse, and consequent irregularities, 
would be such as neither the vigilance or power of 
the Indian Governments, would be able to discover 
or controul. On their return, they could enter the 
small ports of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
easily elude the vigilance, or purchase the conni- 
vance of the Custom-House Officers. ' 

That his Majesty’s Ministers should not have felt 
the force, and admitted the validity of the irrefutable 
arguments adduced by the Deputation of the Court 
of Directors, against admitting vessels of this de^ 
scription to a piartihipation in India Tjrade, is to 
ine extraordiaery,and almost lamccnuntable. On this , 
s’lbjeet, dsepyess themsfiiv^ ® 
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lowing* terms “ In short, if a mere chance 
outward, fur the sake of smuggling homomard, 
was the speculation and the object of adven- 
turer, undoubtedly small Ships would best answer 
their purpose; but if an honourable commercial 
intercourse with India was the object of. Govern- 
ment, it could only be maintained by Ships of a 
respectable size, and suitable equipment as to stores 
and force, under the conduct of able and respor^ble 
commanders and crews.” 

That the size of the ships, and the respectability 
of their equipments, are of importance, in a ' po- 
litical, as well as in a commercial view, is «yinced 
by the different degrees of respect paid to the 
Company’s regular ships, and to those of the Ame- 
rican traders, in the Eastern Seas. The large ships 
of the Company, equipped and disciplined they 
are, and navigated by gentlemen of education, 
.rank in society, and nautical skill, coihmand 
respect, and insure obedieneb, from the natives 
of India. But should a rabble of vessels, of all 
sizes and denominations, be admitted to fhb Indian 
Seas, it requires not the gift of prophecy td forCteU. 
that, with much immediate mischief - to tfae>: Com- 
pany, and almdst the annihilation of^^e rfvehne 
arising from the regular trade, their noume be 
mai&ed with irreguloriti^ and c^es,^^,at^will- 
hrmg indelible disgra^ on the British 
and name io the East, and ’lead evmitiiallX'AdKii^ 
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intemiption of all intercourse with the Chinese 
Empire.* 

But farther, the whole of this measure appeal's 
to me to be a departure, on the part of Ministers, 
from their implied agreement with the East India 
Company, which professed to found the renewal of 
their Charter, on the principles of the Acts of 1784 
and 1793. It is also, in its two ulterior ranii- 
fTcations, a complete deviation from the principles 
upon which the negociation between Lord Melville 
and the East India Company, had begun and 
proceeded. It is even directly repugnant and con- 
tradictory to his Lordship’s consent to the sixth 
proposition of the Court of Directors, namely, that 
“ the whole of the Indian Trade should be brought 
to the Port of London, and the goods sold at the 
Company’s sales.” 

This mode of proceeding, would seem to convey 
no very unequivocal intimation that the East India 
Company are not considered as possessing any rights, 
beyond what may suit the views of expediency of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, for the time being, to 
permit them to retain j although I do not imagine 
that such a proposition will be asserted by them in 
terms. Of this, more hereafter. 


* Since die above was written, this point appears to have 
been abandoned liy bis Majesty’s MiiN8terB.-r-irM/e Papers re. 
epeeting the sugoeiatiim /or a r«»BmA:^ the East India Cm- 
panjfs Eaebtshe PriM^es, ji. 170. 
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But even if the Bast India Compan}’ were decuu;d 
to possess no positive rights, the evils which the 
Court of Directors have shewn, hy a series of the 
most enlightened reasoning, founded upon tlieir 
long tixperience, and an intimate knowledge of 
facts, must result to the Company, to the revenue, 
and to the Empire, from the inedilaiod change, 
ought, in my opinion, to he sulficmnt to induce 
Ministers to pause, and reconsider their deteriiiina- 
tion. It behoves them to reflec^t, that, unless they 
can call into their service a degree of ingenuity that 
is altogether supernatural, — ^l)y whic^h tlie prevention 
of colonization, and of smuggling, can be rendered 
compatible with permission to Private Ships, of all 
sorts and sizes, to trade to India, and to enter the 
out-ports of these Kingdoms, — they will subject 
themselves to the imputation of making a rash and 
ill-considered experiment, of yielding to a senseless 
and unfounded clamour, and of courting a hollow 
popularity. • If, besides, it should appear that 
the East India Company arc actually possessed 
of positive rights, it would be to incur a dreadful 
responsibility, to introduce innovations, prima 
facie no less injurious and uiijiist towards that great 
body, than in theji’ immediate and ohvioits conse- 
quences, palpably pregnant with calamity to the 
whole Empire. 

It is difficult not to be persuaded that, in this 
matter. Ministers, as tliey cannot he supposed to 
have meditated the ruin of the E&st India Company 
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by a side wind, have not acted from conviction ; but 
that they have allowed their better judgments to be 
borne down 

w^l know not the consequences of what they are 
demanding, or that they have timidly yielded to a 
presumed nccessi|y arising from the pressure of tlie 
times. This, however, is matter of little conse- 
quence ; for we are not enquiring into motives, l)ut 
effects. The laying open the trade to India to the 
out-ports, has been aptly denominated a question of 
existence with the East India Company. But it is 
also calculated to affect no less vitally that portion of 
the public revenue, which depends upon the regular 
India Trade: and, in its ultimate consequences, 
even the integrity and safety of the British empire. 
On this question, his Majesty’s Ministers have shewn 
much inconsistency. They expressly declare their 
conviction, “ that the great interests of policy and 
of revenue, as well as of the JEkist Tndifi Compam/," 
require, “ that the existing restraints respecting 
the intercourse with China should continue ; and 
that the exclusive Trade in Tea should be preserved 
to the Company.” Yet the direct, and almost im- 
mediate effect of the measure, which they nom 
propose, would be, according to the best judgment 
of those who have most knowledge of the subject, 
to destroy every vestige of those exclusive privileges, 
which they thus admit to be necessary to the policy 
'of the Empire at large! 


by the clamours of certain petitioners. 
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It has already been fully demonstrated, in the ce- 
lebrated Letter of Messrs. Grant and Parry, and in 
the subsequent correspondence of the Cou^^^f 
Directors with the Board of Controul, and is incraSl 
universally acknowledged by those who aire ac- 
quainted with the subject in all its bearings, that the 
continuance of an exclusive trade to China, or even 


of intercourse with that country, is altogether in- 
compatible with the admission of private ships to 

the trade of India, especially if their burthen should 
be discretionary, if they should have access there to 
the Molucca Islands, and to the out-ports of thpse 
Kingdoms upon their return. 

It is in fact the opinion of many, that shouraivi^ 
measure, with its various ramifications, be persiiKM|'^ 
by Ministers, it would be utterly impossible 4^^ tiie 
Company should go on for any length of time : and 
that it would be much more advisable now lo begin 
to wind up their concern, than be obliged to do so a 
few years hence, under still more unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, and with more impoverished means. 

It hivs been shewn, that the immediate conse- 


quences of the competition, which would arise, not 
so much from the fair as from the clandestine trader, 
under colour of this commerce, would be, an abridg- 
ment of the Company’s sales, and a sinking of their 
finances. Events which would soon be followed by 
the necessity of relinquishing their great establish- 
ments j of laying up their vast fleets, now the means 
of franspoi'tm^ troops And stores, as well as of de- 
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* iig their commerce; and ot’ abandoning' tlieir 
ings, wharfs, warehouses, and oilier articles of 
stock, formed at a prodigious expence, and 
suited only to the Indian Trade, which had so long 
been thcir’s, all of which would, in sucli case, be- 
come useless and deserted ! With the decline of the 
Company, would he thrown out of activity and 
employ, twenty-one millions of capital, 1400 com- 
manders and officers, 8000 seamen, J 2000 trades- 
men, 3000 labourers, and seventy-eight of the finest 
ships i;i the world, many of them tit to take their 
station in line of battle with the British Navy! 

The practice of using the port of London only, 
for the East India Trade, whicli has existed since 
the first institution of the Company, has been pro- 
ductive of advantages too numerous and too well 
defined to admit of being voliiuiuishcd upon the 
mere presumption of uncertain or remote licneBts. 
The custom of selling their imports, at stated pe- 
riods, by public auction, has been nearly coeval with 
the Company. These sales are open, honourable 
and satisfactory ; and are resorted to, with confi- 
dence, by the Merchants of the Continent of Eu- 
rope, as well as by those of Great Britain. So 
high indeed is the character of the Company with 
foreign merchants, that purchases have been made 
by them “ on tlie faith merely of the descriptive 
marks; and goods (thus marked), on their arrival 
on the Continent, frequently pass through various 
hands, before they are finally unpacked.” The in- 
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juries and frauds, to which an alteration 
mode, consecrated by the practice of 
would necessarily give rise, may i>c readily Con- 
ceived, 

For the security of the revenue ui-ising from the 
Trade to India, as has been well observed by the 
Deputation of the Court of Directors, “ nothing so 
effectual could be devised as to bring the imiyorts to 
one place ; to have them lodged under the keys of 
the Government Officers ; to have them sold pub- 
licly in tile presence of those oflicors ; and finally to 
have the duties (upwards of four millions per 
annum) ;* thus carefully ascertained, collected 
through the medium of the Company, and with 
hardly any char ye to government! In short,* ^ say 
they, the present system ahbrds the most com- 
plete provision that can be imagined against defect, 
fraud, or expence, iu realizing this branch of the re* 
venue to the Public.” 

Although we may not be able to say to what pre- 
cise degree the measure of laying open the Trade to 
India to private ships, might, in its least noxious 
operation, inuuediutely affect this branch of the 
public revenue ; there can be no doubt that, by the 
partial fiilfilineiit of the evils apprehended, it would 
be considerably injuretl, and by their total fulfilment 
destroyed. 


£4,213,425, accordiug to the returns of last year. 
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li eunnot, iiidepeiidontly of these considerations, 
IHk supposed To make any diflerenco to the East 
PRlia Company, whotJier the Trade to India be car- 
ried on exflusivrty from the port of l^ondon, or from 
I bat of Bristol, lavcrpool, or Glasg-ow; or iiidis- 
crimiaately from all the ports of the United Kiiifj- 
doni. But, sinc*e the dangers to be apprehended 
from the innovations proposed, are as obvious and 
as M’ell ftumded as they are g'reat and alarming*, it is 
a duty wlncli that body owe to themselves and to 
iho nation iioi to submit to them without a struggle. 

Arcordingly, it was with a spirit fully justified by 
the occasion, that Sir Hugh Inglis, the present 
Cliairman of tlie Court of Directors, in a conference 
with Lord Buckinghamshire, declared it as his 
oj)iniou, lliatllKi Court of Directors, in the first in- 
stance, and the Court of Proprietors, wJien laid be- 
fore"thcm, woiibl resist, by <*very means in their 
power, a measuro so fatal to llie vital interests of 
the Coin|»any and to the ])ublic revenue as would be 
the measure of allowing ilie ships of individuals to 
import into any place but the.* port of London 
adding*, that situated as he was, he should con- 
sider it his duty to resist, and to recommend to the 
Court of Directors, iuul ultiinalely to the Proprie- 
tors, to resist the proiiositioii.” 

And this overwln lming ruin, it seems, is to be 
brought upon the East India Company, and those 
connected with them, .not only without the oflFer, but 
without the smallest chance or prospect of indem/ 
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^cation. Nay, after they should have suftered thcili> 
selves, ns a matter of right, to be tsdnely dcspoijgd 
of their coinmercial, they might prepare to surrenem 
their territorial privileges at discretion. Into the 
nature of their rights to both, and to consequent 
indemnity upon the depnvation of either, I shall 
take occasion more fully to inquire. 

And for what beneficial purpose, for what grand 
objec;, is this sum of ruin, or even the risk of it, to 
be incurred ? In order (supposing the best, and that 
the communication with China should not be inter- 
rupted), to transfer the same quantity of oriental 
commerce from London to the out-ports, and from 
the East India Company to private Merchants! 
Those are the sole objects for which such mighty in- 
novations are now to be attempted; for which a 
concern that has subsisted for ages, ai\d so suc- 
ceeded as to be the wonder and envy of the world, 
is to be subverted and destroyed ; and that too on the 
instigation, or hypothetical reasoning of persons, 
who erroneously expect, to procure to themselves 
extraordinary advantages, from a participation 
in the Trade of which they would deprive the 
Company. 

Tl^e only result of any impoiiance to the Public, 
wh^h we are promised from this innovation, is alto- 
gether visionary and fallacious. It is well known to 
^)use who are acquainted with India, that the 
‘^!^rade^in European commodities, to that country, is 
^wholly, or almost wholly incapable of being ex- 
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tended. The reverse of this proposition, which is 
the very first point to be adjusted in this controversy, 
hiS(Sr been invariably taken for granted, instead of 
being deliberately examined and decided : and 
upon this flimsy foundation has been raised the flim- 
sy superstructure of the advocates of what has been 
called the “ Open J'rade.” 

The mauufactures of Great Britain, which are 
annually exported to India, are almost exclusively 
consumed by the Europeans resilient in that coun- 
try: and until tliese become much more numerous 
than thi'y are at present, which can only happen in 
consequence of colonization, the demand for such 
articles cannot be extended, but in a very inconsi- 
derable degree. This incapability of extension, 
which depends upon the peculiar, and almost lui- 
chaiigeable character of the natives of Asia, is a fact 
too notorious to admit of being* denied, or explained 
away by the abstract reasonings of political cecono- 
mists. To the state of India, at least, their princi- 
ples cannot for ages apply. This has been set forth, 
in a clear, satisfactory, and convincing manner, by 
Messrs. Grant and Parry, in their Letter of April 
1809, and in the correspondence of the successive 
Chairmen of the Court of Directors, since that pe- 
riod, with the President of the Board of Controul, 
on the subject of the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter, Referring the reader, who wishes to be 
fully acquainted with the details, to those very able 

E 
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<loCttinent!i> I shall content myself here with stating^ 
a few simple but strong facts, which, in my himiblo 
apprehension, it is impessiblc to reconcile to a cih- 
trnry conclusion. 

Of the three thousand tons per mimim, which the 
Company are bound, by the act of 1 793, to retain 
for the accommodation of private traders, not above* 
1200 tons annually) on an average of eighteen years, 
have been claimed, w little more than one third-: 
and of tliis 1200 tons, 430, or more than one third, 
were wine and beer, which articles are consumed 
by Europeans almost exclusively. 

Had there been a demand for any greater quan- 
tity of goods than is annually exported by the Com- 
panyv by the coinmandei’s and officeix of their ships, 
and by the private traders admitted under the act 
of 1793, amounting' in all to about two millions 
sterling, the remainder of tlte tonnage allowed to 
private traders by that act would surely have been 
claimed. This, by the genius of commerce, I hold 
to be conclusive evidence. 

That tliis tonnage was not claimed, then, shews 
demtonsbratively that there hns not been, since 1793, 
an increasing demand^ to any extent, tor the Euro- 
pean articles of consumption, used either by the Eu* 
xhpeau or native inhabitants of India. Those con- 
sutned by the nattveS) it is wdl kttOM%, are few and 
^conside<«d>le> Wi^ aach^ 'however^ tn they have 
=i^;0hsimii fnv sire abuadantly tupplted by the 
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{igeucy of private traders, resident in the hkist, 
whose industry embraces all the ports,' to which; the 
commerce of the Company does not extend. This, 
when carried on by sea, is called the country, or 
coasting trade. But it also extends its ramifications 
by land, to the most minute poi'tions of the interior 
of Asia. And the knowlodg’e and exjierience of 
tltuse concerned in it would surely leave nothing of 
any great value tor rivals, ft-esh from Euro]ic, to ex- 
plore. 

It has been a grievous accusation against the East 
India Company, that they have neglected to culti- 
vate the trade to several parts within their limits, 
and prevented the export of our manufactures to 
“ some of the largest and richest regions of the 
worlds” where, say the complainants, “ there is rea- 
son to believe the private merchant might, in the 
course of an open trade, increase his profits treeniy^ 
fold tmd nptvards." The parts here more especially 
alluded to, are the Eastern coatits of Afi'ica, the 
coasts of f the Gulfs of Arabia and Persia, and tlie 
shores of the Red Sea. But, besides the pioofs 
arising from the recorded eflforts of the Company, 
even in early times, to extend the sale of Biitisli 
mamifiiotures in those <]uortcrs, a sufficient rdutatkai 
of this is to be found in its aba»rffity. : Weoe 

it even possible to bebeve thid the East India Com- 
pany: wrould. haiee been so blind to -tbeir interest), 
to to hare neglected a 'commerce, which would have 
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iticreasetl ihoir profit;i “ twenty-fold or upwards,” it 
could never be credited that the same indifference 
to their worldly concerns would have affected the 
individual traders of the East, unless it be also be- 
lieved that the climate of India possesses the qua- 
lity of lessening-, or destroying the ordinary cupidity 
of man. Of late times at least, these traders have 
existed in sufficient numbers to pervade every nook 
and corner of Asia : and it is not very probable that 
all of them would have overlooked so favourable an 
opportunity of speedily making their fortunes. It is 
notorious that all the attempts, which have been 
made, to extend the sale of European commodities 
in India, tbrm<;rly by the Dutch and J*ortuguese, af 
all times by the East India Company, and latterly 
by American private traders, have failed. Where 
the efforts of tl>e merchants of those several 
nations, both in a corporate and individual ca- 
pacity, and possessing the benefit of great expe- 
rience, have so long and so uniformly failed, by 
what species of magic is it that British individual 
traders, without experience, can now be expected to 
establish a lucrative trade? 

The Americans, who eagerly explored every ave- 
nue to trade in India, were only able, in the six 
most flourishing years of tiieir commerce, to export 
to that country £667,534 in merchandize and ma- 
irafa^filfi'es, including those of their ewn country ; 
whili in bullion, they ex{iorlie4Bii^^a|g the same 
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period c£*4,543,662.^ As the profits upon g'oods, 
had there been a deiiuind for them, would have been 
much greater than on bullion, that the quantity of 
bullion was seven-eighths, and of goods only one- 
eighth of their whole exports to India, afifords an in- 
controvertible inference that for the latter they 
found little or no deniand. The reason is quite ob- 
vious. The consumption of European cotmuodities 
is almost exclusively confined to European residents. 
The Company export annually upWards of a million 
sterling of goods and stores, the commanders and 
officers of their ships nearly half a million more, and 
the private 'traders, admitted by the act of 1793, 
about £400,000. This supply, amounting to .about 
two millions annually, appears to be adequate to 
the demand of all the Europeans in India; and 
the market is even frequently over-stocked. At the 
present rate of the increase of European inhabi- 
tants, this commerce can admit but of a very incon- 
siderable and a very slow extension ; a shackle not 
to be removed but by a worse evil, the admission of 
ihiropean colonization in India. 

It has been already shewn that the almost un- 
changeable character of the natives forms a lasting, 
if not an insuperable, bar to any considerable or ra- 
pid extension of die sale of European manufactures 


* Vide Papers respecting the Negociatipn fo^l^ renewal^of 
the East India Company'^ €^Gltt4|lre Privileges, p. 
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among' them. Consequently it cannot be matter of 
surprize that the experiments of sending* unusual 
quantities of European ggods to India, as if the de- 
mand could be increased in proportion to the supply, 
should have failed, as often as it has been tried ; al- 
ways bringing along with it the rain of the adven- 
turers. 

This experiment was made as far back as the 
time of Cromwell. Individual sjteculators, and as- 
sociations of merchants, as Courten’s Associationt 
the Assada merchants, and the Merchant Adven- 
turers, traded to India, at that period, under licen- 
ses or commissions from the Protector.* The pro- 
gress and the fate of these speculations were 
uniform. They injured the East India Company, 
by raising the price, and creating a scarcity of goods 
in' India, as well as by importing a superabundance, 
and lowering the value of them at home. The 
competition also occasioned a glut of European 
goods, and consequently a loss u[>on them in the 
Indian market. And accordingly these adventurers 
were all either ruined by their speculations, or, in 
order to avoid ruin, forced to seek an union with 
the East India Company, f 

In the same manner was terminated the career 


• Vide . Blue's AnnaUoJ the Honourable East India Company, 
Vgl. T. pp. ^ 8 . 

t lbid.^1^, Lp.bH. 



of other bodies of men, who subse4|aently entered 
into competition with the East Indi^. Company. 
From tlie time of Queen Elizabeth to the end of the 
seventeenth century, the commercial rights of this 
body were, at various other periods, as well as in 
the time of Cromwell, violated in the most scanda-. 
lous and illegal manner. They were opposed by 
licenses from the Crown to piivate traders, contrary 
to tlie Charters and Privileges, which the Crown 
itself had granted ; and those private traders, in 
sharing all the benefits of the commerce, were ex- 
empt from every charge or expenditure for establish-' 
ments at Ivome and abroad. By a still more out? 
rageous violation of their rights, several years before 
the exjnration of their Charter, a new Company 
was established, towards the end of Uic seventeenth 
century, under the denomination of “ the Jinglish 
Fast India Company;” when the original Company, 
for the sake of distinction, assumed the title of 
“ The London East India Company.” After a 
struggle of several years, which materially injured 
Ithe original Company, and almost wholly ruined 
the new one, this hke all tm'mer rivals, was obliged 
to seek its safety in ait ooion. And hence arose, in 
1707-8, that splendid body which now exists, under 
the appellation of ** The United East India 
Company.” 

The history of the rivalship of these two Com» 
panics, before their union, and of the fate of some 
private speculators, wbo^ Wider the constitution of 

4 
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the new Company, had claimed a right of trading 
on their individual stock, both illustrates and con- 
hnus the fact, that coihpetition in the East India 
Trade ever has been, and, while the character of 
the natives of India remains unaltered, must con- 
tinue to be productive of loss to the adventprers, 
without being attended with a single essential benefit 
to the public.* 

An experiment with similar, but more decisive 
results, was made in 1788-9, from C4stend, by 
persons, among othei-s, who bad been in the habits 
of dealing, as tradesmen, with the Commanders 
and Officers of the Company’s Ships, and who 
might be supposed to have acquired a knowledge of 
the nature of the business in which they were em- 
barking, at least considerably greater than can be 
possessed by the Merchants and Manufacturers, who 
have recently been petitioning the Legislature for 
permission to send Ships to India; or, in other 
words, for permission to ruin themselves, and to in- 
jure the East India Company. This trade was 
carried on under Imperial colours. And it must be^> 
in the recollection of every one, who was then in 
the Company’s Sea Service, of ^very person who 
was resident at any of the Presidencies of India, 
and in general of all men of observation at that 
time connected with the East, in common with tlie 

■j ^y For the history of this rivalship, $u JBruc^$ Amah of the 
EmounlAe East India ComjMHj/l pamm. ■ 
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suffering adventurers, wliat an extensive scene of 
ruin ensued. Many kinds of European Conuuo- 
dities were sold at from 50 to 75 per cent, discount ; 
and even at that price but a very small (jnantity of 
what was imported could obtain a sale. The Com- 
madders and Officers of the Company’s Ships, and 
all others who were reg-ularly engaged in the trade, 
were deeply injured by the competition of these in- 
terlopers ; and most of themselves were irremedi- 
ably ruined. I recollect hearing of one case, in 
which the product of the cargo was said not to be 
sufficient to pay the freight from Ostcrid; and the 
payment of it was successfully resisted in the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature in Calcutta, on the 
ground of the transaction being illegal. 

Wo have at this moment before our eyes 
an example of something similar in the fate of 
the commercial adventurers to Buenos Ayres, and 
other parts of South America. Although the im- 
pediments to the extension of sale for European 
Commodities, are not, in that country, either so 
complete or of so permanent a nature as in India, 
it is but too well known that most of the adventurers, 
who recently embarked in that trade, have been 
impoverished or ruined by the speculation ; and that 
the manufactures of this country are now daily sold 
at auction at . very reduced prices. Yet the expec- 
tations that were generally entertained of the im- 
mense benefits that would immediately be derived 
from the opening of so vast a field to commercial in- 
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tercourse, as the Contineut of South America, have 
even been gfreater than those which wi^re formed 
from an Open Trade to India. There is, however, 
this wide difference, between the two cases, that, 
with respect to South America, there were no 
public interests to balance, no privileges to infringe, 
no rights to invade, no property to violate, before 
the private trader could have permission to ruin 
himself, if he pleased. Nay, there being no law 
to that effect, he could not be prevented from trading 
with Soutli America, except l)y the constituted au- 
thorities of that country. 

Tiiere are also other instances in point. At 
various periods, it has been detnned expedient to 
allow ships built in India to export cargoes of Rice, 
and other Commodities, to Britain. And the Com- 
manders, and Owners of these Ships being persons 
of experience, not clmosing to invest cargoes here, 
upon which they would suffer an undoubted loss 
in India, have generally preferred returning in 
ballast. 

In 1 798, when Government, owing to the scar- 
city grain which then |W«vailed, gave encourage- 
ment to private Merchants to setid Ships to India 
for Rice, : tlioee wIiq availed theinselves that li- 
berty, wem considerahle losers bji' the adventure. 
And it. afterwards cort Govefnmmit a lat^e sum of 
money.to indemnify them. 

Ttuis, by the uniform results of all the experi- 
ments which ba?« heen made, the impossibality of 
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giving any considerable extension to the trade to 
India, appears tu be placed beyond a doubt. 
What then would be the consequences to the ad- 
venturers themselves, naturally to be expected from 
permitting an unlimited intercourse with that coun- 
try > by private ships? One of the most immediate 
consequences would be that goods to the amount of 
perhaps twenty times more than there is a demand 
for, would be exported from Great Britain to India. 
Of this amount, ninetcen-twentietlis would remain 
on hand, to be returned to Eurojje at a double ex- 
pence of freight and insurance, or to rot in the 
warehouses of India ; while even the one-twentieth, 
for which there might be a demand, would, from 
the glut in the market, necessarily be sold greatly 
below prime cost. It inust be, therefore, by sin- 
gular caution and singidar intciligencei or extreme 
good fortune, that any of tlic private adventurer's, 
who might rashly embark iu such a ti'affic, should 
escape being ruined. The Commanders and Officers 
of the Company’s Ships, and consequently the 
tradesmen with whom they .deal, would lai'gely par- 
ticipate in. the general calamity. Even the Com- 
pany could not fail . to snlfer essential iiijnry from so 
disastrous a competition. With respect to the Ma- 
nufacturers, they would remain .unpaid, to the ex- 
tent of more than nineteen-twentieths of the goods 
sold, unless the adventurers could pay them out of 
their private fortunes. And aU these evils would be 
nnaccom^Kuried^ and, uncompensated for, by any ul- 
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tiinate increase in the quantity of British Manufac- 
tures consumed in, or exported to, India. On the 
contrary, in some instances the exports might be 
expected to diminish. The article of Tin, for in- 
stance, which the Company have usually exported 
at a loss from Cornwall, might be procured at 
Malacca, Banca, and other parts of India, at a 
cheaper rate, for the supply of the China markek 
And with respect to Woollens, what individual Mer- 
chants could, or would, like tlie Company, sacrifice- 
£.()0,000 annually, on this article alone, in ordei^o 
encourage to the utmost the manufactures of the 
country? These are sacrifices, which, if the trade 
were laid open to private Ships, the Company could 
not be expected, even if they were able, to 
continue. 

Supposing the intercourse wi^h China, notwith- 
standing this measure, to remain uninterrupted, and 
the usual quantities of these articles to continue in 
demand, could the gentlemen of Cornwall and the 
manufacturers of Woollens, rationally expect from 
private adventurers equal liberality in prices, or 
punctuality, in payments, as they have always ex- 
perienced from the East India Company ? Most 
certainly not: but, on the contrary, confusion, dis- 
appointment, and loss to all parties would inevitably 
ensue. Many years must elapse, and an extensive 
tcene.of ruin take place, before the trade, thus cir- 
cumstanced, could find its level; i. e. before it could 
return to its Original state. It is, therefore, obvious 
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that the distresses of the mercantile and manufactur- 
ing* bodies, which it seemed in part to be the pro- 
fessed intention of this measure to relieve, would be 
thereby highly aggravated. 

I shall here cite a few historical facts, which will 
aptly illustrate the pernicious consequences, on the 
markets both in India and Britain, whicli must flow 
from the unlimited intercourse of private Ships be- 
tween the two countries. They will also incident- 
ally shew the incapability, arising from the allotment 
of certain casts of the natives of India to particular 
pcciipations, of increasing the products of industry 
in that country, to correspond with any great or 
sudden increase of demand. 

The Merchant Adventurers, who, in 1666-7, 
traded to India, under licenses or commissions, from 
Cromwell, in writing to their Commanders and 
Factors, on the low state of the markets for Indian 
produce in England, informs them “ that the num- 
ber of disconnected interlopei's, or 'private Mer- 
chants, had much increased ; and that they had 
brought home great quantities of Indian Commo- 
dities, of iiiferior quality, particularly Cottons, 
Drugs, and Spices, which had overstocked the mar- 
ket:'* 

They are also complained of in their turn by the 
Servants of the Company. For we are told, that 


* Viie Bmci^s Annatt of the East India Compmyi — Vot. /, 

f. 621 . 
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“ the inlerfcmices of the supercargoes and ship- 
ping of the Merchant Adventurers /t/id rendered Ute 
purckfux of investments almost impracticable : tliese 
private, but now authorized traders, had brought 
out large quantities of English Goods, and sold 
ihexa'hehm prime cost, and with the money, with 
which they had been entrtisted, had given hipli prices 
for such Indian articles as they had collected.” * 
These are the complaints of the Company’s Servants 
at Surat. 

Prom Port St, George, they complain that the 
Merchant' Adventurers had “ sold their European 
imports at Anv rotev, and bought Indian Articles at^ 
advanced prices, which had rendered it impracti- 
cable to confoitn to the orders of the Court, to pur- 
chase an investment-of the finest goods, that would 
yield a profit to the proprietors. The Ships of the 
Adventurers hod touched, and made purchases at 
the ports of Negapatnam, Porto Novo, and Tran- 
quebar, and, by exorbitant prices, had drained the 
country of goods; w'hich had reduced the Presi- 
dency to the necessity of purchasing such Coast 
C^hs, and such proportions of PeppeS" and Spices, 
«« could be collected at Bantatn, to make Up a small 
investment for Europe. t 

K. These extracts ' abundantly prove, that, under a 
ebfnpetition of private speculators, Bie Indian tnar- 

' - ' ' ' - 

* Vide Bnue’t Jkmehef the East HiisComf ttstju Fd.iif. 523 > 
* . tlM, p.bfb. 



kets were glutted with ^^uropean Goods, which, it 
being impracticable to extend their consumption, 
were sold below prime cost, to the loss or ruin of , 
the importer. That these j»‘ivate Mercliants bought 
Indian Commodities at exorbitant prices, and 
drained the Country of goods; shewing that a con- 
siderable increased demand for the Manufactures of 
India cannot be quickly supplied, but by a deterio- 
ration of their quality. And that, with these goods, 
they overstocked the European niorket. By each of 
these three operations, those adventurers must b« 
presumed to have lost ; and, by their competition, 
to have occasioned a loss to the East India Com- 
pany, as well as, by tlieir inability to discharge 
their obligations, to have injured the tmdesmren, 
with whom they might have dealt on credit in this 
countiy. 

Now, until the character of the inhabitants of 
India shall have undergone a considerable alters 
ation, a similar competition must again produce si- 
milar results. Were the trade to India laid open 
to mmtow to private ships, the effects of that mea- 
sure upon the markets, both at home and abroad, 
would necessarily be almost' precisely such as have 
been described. To all who might be concerned in 
this traffic, it would be but a compet'^ion'for priority 
of ruin ; and tvithout the consolotiott of a single 
incidental benefit arising from it to either country. 

With respect to Iplreat Britain, in a view of the 
balance of trade, 1 cannot thinking thad these 
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changes, in so far as their influence might go, 
could not but be unfavourable. The benefits to In- 
dia would be bnt partial and trifling, as they would 
be limited to those particular tribes, who manufac- 
ture the fabrics in demand ; and these advantages 
would be more than counterbalanced by incidental 
evils. The number of the.se manufacturers could 
not be increased on any emergency, and conse- 
quently their supply could not be augmented to the 
level of an unusual demand, but by the deterioration 
of their commodities. Colonization, or a change 
from other causes in the character of the natives, 
must make considerable progress, before we can 
expect to see the use of machinery introduced among 
them. Yet some of the petitioners for fhe right of 
open trade, at the last renewal of the Company’s 
Charter, solicited that the natives of India might 
not he allowed the use of machinerg ! Such is human 
con.sistency. 

The objections already urged against the admis- 
sion of private ships to trade from Britain to India, 
will of course apply, with equal force, to tlie ad- 
mission of private ships, built in India, and not in 
the Company’s service, to trade from India to 
Britain. This interference would have precisely 
the effects upon the markets of both countries, which 
have been already described. Ships of this de- 
scription would experience much difficulty in find- 
ing cargoes .for Eiurope ; and they would be ob- 
liged to return 'to India, with scarcely any other 
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uklicie than specie, and ballast. It is true that in 
V ears of scarcity in this country, ships built in India 
have, by special permission and encoiirag'ement, 
been allowed to import rice to England. lint, 
even under these unusual cii’canisfiu)ces, they were 
suffered to unload at the port o! liOndon only ; they 
were all of a certain tonnuge, and their cargoes 
were sold at the Company’s regular sales ; by wliich 
means tliey were rendered, in a considerable de- 
gree, subject to the jurisdiction of the Company. 

The fate of the advcmlurers, who might embark 
in this speculation, excepting in so far as they might 
he secured by the prolits of a rice cargo in a porioel 
of great scarcity, w^ould be similar to those, who 
might fit out private ships from Euroi)0. As far as 
lliey might confine themselves to a fair trade, they 
would be losers both by the outward' and homeward 
cargoes : and they could only to a certainty calcu- 
late on the amount of their freight. 

Thus, without any public benefit either to India 
or Britain, the immediate and obvious consequences 
of the measure in question, would be a grievous in- 
jury, and injustice to the East India Company ; an 
cnonnous loss to the British revenue ; the ruin of 
every individual who might engage in a competition 
of fair trade; an irresistible encouragement to 
smuggling ; and detriment to the consumer, by the 
certain deterioration of all the commodities of the 
East. 

From this immense change, tha illicit trader 

JF 
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alone would derive benefit. By the retail consumer, 
the fall in the price of the commodities of the East iii 
Kiirope, and of the commodities of Europe in the 
East, although sufficient to ruin the wholesale im- 
porter, would scarcely be felt as an advantage. 
With respect to the commodities of India, the 
difference would be more than compensated by the 
deterioration to which every article would be sub- 
ject, in India from the competition in the market, 
and in Europe, in passing through the bauds of the 
clandestine trader, or in the progress of irregular 
sales. At present, the consumer has the certainty 
of procuring articles of unquestionable goodness, 
and at a price unquestionably fair, at llie Company’s 
public sales. How differently miglit he be served, 
if cast for his supply upon the cupidity, specious pre- 
tences, or chicane, of thousands of individual im- 
porters and dealers ? With respect to tea especially, 
the rcA ival of smuggling might be expected again 
to introduce, as formerly, a spurious, fraudulent, 
and deleterious article. From such a change, then, 
the consumer, or the public, in Great Britain, could 
not be in any degree beiiefilcd, but might he con- 
siderably inconmioded. 

With res]>ect to European commodities, the dimi- 
nution of their retail prices, which a competition 
would occasion in India, although attended by 
irrepanible loss to tlu) wholesale importer, could be 
no object to the wealthy European inhabitants of 
that couQj^y, who are their principal cousumers. 

Nor c® tlie trifling dimiiiutioii in the price ol 
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tonnage, which might take place in cous| 5 quence of 
admitting private ships into the trade, be an object 
worthy of consideration to the importer or consumer, 
were not the measure otherwise fraught with the 
dangers, w hich have been so fully set forth. Tliis 
will appear from a comparison of tlie freight paid 
by the East India Company, with that which was 
formerly paid to private ships from Ostcnd.* 

I shall not insist here on the facility, which would 
arise from the admission of private shii).s to the 
hade of India, of clandestinely supplying an enemy 
with salt-pctrc in time of war, or on tlie approach 
of war, both bccausii it is too obvious to require 
(vlucidation, and because tlie temptations would be 
notoriously too great to admit of prevention. 

From all that has been said, 1 trust it has been 
rendered evident, that the benefits which some 
mercantile and manufacturing bodies, in this coun- 
try have promised to themselves, from tlic adiuis- 
j<ion of private ships to the trade of India, is nothing 
but a- mere delusion, and a delusion too of the most 
dangerous kind. If, however, it could, on the 
contrary, be shewn, that such a measure would be 
attended with the most unequivocal advantages to 
these. bodies of men, with what colour of justice, or 
of decency, it may be asked, could the East India 
Company be on that account deprived, without 

^ compensation, of that most essential portion of 

- « 
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tibeir .privileges, which has been shewn to be the 
safeguard of the remainder ? 

Upon the subject of the rights of the Company, 
much misapprehension, and some designed sup- 
pression ot’ the trnili appear to have taken place. 

Some of the advocates for an Open Trade, have 
chosen to represent the expiration of the Company’s 
exclusive privileges, as the termination of a lease, 
or the repassing of rights back from the East India 
Company to the Nation. This is, however, by no 
means a just analogy, or a fair representation. The 
privileges of conunerce, and the right to territory in 
the East, M'ere not originally vested in the Nation, 
and therefore could not, as a matter of coui-^je, be 
resinned by it. They are acijuired by the w isdom, 
and the treasure of the Company ; and by the 
valour of their armies. They were, conseijuently, 
not of the nature of a leasehold property, which, at 
the expiration of an appointed j)eriod, reverts to the 
owner, and may in justice be disposed of by him, 
for another term of years, to the highe.st bidder. 
The property of the Company is more of the nature 
of a freehold, which cannot in justice be taken away, 
but U/i' the essential accommodation of the public, 
distinctly and unerjuivocally ascertained, and that 
by a regular pro* t fixed, if not expressly by law, 
at least by the acknowledged principles of the laws 
of this Country. These laws require,: that, when 
thfe owner of an estate is to be deprived of any part 
of bis property, for the benefit and convenience of 
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he should be amply indemnified^ and that by the 
verdict of a jury of his countrymen. Now this 
verdict must, in justice, be founded on what it may 
rationally be presumed the property would bring- to 
the owner at a fair sale. This analog-y, although 
correct as far as it goes, is however, by no means 
complete. For where can we find a jury capable 
of estimating, upon any ascertained or familiar 
principles, the value of the East India Company’s 
territories, and of the trade which depends upon 
lliein ? We may, indeed, form some faint idea of 
their value by supposing what would be bid for 
them by the crowned heads of Europe, if set up 
to public auction. The price offered, we may 
readily conceive, would be immense ; and such 
would be the only just criterion of their true 
value. 

But what indemnity has been offered^ to the 
Company for the exclusive privilege of trade, or 
rather of employing shipping, to India, of which 
it is now proposed to deprive them ? Has it never, 
for a moment occurred to those Petitioners who are 
so anxious for participation in their trade, that its 
existence depends upon the territorial dominion and 
influence of the Company ; that it lias cost them 
immense sums to establish it on its present extensive 
and flourishing scale ; or that it might not be un- 
reasonable to offer them some small compensation 
for the privilege which they were required to relin- 
quish This privilege* I hold to be their undoubted 
property, as much as their territories in India, or 
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their freeholds in Britain ; a property of which they 
cannot justly be deprived by any power or authority, 
without an adeipiate remuneration. But what can 
be an adequate remuneration, short of the whole 
value of their projMjrty, for that part of it, by the 
relinquishment of which it has been shewn that all 
their remaining' privileges would be, not simply en- 
dangered, but cei'taiuly lost ? 

Were it, however, agi*eed that the East India 
Company should be in the first instance fully in- 
demnified, for their territory, trade, and property 
of every denomination ; and were a jury a]>pointed 
capable of estimating upon fair grounds, the v^aluc 
of that property ; it would next be necessary to 
consider from what sources the Crown, or his Ma- 
jesty’s Miuistei’s, could draw the amount required 
for the purchase, having, moreover, first proved the 
utility to the public, of the intended transfer, before 
they could, in justice or propriety, propose tliat the 
Company should be deprived of their exclusive 
privileges. 

It is, I believe, universally admitted, that the 
Corajiany have a positive and absolute right to their 
Ports, Factories, WfUPehouscs, Docks, Ships, and 
Stock of every tleue^mination ; and that these w'ere 
all acquired precisely ih the same manner in which 
they acquired their Territory and Trade ; i. e. by 
labour, negociatien, or purchase. Now, it would 
be a curious position to hold, and 1 should like to 
see;[:the ai'g^ments, or to hear tlie authorities by 
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%vhich it mig-bt be supported, that they have not au 
equal right, or that they have no right at all, to 
those different kinds of property. 

With respect to the Sovereignty of India, which 
it has hvxMi asserted that the Crown has the right, 
without any pnidic necessity, and witliont an 
e({nivalent, to rasume^ or more correctly, to 
j)ro])7*iai(*y let me ask wlietlier it was upon such a 
: principle tliat the Dnkcof Athol was divested of the 
^Sovereignty of the Isle of Man? No. A re- 
gular negociation took place, and he was j)aid 
XMOO^KH) for it! And if the Sovereignty of the 
Isle of IVIan be estimated at X*l(X>,()0(), what may 
be the value of that of British India? These con- 
siderations might have merited some little at- 
lentioii. 

That the Legislature have the power, without 
any public necessity, and even without remuneration, 
of depriving the Mast India Com|)any of that part 
of their exclusive privileges, which has lieeii shewn 
to he the bulwark and support of the remainder, as 
they are supreme, I do not question. But as they 
are just, I should be infinitely sin-priscd, if a iiicro 
clamour, not even popular, but arising from the 
niissfuided selfishness of a few commercial and n)a- 
nufacturing bodies, could have the eftect of inducing 
them, whatever may be the decision of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, for a moment to entertain the notion that 
so dangerous, or rather so fatal a measure, can 
possibly be expedient, • 
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While the evils which would inevitably result 
from the measure of laying open the Trade to India, 
in the manner proposed, are obvious to every one, 
the benefits, which would arise from it, are consi-r 
dered as doubtful by the best informed upon the sub- 
ject, even of the very Ministers who have proposed 
it. That Lord Melville is against the measure of 
admitting the ships of private Merchants into the 
India Trade, appears sufficiently evident from the 
following paragraph of his Letter to the Chairs, 
dated the ^Oth of March, 1812 : — You will do me 
the jNslice to recol!eet, that in all our discussions on 
this subject, both n ccntly and on former occasions, 
the admission of l/te ships of Merchants in this 
country into the trade of India, in concurrence with 
those of the Company, has ne^er been urged as a 
measure from which much immediate benefit wovdd, 
in my opinion, be derived^ either to the cmmlri/y or 
to the individuals who might embark in the specu- 
lation ; and I certainly am not without considerable 
apprehensions that at least, on the first opening of 
the Trade, the Public expectation as to the British 
territories in India affording any considerable out- 
let for British manufactures, beyond the amount of 
our present exports, may be disappointed.*^ This 
declaration, although expressed with the reserve of 
a statesman, distinctly manifests the opinion of that 
Minister who must be presumed to be the best ac- 
quainted with the affairs of India. And the re- 
moval of Lord Melville, shortly after the date of this. 

3 
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loiter from the Board of Controul, as well as the ex- 
tension of the permission to private ships to sail 
from and to the out-ports of this Kingdom, which 
had never till then been proposed, arc no unequivocal 
proofs that, in respect to this extraordinary measure, 
he was overruled in the Cabinet ; and that he did 
not find it consistent cither with his own dignity, or 
with his implied engagements with the Court of 
Directors, any longer to remain in a situation in 
which he could neither support the one or fulfil the 
other, 

His Majesty’s Ministers must have been aware, 
that they could not, with safety to their situations, 
have proposed, in a direct maimer, any essential 
change in the territorial government. To transfer it 
to the Crown, as has been sometimes talked of, or to 
vest it in Commissioners for life, as once proposed by 
Mr. Fox, would at this day be almost universally 
reprobated, as fraught with the most iliiiigerous con- 
sequences to the Constitution of the country. 
Ministers have therefore deemed it most expedient, 
under the inadmissible conditions already staled, to 
pixipose to leave li-o tenitorial govcraintiit of the 
Indian Eippire, as at present, under the immediate 
management of the Fast India Compviny, through 
its executive organ, the Court of Directors. It 
w oiild also be dangerous, they found, to disturb too 
openly the course of the China Trade ; and this too, 
for that reason, they ^ have proposed, apparently, to 
leave to the Company. It does not indeed appear. 
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that, Independent of necessity, considerations of jus- 
tice have been allowed any weight in favour of tho 
claims of this great and powerful body. It seems 
rather to have been the determination, that the Com- 
pany should be ruined, either indirectly, by the ac- 
ceptance of conditions, which would eventually oc- 
casion the loss both of their trade and territories, or 
directly, by a rejection of them, which would supply 
Mini.sters with a pretext of transferring . to the 
Crown the power and the patronage of India. 

It could scarcely, I think, have been imagined, 
that the East India Company could have thought i^ 
a boon to be allowed to retain merely that portion of 
their privileges which it might suit the fluctuating 
expediency of his Majesty’s Ministers to leave to 
tliem ; or that they could receive with deference and 
submission, any conditions which they might be 
pleased to annex to their inti'oducing into Parlia- 
ment a proposition for the renewal of the Charter. 

On tho contrary, I am well persuaded there is 
not, at this moment, an individual Member of that 
Body who would not much rather relinquish at once 
the whold" of their privileges to the Public, — stock , 
territory, buildings, shipping, and trade,-»-at a fair 
valuation, than to have their Charter renewed, for 
an additional period, in a mutilated and unsafe 
state. But it was not meant that a choice should 
be left them; and it is now intimated, not in very 
measured teims, that Ministers will not on any 
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other conditions than those they have already stated, 
propose to Parliament a renewal of their Cliarter, 

It will then remain to be seen whetlier the Com- 
pany have no means of introducinj^ into Parliament 
a measure for the presei’vation of their rii»hts and 
privileg-es than through the medium of his Majesty’s 
present Ministers. If not, it iiiiLst be admitted, that 
the affairs of the nation are to be regarded as hence- 
forth entirely dependent upon the will and plea- 
sure of the servants of the crown. 

Much has been said, by the opponents of the 
Company, of the absurdity of Merchants being- so- 
vereigns ; of their being plunged in debt and ap- 
proaching towards ruin : and of the government of 
India being a solicism in politics, — an imperium in 
imperio. 

For the truth of the remark, that their interests 
as Merchants have been not only perfectly coinpa^ 
tihlc with their interests as sovereigns, but that these 
characters have respectively aided each other, we 
may adduce the high authority of the late Lord 
Melville, than whom no man of his time had a more 
complete knowledge of the affairs of Ifldia. ‘‘ By 
the commercial capital of the Company at home,” 
says this able statesman, acting in connection with 
the public revenues under their administration abroad, 
they have mutually aided and administered to the 
wants of each other; and the result has been, the 
fortunate achievement of those brilliant events, upon 
the success of which depended tl>e existence of the 
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government,' the territorial wealth, and the Trade 
of India.” 

During the whole period of the present Charter, 
the political has been invariably debtor to the com- 
mercial concern of the Company. But they have 
also mutually aided each other. As the territoiial 
revenues have been frequently applied to purposes of 
commercial investment, so have the returns of com- 
merce been rendered subservient to military and 
political operations. 

With respect to the debt of the East India Com- 
pany, when it is considered that their permanent 
debt in India and in Europe is only between 28 and 
29 millions that the population of their territories 
is 60 millions; and the gross annual revenue 16 
millions ; it will apj)car compa.atively small, and 
even insign ifu'ant. It is only at the rate of 10^. a 
head for each individual of the population, while that 
of Gi'eat Britain is at the rate of £(i0 a head ; being 
as one to one hundred and twenty. The East 
India Company’s affairs, then, so far from being in 
a state to create despondency, as has been so fre- 
quently anrNo erroneously asserted, may be said to 
be in a most flourishing conditiom The actual 
state of their territories is such as to leave no appre- 
hensions of expensive or permanent hostility with 


* £ 28 , 614 , 174 . 
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tlie native powers ; and Lord Minlo, the present 
enlighte« *. J Governor-General, has recently con- 
veyed to Uic Court of Directors assurances of his 
coniideut expectations, not only of hrinj^ing* the ex- 
penditure within the income, but of realizing a large 
surplus revenue beyond the ordinary expcnces in 
time of peace. From all this, it appears most ma- 
nifest, not only that the appreliensions of the in- 
solvency of llie Company, so often expressed in and 
out of Parliament, liave been either wholly feigned, 
or have arisen from a total ignorance of their real 
situation ; but that, on the contrary, they are in a 
state not to be shaken, but by some great and unex- 
pected convulsion, or by the adoption of some such de- 
sti active measure as that with which they are now 
threatened. 

Since 1793, both the population and the revenues 
of the Company's territories have been almost 
trebled^ and the <lutics on their lm[>ort Trade to 
Britain have augmented in at least a similar ratio. f 
Their annual exports from this country are now 
£ 2 , 320,0003 their tonnage 101,797 tons. If this 


• 111 1793, the revenue of India, on an average of three 
years, amounted to £6,897,730.— Bruce's Report, Ac. p. 47. 
It is now sixteen millions. 

t In 1793, the Duties on the Company's Import Trade ex- 
ceeded one million (Bruce, p. 46) : it no>fr exceeds four. 
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be impending ruin, it is of a nature of which it is not 
usual to complain. 

As to the system of Indian government being an 
imperinm in impcrio, which must mean, if it means 
any thing, that it is incompatible with the constitu- 
tion with the constitution of this country, I would 
ask, were any defence necessary, are not the British 
laws extended to the inhabitants of India, in as full 
a measure as their situation will allow ? Are they 
not as well administered even as at home ? And is 
not the condition of the natives of that country, vj'lio 
are under the dominion of the Company, as envia- 
ble as that of the inhabitants of any portion of the 
globe ? I will add more so ; and those persons 
would not be their friends, who might advise that 
the highest parts of the British constitution, should 
be prematurely extende<l to them. 

I am not aware that any objections worthy of no- 
tice, to a renewal of the Company’s exclusive pri- 
vileges, for another term of years, have been left 
unanswered. I do not, however, think that, in the 
course of the discussions which have taken place on 
this subject, the Company’s rights, and the injustice 
of violating those rights, without a palpable benefit 
to the public, and a full indemnification to them- 
have been always sufficiently insisted on. 
At no period of the monarchy, from the granting of 
their Charter by Queen Elizabeth, to the protecto- 
rate of Cromwell,^ nor even by that usurper, were 
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the Company’s rights to tlieir forts, factories, or pri- 
vileges of trade, called into qu(?slion.* Nor does 
it appear how, by tlie svibseipicut extension of terri- 
tory and trade, wliicli they elVeeted, tlieir rights to 
these possessions can be presumed to have, in any 
manner, diminished. This question has however, 
sincv^ tiiat perio^l, been carefully kept out of view ; 
and the Company liavo been treated, at the dilferent 
a^ras of the renewal of Iluar charter, as a body, who 
Iiaii no riglits or privih'ges, but such as His Ma- 
jesty’s l\IIni>.iers, for the time biding, might choose to 
have to ihtmi, upon receiving a valuable coiisi- 
di^ratioii lor the (jxigeiicies of the slate, ^rhey^ have 
bee!i treati^d as eaudidates for the n^newal of a lease, 
liaving scarcely nny superior claims to other bodies 
of men, who might bid c<pially high for the privilege 
of being eonsliiiited an Kast India Company. In 
this manner, contrary to ail right and justice, was a 
second Ihist India Company at one period formed, 
for the sake of a temporary acicommodation in 
money to government; and the competition nearly 
proved the ruin of both. The violation of the Com- 
pany’s rights, by illegal licences to individuals, and 
associations, was also no nnfrecjuent occurrence in 
their history. But the plan which is now' meditated 
of depriving them of that privilege, by whicli alone 


* Vide Bruce’s Annals 6f the East India Company, Vol. I. 
p. 572. 
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they can deem their other privileges secure, I cannot 
but consider as a no less unjustifiable, and a much 
more dangerous violation of tluur rights, than any 
that has ever before been attempted. 

As it is evinced bv facts^ no it is by the authority 
of eminent luuues, that tiie Cuvr*i nment and Com- 
merce of India an; iiicapabi:* rA being ser/arated, 
but at the imminent risk of (hstnu tien to bolli. 
Lord Melville, in his Letter to the CJi:i-n»ian an?l 
Deputy Cluiirinan, of the Deeembcr. 

says: — I b.ave no! yet heard, or read tr.iy argin 
ments against the continuance oi tlu. sy^ 'cri: inuier 
wliiclilho Ilritisli ['ossessions in India are gcocanied. 
of sullicient u eight to eooiiterfniliUicc the practical 
benefits which have beeji derixed Irom it, in their 
increased and iin reasing prosperity, and the generai 
security and happiness of their Jiiliabitaiits/’ On 
the same subject, tltc late l^ord Melville, whose 
opinion on such mutters is entitled to the liighest 
deference, thus express()s himself, in a Letter of 
April 2, 1801): — “ I remain eipuilly satisfied as to 
the propriety of contiiining a monopoly of trade, 
(by ibis is meant as to ships; for as to goodSf a 
monopoly did not exist) in the hands of the East 
India Company. Those who maintain the reverse, 
^pear to me to be misled by general theories, 
without attending to the peculiar circumstances of 
.the trade they are treating of. Viewing it even as 
a mere Igj^imercial question, «1 believe this pro- 
position to be a sound one ; and if the trade were 
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laid open, the supposed advantages thence arising 
are at best very problematical, and would certainly 
be very prcicarious and short-lived. It is^ however^ 
iokdly to foryat the question^ to treat it as a mere 
commercial o»ie ! The same principles which jyrovc 
the necessity of the monopoly of Trade. The do^ 
ver ament and the Trade are interwoven toyether f 
Vnd we have only to recur to a very recent ex- 
?KTi(ncc, to learn iln^ iinmensc advantages which 
ivjve flowed from that eonnection of Government 
and Trade.’’ 

The Cliainueii of the Court of Directors had, 
Three years ago, pointed out to the . President of the 
Board of Control, that the eftects of the innovation 
proposed would amount to the destruction of the 
Company’s Indian trade, their Indian Commercial 
Eslahlishincnts, their Indian Shipping, and finally 
leave the Ciiina jMoiiopoly so insulated ami unsup- 
ported, as to bring that down also, and with it the 
whole fabric of the Company.” 

But what iitive we on the other side to counter- 
balance those strong facts, those incontrovertible 
inferences, and those high Authorities ? Nothing 
but the vague and hypothetical reasonings of men, 
who erroneously conceive that they would them- 
selves be benefited by a participation in the trade to 
India, It is, then, earnestly lo be hoped that IMi- 
nisters, if such indeed be their motive, will not 

persist in this ruinous submissipn to known com- 

a 
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bination, and over-bearing importunity or at any 
rate, that the “ wisdom of Parliament and the 
justice of the nation will reject those rash and violent 
innovations, evidently suggested from a deplorable 
ignorance of facts.” 


FINIS. 
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THE 


SUBSTANCE OF THE SPEECH 

OF 

WILLIAM HARRISON, ESQ. 

DEFORK 

Select Committee of the House of Commons^ 

ON 

EAST INDIA BUILT SHIPPING, 

ON MONDAY, APRIL 18. 1814. 

(SIR ROBERT PEEL, Bart, in the Chair.) 


Mr. Harrison appeared as Counsel for the English Ship-builders^ 

I HAVE endeavoured to avail myself of the time vrhich has 
been given by the coininittee ti compress this case as much as 
possible, and with the assistance of the learned gentleman with 
me, Mr. Adolphus, and the solicitor, whose {general intclligeiice 
and particular knowledge upon this subject is so well known, I 
shall be able to bring this question within a much narrower com- 
pass than has generally been conceived ; at the same time, the 
committee must be awkre, that both with reference to the private 
interests which I represent, and also the public interest, and with 
reference to the consequences which, 1 tiiink, 1 shall establish 
must follow from this bill passing into a law, it is by much the 
most important question which has, within roy recollection, been 
brought before parliament. I have no hesitation in saying, that 
I think it of more importance than the question which continued 
so long under discussion in this room last year — that it involves 
larger national interests, and greater political and general conse- 
quences, and questions much more deeply connected with the 
safety and prosperity of the country in every respect than the 
question last year, as to the monopoly of the Eas^ India trade. 

Sir, it is incumbent on me to shew, that the gentlemen I repre- 

D 



sfnt’are affecled, deeply aHected^ by this bill; that they are in a 
eoiiditioii to present themselves before you as )ietitioiiers, from 
the nature of their situation, and the* effect tliis bill will produce 
upon their interests ; that they have claims on the public atteii- 
lion, from the assistance they have atlorded to the national esta- 
blishments ; tliat nothing hag occurred in tl)e mana<^cnient of theii 
trade, or in the manner of their f^ivinj^ assistance to the public, to 
exclude them from the benefit of these eluims; and that there is no 
general policy which justifies this interference with their business. 
1 will also shew, that if it is a qucstioti of eoui[)arisoa between 
those inU restecI in the building of ships here, and those inte- 
rested ill the biiiliiing of ships in India, there is no doubt that 
those who are interestc'd in building ships in this country have 
superior claims tt) protection ; that no danger can arise from per- 
mitting them to eurry it on as they have done hitherto ; but, on the 
contrary, public necessity, public interest, the state of our navy, 
the future ship-hnildiiig throughout the kingdom, and all tlioso 
eircutiistunc’cs which call for your attention, imperatively deiuaiul 
that if it ia necessary that the present laws should he altered, they 
shuuhl be altered to give them additional protection ; that this 
is the line which parliament must take, and that instead of 
r*nacting any thing to prevent the ship-builders in this country 
frtmi carrying on their trade to the same extent as hitherto, it Is 
absolutely lu'cessary that the navigation acts should be so altered 
as to exclude from the trade between India and Great Britain 
any ships built in India us British registered sliips. I state it 
broadly, largely, and generally ; because I am satisfied, in the 
course of my address, and in the course of the evidence 1 shall 
Oder, I shall establish to demoastration, and beyond contradiction 
too, that they are entitled, not on their own account only as indi- 
viduals — for individuals' interests must always give way to public 
policy — but on grounds of public polic'y itself, which imperiously 
demands, that the India shipping should be excluded, that the 
building ships there must he coiilined to the local trade of that 
country, and must not be allowed to interfere with the ship- 
builders here. 

Sir, in order to make out this case, I must proceed to shew 
what is the nature of the establishments for ship-building in the 
river Thames, upon what particular trade it is they have hitherto 
maintained those establishments, and kept them up to their pre- 
sent extent, how' they have been interfered with by ships being 
permitted to come from India, what effects* must be produced it 
this bill passes into a law; and, in order to shew the consequences 
that will arise, I must also exhibit to the committee the situation 
in which these gentlemen have stood in affording the assistance 
they have to tiie navy of Great Britain in time of war, and the 
importance thev are of to the very existence of the navy in time of 
peace, which will prove that they cannot be interfered with without 
danger. If it is said it is necessary for the purposes of the navy that 
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s'nip-buildin" should hp aulfored in India for the saj'in" of timber 
hi re, that is not jiistiiiod by the fact, or by policy : it is not true, 
as it is supposed, that there is a scarcity of timber; and the policy, 
if the fact did exist, is against permitting ships to be built in that 
cniintry, for that would end in tlie dest/nction of the timber, which 
is the foundation of your future ship-building. 1 sliall contrast 
tiie siUiation legally of the gentlemen interested in ship-huiiding 
ill India, with thoj;e interested in ship-building here, and sliall 
stale practically their situation, so as to shew that policy demands, 
if it proves to be, as it will, a cpiestioii between the individuals — 

( say policy makes it nec(‘ssary, that those who were in possession 
of it here should he protected in the enjoyment of it, and that it 
should not be allowed to pass to another c ountry. 

Thus I have stated the line in whic-h I me an to argue — the 
grounds I generally lake — and if I allude to lopies of national 
law or policy, or any subjects whicdi may at tirst appear wide of 
tile points iuimc'diately under camsidfiation, I liope the eor.imittec 
will give me credit for their I cing ii« eessary to lie louelicxl 
upon to arrive at the eonelu'-ioii I wish, and whic-h it is my duty 
to bring the roioniittee to, nauu ly, tin* ni.ei^ssity of protect- 
ing iny clients, 1 j] (I'oing this I siiall avoid particular details; 
and having taken great pains to c i.dcavmir to compress this sub- 
ject into as narrow a eoojpass as the natore of ii ad»{Ois, i si all 
not deiaiii i he coininlttce a! any gnat li-ngth. i am oOt in the 
habit ol' doing M) trener.ally, nor shail J now, tlioiigb its import- 
ance would ju.-;;iry it. I shall treat it on those broad grounds 
whic-Ii I le.Mc stall'd, and whleb will enable me to c-ompress it 
W’ithiu tin* shortest space of lime it is ]K>ssit>le siieh a suhjeet 
should oetrupy'. 

Now, ..ir, I shall proceed to the first })oinl, the natiiri* of the 
cstuhlishiiients of the^jc geiitlc*iii( ii, the ship-hiiildcrs on the river 
Thames. It will appear from the papers what the iiumher of 
ships built ill the river Thames, for the service of the India 
company for carrying on the trade with inciia, has been. The 
c:ommittt*e will also tind “ an aiislracrt of some- proci-diiig aec.ounts 
of the ships built in the river Thames from l/C)/; to 181 both 
inclusive, for the Kast India company’s service, and for the mer- 
chants* service, distinguishing each.’’ 

Before 1 comment on thoM* pa|>er8, 1 should just generally state 
that the business, if 1 may so c all it, of bhip-buildiug in the river 
Thames has been principally supported by the India trade; that 
though the c*stabrishraents cif ship-building in tiie river Thames 
build for other purposes, yc^t those who have been concerned in 
building the great vessels employed in the India trade, and those 
appli^l to fiom time to time by the government, to assist in keep- 
ing up the navy of Great. Britain, have relied on the? building of 
ships for the East India trade ; and they contend, notwithstand- 
ing the alteration which has taken place with respect to the trade 
in India^ that as that trade must necessarily emfdoy ships of a 
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considerable size, which is ohtious from the nature of the tnulF, 
and the regulations, of the act of last year, which requires that 
the trade shall be carried on iu ships of not less than 350 tons, 
that no alteration in the nature of the trade will deprive them of 
the advantage they have hitherto possessed of building the larger 
vessels concerned in it : therefore, if they havci depended upon it 
hitherto for their support, they have a right to look to it hereafter. 
That they have depended upon it hitherto, will appear by the 
documents, namely, that in the interval between 1/^5 and 1804, 
the average building per annum, during those ten years, was seven 
ships ill the year for the Kast India Company’s service, and I will 
shew that this employment was of a description to enable them to 
keep up their estahlishments, even under the disadvantage of 
the India company having refused to take ships Viuilt on specu- 
lation ; which makes a very material difference in keeping up the 
establishments. It will appear iVoni one of the papers from the 
outports, that a great many ships are building on speculation 
there ; and it is obvious, tfiat where they can build those ships, 
they can be more economical than where they are to build on 
contract: on the same principle, that a great builder, for the pur- 
pose of being ready at all times to undertake repairs, will build 
a house on bpeculatioii, hy which he kt*eps his workmen em- 
ployed ; and it is a beiietit to him, if, during the period of his so 
employing his men, he produces enough to keep them in pay 
find keep up his estubiishrneni : lu? is, as far as his establishment 
is coiicerued, remunerated, if he brings himself back. Every 
thing he may make beyond the cost he may'' take as profit; 
built is an advantage to him if he makes no profit at all. 15ut 
under the disadvantage of not being allowed to build ships on spe- 
culation, because the East Jndia company would not take them 
(though built under the inspection of their surveyors), but in- 
sisted oil ships being laid down aftr^r contract, even then, and 
under that disadvantage, th(?y carried on the business of ship- 
building in the river 'Phamc's in such a way as to keep some thou- 
sand men in constant employ, in their various occupations, in 
building and repairing such ships. 

The committee will observe, that from 1S()5 to 1814, the last ten 
years, the average has been two ships a-year; and, for the purpose 
of completing the observations 1 wish to make on this document, 
I would now heg leave to refer the committee to another docu- 
ment, by which the coiiiniittee will see that there is one solitary 
vessel, and that a frigate, at this moment building in tlie yanls of 
the river Thames: that therefore the average of the ten tirst years 
was seven large ships; that the average for the last ten years was 
two ships; and that at this moment there is but one, and that a 
frigate, which has no connexion with this trade, nor with the ob- 
servations 1 am inalung as to the case uow before tlie €:oiniiiit- 
tee. I thinks 1 am justified in stating, when 1 have proved tiiese 
documents, tlfkX 1 shall shew to the committee, that the ship- 
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building^ estiiblishinents on the viver Thames have been sup- 
ported and maintained by the great trade carrit^l on in the large 
vessrbi l)et\vi't'n this country and India ; that as tlie trade is to be 
carried on in those large \a ssels in future, they have a right to 
look to that trade tor einploynuMit; and that the reduction oi* 
their trade has already produced the ctVect of reducing tlicir 
men from between tliree and four thousand, whlcli was the num- 
ber they ibnnerly employed, to about two hundred and hfty men 
nowin <*niployinent in the river Thanies : on tliat I shall have 
to comimait when I come to further parts of the <’a ;e, 

Now, sir, it may be said, that this proof arnounis to nothing. If 
their trade? has fall en oiV from other causes than the i-.ilrodiietioii 
of ships from Inilia. I admit it; and thtrrefore I shall go into the 
circumstances of their establisImuMits. In one of the papers tin re 
is a passage to which [ beg tlie attention ot'the honourable mem- 
bers: tliev will lind that rnnety-elght ship's built in nineteen j’cars in 
the river 'riiaines for the Kast India company's servi<*i‘, uvcnigcd 
lOl)/ tons eacli, and live humlred aiul forty-two ships, vessels 
and river-eraft, built there in tlu- like period, not b»r the Kast 
India company’s serviee, :iverage«l /(> ton*' C‘aeh ; ihat the ves- 
sels built ill tlie port of lamdoii for ibe I'-ast. India eompany, from 
I7i;5 to ihCM, were seventy-seven ship.s, making 7<bl'‘i7 tons; 
from 1805 to 1814, tw enty-one ships, making 22,590 tons, mak- 
ing the decrease of building <d* I'kist-lndiamen in the Thames 
since 1804, fifty-six ships, and 53,5.')7 tons. Now, how is the de- 
crease supplied? The committee will limi, in one of the 
pajiers, “ an account of the nuinher of ships built in India, 
and admitted to registry in London, bom 1794 to 1 BIO, and 
of some others admitted to entry, but not registered.” The first 
account is of ships udinitted to registry, seventy-six, the tonnage 
47,475 ; the second account is of ships admitted to entry, and not 
registered, eight, and tlic tonnage 9lX>J : the total is 84 shifis, 
56,4/8 tons.'* Tl'ic result is, that in proportion as the build- 
ing has fallen off in the river 'rhames, it has been supplied directly 
by the tonnage i>f vessels brought from Jndia, which liave carried 
on the trade from India to this country ; and I deduce from that 
an argument, that all which has been taken from us has fallen 
into the hands of the builders on the other side of the water, that 
it has been an actual transfer of the ship-building to that extent 
from this country to India ; and 1 shall prove, in the course of the 
observations I shall have to make, and the evidence I shall after- 
wards bring, that this bill passing into a law to make it legal for 
the large vessels built in Asia to carry on the Indian trade will be 
attended with the annihilation of every one of these establish- 
ments, and transfer to that country all the ship-building, and end 
in tile ruin of every one of the establishments of the gentlemen 
who are one set of the petitioners, namely, the shi[>-buiiders in 
the river Thames. 

Now, sir, it will be necessary for me, aft* having stated what 
fs the nature of their esublishments, and how they have been 
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ptlnclp'illy employed hltlierto, liy what suj>porled, and in wliat way 
t/.ey fallen off* witliiii a certain number of years, to advert to 
t)]f sluiavi*i.i in w'hich they have stood, nationally speakiie^, in or- 
der to .djew, when I have laid a foundation, by statinj^ their indivi- 
filial in point of loss, the claims they have on the national 

lo.i, and the importance they are of with respect to the 
exjs'' 'c<* of the navy. Whether it is or nut a judicious policy to 
I men of war in the incrcluint yards, has been a subject of 
j'rcat discussion; and I haye no doubt honorable members must 
ricollcd a very distinguished speech made by a noble lord, 
formerly at the head of the Admiralty, upon that subject, (and 
no one was I'onsidered as better inidcrslanding the nature of the 
j^rcat diiti.'s of his situation,) I mean Lord Melville; however 
persons diifiT upon other points as to that noble lord, there 

IS, 1 belie\ c, jjii universal concurrence of opinion* with reference to 
liis Unovltdi^e up:.ii the snljoct of the department then under 
his care, and tin* use and heiielit he was of to the country at larj^c, 
in his i*:irc: and protcctlMo of it, and of the seamen of this country. 
Jn that spe.'ch there was a most able detail oi' the absoInttMieces- 
sity whieh mit'ht arise from time to tiint', and on various occasions, 
of rcsortiiiji;' to the mercdiant yards to assist in Infldiin^ and re- 
pairing' ships which woiihl he reijUired on all j^nat pressiires, 
when the country was called n])on for exertion, at various pei ivxi; 
of war. It w ould be impropt r in nn*, on a siibji’ct of sneii ^cne- 
ral discussion, to go into any details slated in that speech; J have 
made those general observations Uffoii it fortlie purpose of assum- 
ing that oeeasions have’ arisen, and will arist?, in which it has been 
and will be absolutely neiTssary to the existenei' of the country as 
a naval power, tiuit there sliould be establishments of a great 
description w'illi respect to the nature of the vessels lluy are ca- 
pable of building, the size of tbeir establishments, and number of 
men employed, ready to be called on by tlic public to assist in a 
«*ase o(* sudden emergency, to put the navy into such a condition 
as to meet the exig(?ncies of the film’s. It was proved to be ne- 
cessary then, ami it may be necessary hereafter. 

Upon this subject, both with reference to the situation in which 
the gentlemen 1 represent arc as to tlio building large vessels for 
the Last India company's service, and with referem’o to the assist- 
ance they have aHorded to government in the establishing the im- 
mense navy w'e have from time to time employed, some prejudices, 
unjust prejudices certainly, have arisen as to their conduct : it has 
been stated broadly and largely, in many instances, that, instead 
of aifordiiig assistance, they have only biirthened the country 
with expense ; that ships have been built by them only to tumble 
to pieces ; that they have been put into dock before they have 
sailed from one side of the kingdom to the other ; that by the 
shifts they have built for the use of the navy being badly con- 
structed, they have been productive only of expense to the pub- 
lic, and therefore hate no claims on the public gratitude or pro- 
tection, on any ground of that description. 1 will, shew to the 
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committee that this is not the case ; and, if it, is necessary, we 
will shew that all the complaints which have been made on the 
subject of ship-buildtu^ of late years, with respect to particular 
vessels havinjif failed, apply to the full extent, and equally under 
similar circumstances, to the navyjioard or his majesty's yards ; 
and in neither instance do 1 admit it is a fair foundation of any 
improper remarks b.Mn^; made on the pt^rsons who have* the con* 
duct of the naval yards or private yards, where they are built, 
because 1 can- shew that some of tiie failures have taken place 
from causes havinji^ no connexion with the improper construc- 
tion of the vessels so built. I will shew to the coiiiinitiee, 
by distinct and positive evidence, that from tlie inanner and 
course of employment of those yards, it is impossihle to ascribe 
the fault to the pj*iviite builders employed: to build the men of 
war, they come under spccitic contrai*ls as lt> the way in which 
they are to be built. The time a vessel is to stand t*» season is at 
the discretion of the navy board, the person contractin*;^ is bound 
to obey their order in that respect. Ilowevca* important it may 
be to him to disen<;a«f^c his slip, that he may build another vessel 
ill its place, he is boinul to keep her as lou};- as thiM>niccn's of ^o- 
venuiient in their dis<’retiou think lit to direct. With respect to 
the timbers, how she may be constructed, tlie time of her putting 
up, and ail other circumstances, as to scasoninp^, art' conditioneil 
for at the time of the contrac t, in the way tlie navy-board think 
necessary for the piir[)ose : the? navy-board may keep a vessel two 
years, instead ot si\ luoiiths, to season, if they tliiiik it necessary. 
The vessel, while biiildinir, is sufierintended a siirvey'or ap- 
puinted by the navy board for that purpose ; In? is present at the 
whole operation : the orders of the private builders are, that his 
directions are to be attended to immediately, he is, in fact, tlieelfi- 
cieiit builder; the persons belon‘^iii«' to the yards perforriiinjj only 
the modellinj^ and {;uttin^' tof*'cther under the directions of the 
navy board. The plan of the navy boariJ is implicitly followed, 
and that under the siiperiiitendaiice of the perrson appointed by 
them. 1 think, therefore, under tliesc cirennistanccs, if any ves- 
sel has been built under the supcrintenclaiice of that person, he 
conceiving that six months’ seasoning or four months will be suffi- 
cient, if a vessel under these circumstances has been launched 
sooner than she ought to be, or would have been by the builders 
themselves, in their own discretion, that it would be unfair to 
impute to them as a fault that a vessel did not last the time it 
may be said siie ought. The same accidents have happened in 
the public yards; but I do not impute misconduct to the persons 
concerned in those establishments, because a circumstance of this 
kind happened, any more than 1 should say, that because the 
dry rot got into a house, therefore the builder ought not to be em- 
ployed again : such things will occur in the management of great 
operations of this description. 

Sir, it has also been said that the gentlemen for whom I appear 
lose part of their trade because they carry it on so expensively ; 
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that they charge ,go exorbitantly, that they have lost their trade 
by their own fault; that the competition against them has been 
produced by their compelling those who would otherwise be glad 
to employ them, to look out elsewhere; and that they are sufferers 
from not having conducted their business properly ; that they have 
driven persons to other builders, and therefore they are not inti- 
tled to appear as petitioners to parliament for protection. Under 
the circumstances 1 have stated, I will endeavour to shew that this 
assertion is unfounded, and that what is called the difference of 
building at the outports and in the Thames, is not such as is sup- 
posed. I will prove that, to the present moment, the gentlemen 
who have the establishments on the river Thames have sustained 
their character for superiority ; and though it may be true, that, 
with respect to some things, they do charge mqre than persons at 
the outports, they charge it in the same way as every individual 
engag(*d in munufacture does, because they have maintained the 
character of doing tlieir work better, and putting in better mate- 
rials, and turning out articles of a superior description ; and that 
the addition to the expense is one that is compensated for by the 
superiority of the work performed ; but with respect to the buiUl- 
iiig of vessels, there is a difference which is imaginary, with reft; 
dice to the tonnage of vessels of this description. The nieasurr- 
ment of the tonnage is made in a particular way ; it is produc<‘d 
by taking an assumed length of keel from her extreme length and 
her keel, and not the actual keel, then multiplying the keel by 
the breadth of the vessel, and the product by half the breadth, 
and then dividing by 94 , and from these data calcalating the ton- 
nage of the vessel, the effect of which is, that a vessel built in the 
outports with a greater breadth of beam, in proportion to depth, 
is said to measure 500 tons, and carries 500; but in the Thames 
they have been required to build upon a different construction, 
and the result is, that a vessel built on the Thames which is 
measured 500 tons, will often carry 550, and it is well known 
that the Indiameii of 1200 tons burthen, often come home with 
upwards of 1400 tons of cargo. Then, if the vessel is contracted 
for upon the mere iiicasureineiit of the tonnage, it is not fair to 
say a ship built on u construction to carry a larger tonnage is so 
much dearer when she is a more burthensome vessel. 

Sir, there is another peculiar circumstance which I shall prove, 
ill order to shew the churact(?r ships built in the Tliaenes have 
maintained. Some of the committee know that there is a regular 
account kept at Lloyd's coffee-house of all the trading vessels in 
the kingdom, with a view to enable persons called upon to under- 
take insurances, to ascertain the nature and character of the ves- 
sels they are required to insure ; and the register is kept by letters 
and by numbers ; and A 1 . is the highest class of registry into 
which all vessels built on the Thames go, and into which new ves- 
sels built ill the outnorts are put; but 1 will shew that so far from 
the vessels built in tne river Thames being inferior toother vessels, 
they maintain their rank of A 1, and afterwards in the succeeding 
classes, longer than any other vessels. Their durability, therefore. 
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is established by shewing that, under the survey persons em* 
ployed by the underwriters at Lloyd’s, competent to judge, (and 
considering the money at stake, the gentlemen at Lloyd's take 
care that this survey is conducted in a manner to insure a correct 
account), the durability oi the vessels built in the river Thames 
is proved, by shewing how long they stand in the highest classes 
in Llo3^d’s book, as compared with other vessels; if there are any 
others built, under accurate inspection at the outports, they are 
exceptions, for it will be proved, that the vessels built in the river 
Thames remain longer in the class A l, and keep their s ation in 
the higher classes, in proportion to their length of service, longer 
than others. 

Now, if the committee will take the fact I have mentioned as 
to tonnage, and the fact I now state, with reference to their dura- 
bility, and consider all these circumstances together, they must be 
satisHed, that the imputation attempted to be cast on the builders 
on the Thames is unfounded ; that it cannot be said they carry 
on their trade in a way to lose it; and that the losses have ori- 
ginated in themselves, and not in consc^quence of the causes 
which, 1 say, will end in their destruction. We will shew, not 
only with respect to their situation for the purposes of iiisurancre, 
that they are better, but that they sell for more when put up to 
be sold that a vessel built in the Thames of a certain num- 
ber of years, compared with another of the same age, f(*tches 
a larger sum ; and when it is known that the persons who arc to 
buy, and the persons who are to employ and to use them, are led 
by no circumstances but those of interest, the facts which I now 
state are conclusive, to prove that the ship-builders of the Thame* 
have not been the authors of their own misfortune. 1 shall there- 
fore deduce from these circumstances, that the falling off of their 
business, and the reduction of the number of men, the; loss of 
building from seven ships in a year down to not one, has originated 
from the India built ships which have been allowed to come to 
this country from Asia ; and that the permanent establishiiient eif 
those ships in the Indian trade must end in the annihilation of the 
business of shi]>-building in the Thames. 

Now, sir, having stated these general circumstances, I am per- 
fectly ready to admit, that whatever may be the situation of tln^se 
gentlenu n with resf»ect to the size of their establishments, which 
are very great, as honorable members know, comprising immense 
capital', whatever may be the weight of that private interest, or 
whatever claims they may have, yet, if any grounds of public- 
policy required a different arrangement with re^e*rt to any part 
of the navigation laws, they must inenr tl>e hazard and endure the 
sacrifice; and if a time was to come when it might be said that 
the interest of trade required that it should be carried on as cheap 
as possible, and that there should be no place where a person mi^t 
not buy his ship, because the commodities wuuld be lowered if 
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that was to permitted » and therefore you might go to Russia 

or America to buy vessels, I agree that the ship-builders in the 
river Thames, or any where else, would have no case, because, if 
that were made out, it would be imnossible for private indi- 
viduals to say, we have hitherto carried it on in this country, and 
it must not go elsewhere; it is a private interest, and may be 
sacrificed; and it is only then for consideration, whether it is a 
case for compensation or not. Is the bill founded on any such 
principles ? certainly not ; because if it was founded on the prin- 
ciples of enabling persons to trade cheaper, why not give the 
same privileges to the West India planters? why say the West 
tndia planter must carry on his trade in a vessel that is Bri* 
tish-built, and not in any other vessel he can get cheaper, 
and navigate cheaper, and freight cheaper ? I am now endea- 
vouring to sweep away and get rid of any general topics whicli 
may be said to apply to the question, and to shew that no general 
policy exists to justify the supposition that my clients ought to 
make the sacrifice they will be called upon to make if this bill be 
suffered to pass into a law. It cannot be founded on any such prin- 
ciple as that it is necessary to give advantages to the East Indian 
traders, to enable them to bringtheir commodities over cheaper than 
other persons; and it is quite impossible to say that the bill is found- 
ed on any large system of policy connected with the navigation 
laws, which could call on parliament to interfere with the private 
ship-building establishments here. Is it on any other public 
policy ? This will lead me to the next point, which has been the 
subject of elafjorate investigation, both public and private, that is, 
the state of the timber in this country ; and it is said it is neces- 
sary for the purpose of saving the oak timber to keep up the navy, 
that you should resort to teak and other wood, and have ships 
built abroad in order to destroy the competition for timber of a 
large size, and produce a saving of oak to ensure a reservation of 
a quantity of it for the navy hereafter. Now, sir, how stands this 
cj^uestion ? if it is put on the ground that it is necessary to save 
timber for the navy, it follows as a necessary consequence,- that it 
must be admitted that tlie effect of the bill will be to carry the 
building of large sliips to India, because otherwise it will not save 
timber; and therefore if saving of timber is one of the grounds upon 
which the bill is to be supported, the bill must be admitted to be 
productive of the consequence of transferring the business of ship- 
building, becauseotherwise it will fail of producing the result sougM 
for, of saving the timber of this country. 1 will leave my learned 
friends to get rid of this dilemma in the best way they can. But 
if timber comes into discussion at all, 1 believe I shall be in a con- 
dition to prove that it is not true that there is the scarcity of tim- 
ber supposed : that there is not the difficulty of getting it which is 
imaging. I will shew that the builders in the private yards have 
never had any di^culty in procuring it; and that no real dilfi- 
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i!ulty has existed for the supply of the navy ; and at this moment it 
is understood a gentleman has either offere^, or undertaken to sup- 
ply the navy with all the timber the navy board may want for seven 
years, at a lower price than has been paid for some years past, 
if I prove this fact from the gentlems^i himself, though I am not 
quite sure that I am at liberty to mention his name, I ^all contend 
that I give evidence conclusive of the sufficiency of the supply : 
that gentleman might say it was difficult to get the timber, or that 
he shall make no profit, or I have no doubt 1 shall get the timber, 
but 1 wish to decline stating the profit, or I think it is a hazardous 
thing, and my profit is small ; yet 1 am entitled to contend from 
the fact, that this gentleman, who has a perfect knowledge of 
these subjects — 

Mr. — (a member). Of what country is that timber ? 

Mr. Harrison. I understand the offer to be general, to supply 
the country with all the oak timber wanted for seven years to 
come for the navy ; it must be supposed to be part of the contract 
that the timber is tit to be used. 

Mr. . Is it to be British oak ? 

Mr. Harrison. Clearly, sir. I thought the honorable member 
alluded to ditierence of counties, because there is an actual or 
supposed ditierence in the value of timber grown in the north and 
south of England — it is clearly British ; the contract is for the 
supply of all the British oak required for the use of the navy ; and 
1 take that fact as conclusive, tnat, in the minds of those who are 
best informed upon the subject, there is no difficulty in the private 
yards on the subject ; and .in consequence of the economy prac- 
tised in the use of timber, there is less ilanger now than there ever 
has been of a failure of oak timber. 

Mr. — — Did you say it was at a less pric e ? 

Mr. Harrison. At a less price than the price within the last 
year or two, I do not know how much less. 

Mr. ■ . . You mean to prove this ? 

Mr. Harrison. We shall apply for the copy of the contract, 
sir. Of late years a very great saving has arisen in the use of oak, 
more than at any other period ; some of the great works which 
used to come in competition with the navy for timber, are now 
otherwise supplied. The beam of a steam engine, which would 
take a tree worth .f 100, is^ now made of cast iron. In the same way, 
in a vast variety of instances, where there was a competition for 
the largest sort of oak ; the competition is withdrawn by the ap- 
plication of cast iron. In ships, the knees are constructed of a 
different description— many of them iron instead of wood ; and for 
other parts have been found equally useful, and they are much better 
where they can be applied properly, as they take less room, and arc 
less expensive, because formerly the knees were cut out of an oak 
tree with large crooked limbs, and the whole tree was cut to pieces 
for the purpose. In a variety of ways of this sort, which I need 
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not enumerate to tbe committee, a very considerable saving lias 
taken place in the use of timber without the least detriment to 
the construction of the "ship. It ha* also been found from the 
building of tir frigates, that where it was formerly thought abbo- 
lutely necessary to have diooked timber, straight limber ma) be 
applied— -a great saving has* arisen in that respect; all these cir- 
cumstances, with the general saving in private use, give rise to a 
coiiviction in the minds of those who have investigated the subject, 
that there is less danger than ever of the failure of timber for the 
building of large vessels. 

But, sir, suppose it was made out distinctly that there was a 
danger of oak timber failing for naval supply, and 1 will admit the 
fact to be so, for raising the question, that it was proved, and 1 am 
wTong ill my proposition that there is no such danger of failure of 
8U}iply, 1 then come to what ia the edect of this bill — because 
it is still more important in discussing such a measure which is 
to transfer the building of large ships from this country to India, 
in order to save timber— to sliew what will be the effect of taking 
aw'ay the building of all the large vessels from this country, and 
transferring it to India on the future growth of timber, and on its 
being suffered to grow to proper size — why I say the necessary 
effect and consequence is, the destruction of the growth of tiinbtM* 
itself; that if you take away all future market, and all future 
competition for it, there is no other mode of securing the limber 
for public use, but by marking the trees, and telling the owner 
he must not cut them down; that you mark the timber for tbe 
public use, to prevent his applying it to any uf the purposes of an 
inferior description. If you tell Itiin he shall not Itave a market 
by the building of large ships for the merchants' service, he will not 
let his trees stand till they come to a proper grov\th, because it will 
be difficult to convince any man iiiteresud on this subject, that the 
building of ships can ever come back again. The consequence of 
this law inevitably must be, that ihe building of large ships will 
be withdrawn from England, and the establishments of these 
large yards must be transferred to the Ganges, Horn hay, and other 
parts of India. No one will be persuaded it will ever get back 
again to this country, it is impossible, because the advantages 
wnich will be found in India for ship- building, will give a decided 
preference to that country over the mother country. The com- 
petition will be done away, and iio iiiati will then suffer timber to 
stand on his estate, w hatever may be its age, if he does not think 
be is improving his property, and laying up a supply for the future 
heir of his family. In Scotland thousands of acres have been 
covered with timber of a large description ; the larch particularly, 
which is the subject now of great cultivation for more efficient and 
general use, I know from information 1 have received from per- 
sons of high consideration, that this has not been done but at an 
gapense of thousands and thousands of pounds— in one case not 
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less than ;£25,000 to establish woods — not woods within the view 
of a hou>e planted as ornament, (for in a wealthy country there 
will always be planting to a great extent of that description); 
but woods planted on the suppositton that posterity will derive 
from them a great advantage. Will such an individual lay 
out his money in covering iiis land*with timber, if he believes the 
trade will be destroyed ? Certainly not. It is quite clear, no man 
will suil'er woods to stand except in situations of oriiainent. 1 
speak of the general planting of timber to remain till it arrives at 
maturity, under the hlea that it will then be productive of wealth 
to a family. It is obvious that if the competition is taken away, 
it will be imniediutely used, because it will not increase in value 
by being suffered to groiv so as to make it a justiliable policy to 
))€rmit ir to occupy the ground. I say, the necessary eflect of nar- 
rowing the market for timber of that descripiion, will produce a 
failure of supply, instead of producing an increase or a saving ; 
and, I contend, there is no sort of provision, no sort of arrange- 
ment that ought not to be first tfiought of, investigated, and 
resorted to, and first tried, to see the nulure and effect ofit, before 
you take away the market for oak timber in the way, this hill wilb 
by encouraging the building of ships in India for the trade from 
that countiy. It ought not to be allowed to any man to cut 
down timber fit for naval purposes, and to apply it to any comnion 
purpose. Prevent its being use<l for park pules— prevent the very 
large trees, of a description lit for ninety gun ships, being cut up 
for smaller purposes : every saving of that description should first 
be resortcfd to, and all sorts of investigation gone into, to ascertain 
the effect of such measures; and they should be fully tried, before 
the policy of taking away the market is resorted to, because that 
will destroy the article instead of saving it, and defeat the policy on 
which the bill is fouinled, if the saving of timber form any part of 
it. I contend, therefore, sir, before the coniiiiittee, in the first place, 
that there is not a scarcity of timber; and 1 then contend that this is 
not the policy to be pursued to save timber, but that it will defeat 
that object, and is the worst policy which can be resorted to, 
I therelore submit, that 1 have removed this ground as a founda- 
tion fur a bill, which will take aw'ay the ship-building from the 
river Thames, and carry it to India. 

Now, if general and large grounds of policy, connected with 
the navigation acts, are not the foundations of the bill ; if the 
saving of timber is not the foundation of the bill ; 1 am at a loss 
to conjecture what other public policy can be stated: always 
keeping in view, which I request the honourable committee to do, 
the foundation on which 1 started, that the present bill, which will 
establish and make permanent a temporary system which has 
brought these establishments so low, will lead to their entire 
destruction. I assume that as a fact which 1 shall make out 
beyond contradiction; to that fact all my argument must point: 
1 therefore again ask, upon what public policy can it be founded? 
•—I am aware of pone. 
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This brings me to the question of, whether the subject is not to 
be considered witfi reference to the immediate interests protected 
by iny learned friends here, ^ho appear on behalf of the persons 
engaged in ship-building in India, and to those interested in the 
ship-building in Great Britain ^and if that is the fair state of the 
question, and it is both legally and politically a question between 
these two sets of persons; 1 think I shall have very little difficulty in 
shewing that there is no comparison of claim, and no comparison 
in discussing the consequences that may arise, as to whether they 
are to get it, or we are to retain it. Upon what foundation would 
these gentlemen stand first } On the legal foundation, it is said ; 
on the acts of parliament having directly pointed at the right of 
natives of Asia who are subjects of his majesty to build ships 
to be registered in Britain. I admit it so stands in the act 
of the 26 th of the king, which regulates the registering of vessels : 
that act does certainly allude to his majesty's dominions in Asia 
as well as elsewhere— -loosely, certainly ; but that act has remain- 
ed, till of late years, a dead letter : there being no custom-house 
officers in India who could register the vessel, tne register act was 
rendered nugatory in India. The gentlemen for whom I appear, 
have, therefore, never practically felt any effect from that act of 
parliament: in its terms and in its letter it appeared that the 
British subjects in Asia were as well entitled to build ships as 
those in England : the act was never resorted to, and, in conse- 
quence, vessels from India until 1794 did not interfere with tliosc 
built in this country. What was the state of other colonies, American 
and others ? they are within that act of parliament, and vessels may 
be built there and brought to this country ; but there never has 
been, in point of fact, any detrimental interference from them. 
The ship-builders in this country have never been met in competi- 
tion by any vessels of such size, qualities, descriptions of tonnage, 
and to such an amount as seriously to hurt their building here ; 
it has never gone to an extent to produce that effect. Whatever 
might have been their foundation for complaint, if it had arisen 
in other places as it has now in India, the necessity of making any 
representation upon it has never occurred. The act, therefore, 
as far as their interests were concerned, was a dead letter in India 
and elsewhere ; the only interference they have been subject to, 
which has been very serious, but of which they have no right to 
complain, is from the immense number of prizes taken during 
war, and which are made British ships, and admitted to register— 
that is compensated for by tlie demand for transports for the 
king's service ; the result of which is, that at the end of a war there 
is no doubt but that upon the discharge of the transports, all 
of which being British registered vessels, will come in com- 
petition with the builders, but that is an evil which these gentle- 
men must submit to ; it would be injustice in them -to suppose^ 
that because they are interfered witn by prize vessels, that it is 
proper for them to ivy, the vessels shall be burnt instead of being 
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sold. It is impossible they could come forward with such a prb^ 
position ; it is a description of interference only to a limited 
extent^ because in time of war it is taken off by the transports 
employed ; and, when peace comes, Jthe prize vessels will, after a war 
that has lasted so long, decrease by degrees; it is an evil of a 
limited description, and will die away, and cannot, in this case, 
come into calculation. 1 mention it Only that the committee 
may give me credit for considering the subject in every possible 
way. 

Now, sir, proving, as I think I shall, that there never has been 
any serious interference in point of size of vessels and quantity of 
tonnage, by building abroad, or by the prize vessels which have 
been captured from the enemy, I now arrive at the point of com- 
petition between the British and India builders, on which, pro- 
bably, this case will rest. They seek on the other side to have the 
temporary measure of which we complain made ])crmanent, and 
to have an arrangement made by which they will effect the trans- 
fer of all the ship-building to India ; and the consideration of all 
the arguments I have used, lead to this conclusion, that it is a 
ouestion of competition between us; and 1 will shew most 
distinctly, that the question does not become the subject of com- 
parison. Now, sir, 1 have already shewn, that tlie permission of 
vessels to come from India which have obtained registry here*— 
seventy-six admitted to registry, and eight more admitted to 
entry, and not registered, as is stated in the list I first read, have 
produced the effect of giving a tonnage from India in the exact 
proportion of the tonnage not built here in whut way ? Every 
honorable member who has had this subject before him is aware 
that the introduction of ships from India arose on the ground of 
convenience to the persons who had to bring home property which 
was to be remitted from India; there were great contests and dis- 
putes upon it, which 1 need not enter into, but which gave rise to 
the demand for ships to come for a specified period to bring home 
the produce to this country. It was early said by some of those 
engaged in the V9,ry warm discussion upon this subject, that the 
object of bringing home property from India was not the real one; 
but those who wished it to be brought home in India ships, wanted 
to introduce the shijis without canng for the property. This has 
been stated over and over again, and, if necessary, 1 shall be able 
to prove it from some of the gentlemen the most earnest in the 
application. With respect to the private trade, there is a docu- 
ment before the committee, which 1 believe was published in 
Bombay:—** In pursuance of authority received from his excel- 
lency the most noble the governor-general in council, in^con- 
sequence of the orders of the honovable the court of directors, the 
public are hereby informed, that sealed proposals will be received 
at the offices of the secretary to the government, on or before the 
5th of October next, for freighting to the honorable company 
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»hip8 built witfa tt?ak within the honorable compaay*ii territories 
in India of the burden of three hv/ndred tons or upwards^ for the 
conv^ance of private trade from Bombay to England in the sea- 
son of 1803-49 under the express condition, that such ships shall 
not return to India but be sold in England actually sending 
home the ships, ami sending them home for sale here. There is a 
document with the name of Mr. Farley to it, who avowed it was not 
sufficient to give the tonnage, that they wished to oblige their 
friends by bringing home their pro|>cvty in vessels of that country, 
and that it was necessary those vessels should be admitted to re- 
gister, it could not satisfy them to give them the tonnage only ; 
and this is stated, and is so obviously their intention, that 1 have 
a right to say that a great number of gentlemen did feel that that 
was the point they were driving at, and not the mere circumstance 
of having the means of conveyance of their property. 

Then in the course of this, which the committee will recollect 
was a, discussion between the private traders and the East India 
company, all leading to what took place last year, all these being 
gradual attempts from time to time and from day to day to do away 
the monopoly of tlie charter, though the contending parties were 
talking about cargoes, the question was always reverted to, whe- 
ther thev wanted to bring the ships or the property home, and it 
was obvious that their intention was to introduce the ships. Last 
year the great subject of discussion was, whether the monopoly 
should be preserved or not ; but during the long period of dis- 
cussion of the monopoly, tiie interests, not then the subject of 
discussion, and which now came forward, were lost sight of— not 
improperly lost sight of, because it could not be neglected by 
government ; but from the nature of the subject of discussion, and 
the questions disposed of last year, the real interests of the ship- 
builders never were investigated until the present moment. It was 
brought forward some time ago by representation to government 
as a subject of discussion by the ship-builders. Why ? Because they 
found the India ships coming into this country and encroaching on 
their business ; and increasing on the British registry. They felt it 
a serious evil to them; it reduced their trade, and would ultimately 
produce the uiinihilatipu of it; the subject was postponed by 
temporary laws, and they waited the bringing forward the ques- 
tion of last year, conceiving that with the termination of the 
temporary acts the interference with tlieir business w'oiild cease, 
and that India .ships would not come afterwards in competition 
with British built ships ; that it was an interference, limited by a 
pur^uiar act of parliament, counecteil with local circumstances, 
whilti would not exist longer than uutif the question came for- 
ward- of what was to be done with r^pect to the India trade. They 
were naturally anxious for their own jiiterests, and to have the 
whole subject discussed; hut their interests being particular, luid 
not then so immelliately coining under the attention of parlia- 
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nienty were postponed till tliis sessions. They were put aside, as not 
connected with the general subject of monopoly of the trade, and 
are now under particular discussion in consequence of this bill, 
which we may consider as part of the general measure of last 
year ; and, sir, this bill will permanently tix the temporary ar- 
rangement with a limitation of no real use or advantage, giving 
to the India ship-builders all the trade, as I will shew, between 
India and Great Britain, and thereby transferring the whole of 
the most important ship-building of this country to carry oh a 
trade that must ere long be one of the most important in which 
this country can be engaged. 

The act of the 26th of the king alludes to the right of persons 
in Asia legally to build ships. I have shewn that tnis legal right 
never was resorted to, and that the India ships never came to this 
country, except under the temporary acts of parliament; how 
they became registered 1 never could distinctly asceTtain. It 
a subject of great dispute, and at Madras it was a subject of ad- 
judication by the court, that the 26th of the king did not extend 
to India ; and cases have been decided on an appeal here, on the 
ground that as there was no person there to execute the act, 
though the general expression had an allusion to Asia, it was a 
dead letter there, and therefore did not apply to India : how they 
got registered here I do not understand. 

Mr. — — (A Member.) That never was the received 

doctrine in India. 

Mr. Harrison. Iq Madras the determination was, that the 
registry act did not extend to India, and in a case upon appeal it 
was said, that the question we were disputing as to the right of 
property that had been the subject of mortgage was to be con- 
sidered without reference to the register. 

Mr. That register was made in Madras. 

Mr. Harrison. I have understood that the course of proceed- 
ings was, that certificates of building ivere granted in Inaia, that 
they came over here with that certificate, aqd were permitted to 
be registered in this country ; in other instances there was a sort 
of transfer to other owners, and so registry . obtained in the name 
of the new owners ; but it does not signify in what way they ac- 
quired the character. There are seventy-erfsc now so registered, 
and there are others which have come under the temporary acts, 
which are not registered. Some of those which are now here 
were built at Pegu, and other territories which can never be re- 
gistered hereafter. 

Mr. — . It was always the practice of government, I 

believe, to confine thar register to ships built in Bombay or Cal- 
cutta. ^ . , . * ^ 

Mr. Harrison. It is clear that under this bill no shi/is can be 
registered but those which bear the character of being built in 
British India; and the ships to be considered as qptitled to reg^ter 

D 
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are confined to the limited trade* Then, sir, for the sake of t)ie 
argument, I vAW jmmit, that from tlie circumstance of his majesty 
occupying distant pos.^essious in India, Ceylon for instance, where 
there arc custom-house officers, the act was in full force in India, 
because to that extent the act of parliament would be operative 
in India, where there were custom-house officers, who could exe- 
cute the purposes of the act. Ships if built at other places, in 
Bengal or Bombay, might, I believe, under the law be carried from 
those places 'and registered in Ceylon, so as to become British 
ships ; therefore I distinctly admit, for the purpose of raising tin* 
broad question of policy, that those gentlemen who arc interested 
in ship-building in India may say, their ships are entitled to 
British registry. Now on that {)roposition, the committee will 
see this bill proposes a limitation, because, if, by law, the [lersons 
in India are entitled to build and register their vessels, there is u 
distinct limitation of that right in the bill ; it confines the right of 
registry to a particular description of vessels and trade ; they will 
not be allowed to come into the regular class of British ships; they 
are confined to the trade from India to England, and back again, 
and the circuitous voyage : that is, with leave to touch at inter- 
mediate countries, Soiitli America, North America, or any other 
places w'ithin the limits of the company’s charter. So far it is a 
bill of limitation of tlie legal right, and in that respect iniglit 
prima facie bear the appearance of u gift to the ptTSons for wlioiii 
1 appear. It follows, as a necessary consequence, that if parlia- 
ment can limit the right, they can take it away-— that will not 
disputed; and it is also u general iudispiitablo proposition, tliat if 
the public interest requires the restriction of a right which is pos- 
sessed by private iiidivklimls, they cannot complain of being de- 
prived of it ; and if it w as thought fit to abrogate the law that con- 
iines the general trade of the empire to British built vessels, par- 
liament has power to do so. My learned friends must admit that 
general principle of policy as well as myself ; therefore, though J 
admit distinctly the construction of the law, 1 am now about to 
contend in point of policy, parliamcait must abrogate that law, 
and take away any right to introduce India shipping. It is mate- 
rial that the right should be completely restrained ; because 1 
shall shew to the committee, that it is by the bill restrained in 
icnm only^ and that the business will be transferred from one 
side of the water to the other. I therefore contend, that if in point 
of policy parliament may entertain the question of limitation and 
restriction, that the period is arrived when they must limit and 
restrain the existing law to prevent the consequence of a total loss 
of ship-building oflarge vessels in this country. Admitting ves- 
sels for limited or temporary purposes leads to the consequence 
that the . act of parliament of the 26th of the king must be altered 
to the extent of securing the British builders in England against 
the interference; of those in India, if ship-building and the work- 
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iii(>n are worth preserving. This brings mebacliagjiin to the posi- 
tion with wliich I first set out, and to which I ihust again advert, 
namely, that the introduction of the India built ships has hitherto 
interfered with the building of large ships in this country, and 
that the continuance of it will entirely annihilate it. 

My learned friends will cotue prepared to shew that at present 
ships cannot be built cheaper in India than here ; probably they 
will be prepared to prove they cost more. The freight of tonnage 
with respect to the India company is, 1 believe, pretty nearly the 
same ; they pay nearly the same freight for one vessel as the other, 
and they do not, it is said, make it at present the subject of a 
saving; tliey do not contend for a right to use these vessels under 
an idea that if tliijy are permitted to carry on the trade in the way 
now proposed they will have a cheaper freight. As' uet, I have 
not heard this contended for. At present the mode of equipping 
the ships in India renders the expense more equal than it can be 
hereafter, in consequence of the vessels built there being fitted 
out, ill some instances, with materials carried from this country. 
jNow I must beg leave to discuss a little that question. I believe 
it is a fact, that at present a part of the sails, cordage, iron and 
copper is carried from this country ; but 1 would ask the com- 
mittee how long can such a course of proceeding possibly exist, 
if the building of all these vessels is transferred from one country 
to the other, or on what principle is it to be made to exist? Will 
it be said that the sailmakers, that the ropemakere, and the 
shlpsmiths are to be protected in this country, and that there fore 
the articles wdiicli constitute tlie furnishing of a vf'ssel must not 
be permitted to he brought from that country, but that the vessels 
must equip themselves from this? Is it meant to protect those 
trades, and say they shall not he interfered with ? If it stands un 
tlie principle only of protection, who are more entitled to it than 
my clients? And therefore if the arrangement, that it is not to he 
allow'ed to the ship-builders in India to supply themselves with 
those articles, is to be the foundation of this bill, we have an 
equal claim for protection with tliose persons. 

• Is it a question of duties of revenue? If so, we r\ill shew that 
under any arrangement, either of the sails, or corilagc, or iron, 
or copper being sent from this country, there will he a loss, and an 
important loss of duty. But this is not a subject which, as 1 be- 
fore stated, I mean to enter into much ; but 1 must allude to it, 
because I consider the duties of customs and excise, and the profit 
to arise to the State, as a much fitter subject of consideration of 
government than the subject of individual discussion. It is a 
subject which the committee will permit to be alluded to where 
private interests are involved in the same question ; but into that 
question I shall not enter otherwise than by saying, that if it 
stands on the ground of revenue, a material defalcation will take 
place from permitting ships to lie built in India, although the 
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fiirnishin^ of itli^ to some extent may be supplied from thlb 
counlr)\ 1 therefore, sir, contend, if it is a question of protection, 
we are better entitled than the otlier persons ; and if of revenur, 
that the revenue will be interfered with materially if this measure 
is adopted. • 

I next proceed to enquire (I always arj^iie on the practical effeet 
of the transfer of ship-building to the other side of the water) how 
long it is possible the restriction can continue which will com- 
pel the builders in India to supply themselves with the articles 
necessary for the furniture of a ship from this country^ when the 
establish in LMits are lixed there, and when the inconvenience which 
would arise from having the manufacture of tiie articles which 
arc to b(? used in that eonniry entirely carried on here? If they 
are to have their supply from this country, the accidental losses 
of vessels carrying out tlie materials from this country would lead 
to inconceivable inconvenience, llow long will it be possible to 
maintain that restriction when they are able to manufacture those 
articles of supply in India at a inucli cheaper rate than they can 
be got from this country ^ From the settlement in South Wales 
there is not an article of iron that will not probably at no very 
distant period be sii|)plied at a much cheaper rate than from this 
country : hemp and flax will be supplied from that country, and 
is also to be got in India much cheaper than in this country. From 
South America copptT can be ♦jot also at a cheaper rate, so as to 
destroy' the possibility of its being sent out from this country in 
competition ; and when it is the subject of proof that all the ar- 
ticles necessary for the equipment of a ship are to be found in 
India of Asiatic manufacture, and that they can be procured at a 
much less expense, is it possible to imagine that restrictions as to 
such articles can remain any' number of y'ears ? And is it possible 
to say you can continue an arrangement for building a vessel there, 
and equipping her with manufactured articles from this country ? 
The arrangement of sending out the cordage, and sails, and iron, 
and copper is practicable now, in the infancy of the establish- 
ments ; when they have found and established the means of pro- 
curing these articles much cheaper in India, is it possible to say 
you will keep up the system of constructing a vessel on one l^ide 
of the w ater and furnishing her from the other ? But the fact is, 
as we will shew, that they supply themselves now to a great ex- 
tent : we shall shew that the building and fitting out of ships 
there has increased ; and that the quantity of articles sent from 
this country has already greatly decreased on all articles ; there- 
by shewing that the inevitable consequence of passing this bill 
into a law nas already began to operate; and therefore, in a period 
not very far distant, all the articles will be furnished from the 
other side of the water. Any difficulty' which may at present exist 
in the business in India, will be done away ; and when a great 
number of persolis bringing up to ship-building, whose wages are 
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cheaper^ have become skilful, the neceasa inconsequence will be, 
that in the course of a few years the building in India will become 
so much cheaper than here, that if no other circumstance arose to 
annihilate competition, the comparison of price would do it, and 
put an end to the establishments pf my clients : therefore, if these 
gentlemen had not been interfered with to the extent to which 
they have ; if I had not the argument that the tonnage they have 
lost is to be found in the India built vessels, as soon as the builders 
had made their establishment in India, and the articles of sails, 
cordage, iron, and copper were also found in India, the competi- 
tion would be destroyed, and the ship-building of this country 
entirely annihilated, 

I have already disposed of the argument arising out of this fact, 
namely, that cheap freight is not a foundation in policy for inter- 
fering with my clients ; and it is not necessary to enter into any 
argument upon that, heeuuse if the principle is contended for bv 
the builders in India, or the merchants there, that there is a con- 
venience in having ships built abroad, because they build cheaper 
than they do here, and therefore they would be able to sell their 
merchandize cheaper, it attacks at once the. whole system of navi- 
gation laws, and leads to the consideration of oue of the greatest 
questions, in its consequences from the nature and probable 
extent of the future trade to India, which has for many years been 
discussed in parliament. 

Now, sir, to that subject I will shortly advert, before I recapi- 
tulate the foundation of my arguments ; and in so doing 1 hope 
the committee will think I do not uinieccssurily take up their time. 
The navigation law has hitherto been considered in this country 
as the great foundation of the existence of the navy itself. I think 
no man will contend, if the trade of this country was destroyed, 
that the navy could exist; no man will believe that the mere ap- 
plication of pecuniary resources will enable any nation to establish 
and maintain a navy such as we have fortunately hitherto pos- 
sessed, but by the breed of seamen — ^l)y extensive trade. It is 
equally indisputable that if it is intended to preserve the ship- 
building of this country, so as to furnish a supply of men to carry 
on the naval system of the country, there must be large private 
establishments which can employ them when it may be rendered 
necessary to discharge them from the king's yards in the time of 
peace. It must be admitted that it is equally important to the 
existence of the navy as a fabrication, that the ship-building in 
this country should be maintained to the full extent, as a nursery 
to the naval yards, on the breaking out of and during the con- 
tinuance of a war, and as a receptacle of persons out of employ- 
ment in the time of peace, as that the nursery of seamen should be 
encouraged to man the navy for service. The one is a proposition 
which stands as firm as the other: they are of the same import- 
ance in point of public policy, and if you lose sight of this policy 
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yoii will destroy your means of bein^ able to make any sudden cx« 
erlioti ; you will trknsfcr the shipwrights to other countries, where 
they would be gladly received ; and the consequence necessarily 
will be that in trie end this country must become dependent upon 
others, or on its distant coloni^s^ for the support and existence 
of the navy itself. 

1 shall prove to the committee that there are at this moment 
nearly three thousand people in such a destitute situation for want 
of work, as to be actiisdly in no condition to present themselves to 
this committee, becaufle they cannot send counsel to advocate their 
case here. I have received a letter from the solicitor for them, 
stating their inahility to appear, and intreating of me all possible 
exertion in their favour, as they are in too distressed circumstances 
to send counsel to support their petition. I believe the fact will 
be proved to be, that from there: having been formerly near three 
thousand men employed, there are now only about two hundred and 
fifty employed ; and that a large number are dependent on the 
parish for support. How long will they remain subsisted by the 
parish, when tney are told that in France or Holland they will be 
received with open arms, and are tempted to quit their own country 
and resort to another ? What may not be the consequence of such 
a state of things ? 

The large establishments in the river, which have hitherto given 
employment to these men, have produced an extent of building 
for the navy, to which I must ulluue before 1 conclude. The com- 
mittee will see an account which does not contain all which have 
been built in the private yards, in London, and at the outports, 
but only of those ships and vessels of war now in the king's ser- 
vice ; by which it will appear that they are to the extent of 538 
ships ; that of the present navy that number of ships have been 
built ill the private yards; there have been some built in the 
outports, but the greater part have been built in the yards in the 
Thames ; that of those, nine of them were built between the years 
1759 and 1770 ; forty-eight were built from l77l to 17^3; thirty- 
one were built from 1784 to 1792; sixty-eight were built between 
1793 and 1801 ; ninety-one were built between 1802 and 1S05 ; 
and two hundred and eighty-three were built between 1806 and 
1813. Now when the committee see the immense extent of the 
British navy, the large number built in the merchants yards, and 
the committee will distinguish the prison ships, those at sea, and 
those in actual service, and they will ascertain that much the 
greater part arc not useless, or laid up, but are now sailing on the 
seas, constituting a part of the efficient naval force of the country. 
1 ask therefore whemer the use which has been made of the pri- 
vate establii*hments resorted to in the last and this war to build 
tach an immense number of ships for the navy, does not prove 
that these establishments are of the greatest importance in cases 
of sudden or great emergency ; and that in the present state of 
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tilings, if something is not done to give them a hope that at the 
lerinination of the war their difficulties will cease, there is great 
clanger of their transferring themselves to other countries, or 
that the ship-building, which is connected with the existence of 
the navy of the country, must be transferred, if not to other 
countries, at least to one of oui' own most distant settlements. 
The latter consequence would not be so fatal to the country as 
if they were to be established in Holland or France ; but would 
the committee calmly contemplate the consequence of seeing the 
support of the ship-building interest of this country, which is so con- 
nected with the navy, so transferred as to leave the mother coun- 
try dependent on one of its remote colonies for its naval strength ? 
Will any man say, that fifty years henc^e, that colony (whulevtir it 
may be) will belong to us ? And if it is put to any man, whetlier 
he would rest the securit}' of the state upon the chance that no 
enemy would arise or events occur there to separate it from the 
mother country, would it not make him pause t Will not the 
legislature hesitate before a sanction is given to a policy which 
will permit such a consequence to depend upon such a chance ? 
The experience of a few years past has shewn the effect already 
jiroduced, and that the interference of India ships uiiist end in the 
annihilation of the establishments here. 1 would ask, whether 
that will not be sufficient to call on the legislature to abrogate the 
existing law, and confine the building of ships to this country, in 
such a way as to prevent these great and important c^stablishments 
IVoin being ruined. 

Under these circumstanceH I shall sit down cjuite satisfied, that 
though I have entered into no details, because if I had 1 must 
have occupied the attention of the committee for more than one 
day, I have brought the subject under their view in such a way 
as to enable them to apply the evidence 1 must lay before them 
on this important subj(*ct, and 1 cannot help feeling satisfied that 
wlien that iwidence is considered in the different points of view in 
which 1 liave presented it to the committee, together with the 
consequences wliicli may arise from adopting the measure pro- 
posed, it will lead tlie committee to the conclusion of recom- 
mending to the house, that the clauses in the navigation acts 
should be altered, to the absolute exclusion of all India built 
ships and vessels from any participation in the privileges of 
British registry. 


THE END 
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SIR, 

I HAVE the honour to dedicate 
to you the result of some experience 
and particular investigation, in a 
few observations on a subject of the 
utmost importance to the interests 
of the British Navy, and of great 
concern to the commerce of the East 
India Company. 

I am prompted to this address, 
by a high respect for tho pure 
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public principle which has inva- 
riably distinguished you in the dis- 
charge of the arduoufs duties of 
your important station^ and by a 
lasting sense of gratitude for the 
favor conferred by my appointment 
to the respectable office which I 
lately held, and in which I acquired 
that experience, of which the fol- 
‘lowing pages contain the results. 

1 have the honor to be, 

Siu, 

' 1 ' 4 __ 

Your faitlifttl ana oLli^d Servant, 

W. T: MONEY. 




The BaxTisH Navy has so long been 

the pride of our country, that an interest jin 
% 

every thing, connected with it's prosperity, 
may justly be regarded as the oaturtd feeling 
of every British heart. 

Any means which can be devised,' to pre* 
serve and perpetuate this great bulwark, must 
not only be a benefit to England, but to every 
nation dispose4«r<^..<^^^^°l^ i*idepen- 

dence. 

‘^rhe annihUati^ of the power of Itippoo 
Sultaun, by. the conquest hn4 partition of 
Mysore, left at the disposal of* the Britbh 
Government, extensive regions, abounding 



with timber better udapted than any other to 
the purposes of navaU architecture. 

The ei^tent of these resources was,till lately, 
unknown— the forests d Malabar having 
served only for the marine of the East India 
Company, and for the country shipping of 
India— and the national and natural predi- 
lection for British Oak might still oppose an 
irresistible obstacle to the use of Indian Teak, 
WiSre it not unhappily a fact top well establish- 
ed» that the et;ce3sive consumption of Oak, 
by the great tncres^e- of British shipping, 
military and mercantile, has created such ap 
alarming scarcity of that valuable timber, 
t:hnt» if sonfo st^hstitute be not employed, the 
materials- pf the British navy will, at no dis'* 
fant; peno^, he crusted. 

This foctbthe^everj>.hayipg beep denied in 
a recent publication, .beccme&nfpfBwaiy to 
it upon^uthonty suiSluent tQset the 
question j^eypr for it must, wiithoat 

qdou^,. tbftt, Qak of 
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England be the ^ ood i^st adapted fer ship'^ 
building, and no real scarcity eitist, it would 
be injustice to the interests of very respect- 
able and valuable bodies of teen, the ship- 
builders, dteber merchants, and landed pro- 
prietors, to urge the Stfbstitutioh of aby foreign 
wood. Those ' Who contend for foreign' tim- 
ber are, therefotei at issue with the authors 
of this recent publication, as to the existence 
or non-existence of a scaneity of Oak for ship- 
building in England; and # so alarming an 
evil shall be found to prevail, all individual 
interests must sink in the magnitwie of this 
national concern. 

In a memorial from the shipbuilders in the 
port of London, the (Dotemittee of tlm 
Privy Council for the aflfaira of frade and 
Plantation, they state that are induced 

to think, from recent a^arits* and the 
w knowledge' now posiesiied %^^he ' jjiublic, 
** in coi^eq^iMi: 0 of the inquires i»hic% very 
4* ger^rally on tm dmusrnn of 

> this m^'ece, d’j^^i^e^ that 
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is not uni) real scarcity of Oak timber in 
** Great Britain; and that a reference to 
** the present state of the ships of war nov 
building in the private yards throughout 
** the kingdoniy which exceeds three times 
“ the number of King’s ships, that were 
** building at one time before, in them, the 
danger of scarcity will appear merely 

« ideair 

'The memorialists also observe, that “ It is 
** well known that his Majesty’s yards arc 
** better provided ^ and have more timber in 
“ them^ at present, than for many years 
“ past" 

At the commencement of His Majesty’s 
reign, the British navy consisted of 372 saili 
of which 129 were of the line. 

In 1811,, it ^mounted to 1063, of which 
%56 are of the line. 

^feparisott between the two last pe« 
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nods, especially wlien it is considered how 
many of the intervening years were a time 
of war, must carry conviction to any unpre- 
judiced mind, that the consumption of Oak 
must have far exceeilcd it’s jojrowth ; and yet 
nearly fifty years ago, after the conclusion 
of the most successful naval war in which 
England till then had ever been engaged, 
the scarcity of timber was every where felt ; 
and a very ingenious person, who had ap- 
plied his researches to this interesting sub- 
ject, declared that whoever would reflect, 
must be alarmed for the consequences, which, 
it was feared, must mevii;t!'!y hnpoen to the 
country in less than hall a cmliiry, it the 
most vigorous measures were not hen adopt- 
ed, to increase our stock ol timber— -or to 
secure and preserve what remained of the 
invaluable legacy left by our forefathers. 

About that period it was computed that 
the decrease of timber fit for shipbuilding 
had been so great, that the quantity thei) in 
the kihg^dom was only in the pti>portion of 
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one to£^ of the stock vrhicli the country pos- 
sessed » century before. 

* 

In the year i771>tn consequence of puldic 
attention having been seriously called to the 
dtmioution of the quantity of Oak timber 
tbrottgbeut the kingdom, a Committee of the 
Hotuse -of Commons investigated the subject. 
The evidence obtauned by that Committee 
mas imporlanU and vrent directly to establish 
the apiH^hention of a great scarcity, at no 
very distant time; but, strange as it may 
seem,* the Committee moved the House to 
havsrthat fiaft of the order discharged which 
ne^nired.tbem to give an, opinion. 

dreumstance, alone, perliaps, would 
hn, epntidered as decisive evideittei that, in 
tfan efanfonjof iha Committee, 'tnir sesoarces 
in Otik .timbec at that period had sustained 
an^eAmwphig rndfidion^^thelrafoe it is not 

in order to Vwid’eidtii:^ i^ll akmUf wbett no 
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possible to conceive that their inclinations^ 
concurring vrith their duty, vrould have not 
prompted the Committee to have given a hi- 
vorable opimon to Parliament. 

It is much -to be lamented that they 
purlsaed tlm c<mduct, as it unquestionably 
te i^ed to check the further discussion of a 
most important quesftion, and to prevent the 
seasonable appUnation of tho»e remedieswhidi 
a hill knowledge of the evil might have sug- 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a more 
mistaken conduct than that which was par* 
sued by the Committee of 1771 » it may 
be assumed as a gefnetal princAple of politmal 
wisdom>* that the *real condition 'of* eteiy* 
branch 'of the public force should be folly 
and fimdy nwde known— 'in order that ddbcts 
may be supphed. *No good can ever rmuU; 
from paUiative measures, and temporiting 
projects, .in the concerns of a great and 
free country. Qpe look in the foce whatever 
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dagger ine’'a''ea it’a prpi^erity, is the first step 
to subdue h>n*^nd ‘to inforoi the nation, by 
pipcUbsing it’a difiiouUies^aad not to delude 
it. by mysterious si ence on points^ essential to 
>t^s vrell,»beieg, perhaps to its existencci are the 
sole mode of secjuring tlMs corifial and ind^ 
pensable cQ><^iration the people in J;hl 
execution of in«tst|il3s eommensm^te to th| 
impending evih This fu)}y illustrated 
when an alarm of the scarcity of timber pre- 
vailed spoo after the Restoration, and which 
was principally ascribed to the devastation 
committed by the conteofling parties during 
the civil ware., 

!Phe, Commissioners of the Navy represent- 
ed die',evil .tp the Royal l^ociety, requesting 
suggest a remedy ; apd'Mr* Evelyn, 
a mpngkjberrpf .that institptiou^^de^^ed, his 
pubUcatiposy that the devastation 
tenure that noth^ but j|n pxm^jrssdplanil^g 
over the kipgdom -conld supjdy an efiectual 
remedy. 
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The efibct of his -writings w|» A general 
plantation throughout the country, and a dis- 
tinguished statesman, * to whom the navy is 
under peculiar obligations, in remarking on 
this fact, has observed, that as it is allowed 
that Oak trees ht for the navy are from SO to 
150 yeara old, according to the quality of tlie 
it is obvious that the vast quantities of 
gi^t timber which have supplied the consump- 
tion of the present reign, were chiefly pro- 
duced by that spirit of planting which the 

» 

-writings of Evelyn universally excited. 

This important fact, which has laid tlie pre- 
sent age under everlasting obligations to their 
sagacious countryman, is^ well wortliy of the 
serious consideration of the nadon, as a pre- 
cedeift so eminently successful, as to establish 
mieof the means in our power, and to which 
we should, at this day, have recourse, .to ward 
oiffrom our posterity, the danger which was 
thus averfod from us. 


* The Iste Lard MelvOle, 
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■ ■ ■ ’Ift-tae pur- 

r^yor - of <i 


an &\ 



in a 



or the Ad^iratij^^ ^sfe^d 
a great decrease of lai^ timber in the fcihg- 
cforti mthin the few preoedibg^ye^, 
the vast 'qiianrittes- ^«sd 5n 
private yards^ andc^re nothavihi^'beebi 
to keep up a succei^ion, either on^ privafS 
estate, or on' thfe rbyal ferUstS? ^ ^ 'Mr. 
' Nichols einphaticallyl6bserv^,''te'n 
but an ahitrAing'f4iii'i- bf M^ heVWas Cdn- 
ffiinctd frc^ « ike tiMii^t^idte 

of the 6miitry ybtj when 

we reftect bn thebttagMriidb^o^^ expdiditure 

ofrimher rifni^'lhat j^eivMV which 

ini 

ihe 




But 
they are» are 
the ' ■ 



tnoniesy entitled to weight from thlb situation 
and .experience of the j^rtie8> whose unquali- 
fied opinions of a scaroily of timbery at the 
periods of their writing; terid to confirm ^ the 
general position < 

There is, unhappily, a volume. of evidence j 
which establishes the fact beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. , 

The eleventh report of the Commissioners 
appointed to enquire into the state anti con- 
dition of the woods, forests, and land revenues 
of the Crown, which was laid before Parlia- 
ment in Pebruary 1792, contains a cletir cx- 
])Osition of the subject, describes the state of 
Oak 'timber from the remotest periods to the 
present hy a Convincing train of 

fiictSj traces eflfects to their causes, and proves, 
by evidence which the most #eptical will 
scarcely v^^ture to question, that the scarcity 
of that valuable timber^ which has 'for ages 
been the basWof the British navy, is no longer 
a' problem*|(^- ■ theaxrists' to ’ 
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Tho ex]|ress object of tbo appoiatment 
the Coromis^piopers wi|5 Knoi^ed to an enquiry 
intp the state and cdpditioft of the timber be-> 
lopgieg to the Grown ; but they were well 
av^are that they could not execute their trust 
iifith advantage to the state, if dieir researches 
we\e confined to the royal forests alone— and 
th« n fore, 'I’o avoid the danger of forming 
** an opinion on a partial view of the subject, 
** and to enable them with confidence to re- 
commend, to the Legislature, diat niea« 
** sure which would be most expedient for the 
** public,” they extended their enquiries into 
the state of the tiraber«growing on private pro- 
perty— for the essential purpose of aseertain- 
ing,. if there’ had been a decrease of the quan« 
tity qf umber, and if the stock remaimng fit 
for ^i^hutMing, and the> prospect of a suc- 
cession of supplies, were fueb as to Justify 
Government in a^reliaiMie on the resciarcesof 
our own country, widll<^: having recourse to 
importation from abroad. 


'ni|lC(>iiMnMao«ii9rs’hiid p# ^vape^d firr 



iri this Uiaportarit inquiry, bfsfore th^y saw rea. 
soH'to believe, ' that a d^rease^ in the quan* 
tity of timber, was not cVmfined 'to the royal 
forests: but that the general stock of 
timber o» private property was rapidly de- 
clining-»*^jf,nd that the apprehensions of an 
approaching scarcity were but too well 
founded, 

^ut, although this was the fixed impression 
oii\ the minds 4^ the Commissioners, who 
were satisfied that ** the danger of scarcity 
“ was not merely ideal f they yet pursued 
their enquiries with the most prudent caution, 
and minute research into tfie state of the 
ber at the earliest periods of our history ; and 
to guai^ against the pdssibilily of exeating 
unnecessary alarm, they resolved to postpone 
their report, undl their information should be 
so complete, as to remove any doubt on a 
subject of aueh consequende to the intecests 
of the state* 

England b described, in ^ earBcst ae- 

B 
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counts, haviijg been covered with wood ; 
and in the reign ^^niiam, the Conqueror, 
Oak was so abundant as to be valued, not by 
the quantity of the timber, or of what could 
be annually felled, but by the number of 
'swine which the" acorns could maintain. 

The first general attack upon the Ouk is 
represented as having been made by Henry 
the VIII4 when he seized upon the mona* 
steries, and disposed of the timber. 

This measure, the Commissioners state^ was 
followed by r continued consumption of Oak 
timber,' not omy 4 n the gradual extension of 
commerce* and of the royal navy* but in 
house-building, •ior!.which> in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth .centuries^ Oak wae princi- 
pally us«d. 

I 

In subsequent reigns, but.particularlydn the 
reign of James thnT. a considerable revenue 
was derived to that needy rnomreh from the 
sale of, timber, which >1 that time W'as 10s. a 
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loa^^ f 9 r pakfit being not one 

of wb^ i^ now pa^. 

T^e Commi^ioners have subjoined a teiy 
cnrio^9 note to their report* to shew that the 
advance ^in ti^ price of tbober has no con- 
nection with the value of money since that 
time. 

V 

A shilling dontained the same quantity of 
silver in the time of James the I. as it does 
now ; and the price of the best wheat* * at 
Windsor market* for 51 years* from 1595 
tq 1546* was ZL Os. 3d, the quarter* which 
was higher than the average price for 51 years* 
from 1741 to 1792. 

Does not this incontestibly prove that 
very opposite causes operate upon the prices 
of wheat and of timber— that 6Sie increase 
of agriculture keeps the one comparatively 

Aw a atfo ibaS, ttest adtqited folr 

wheat) ^ 

B ^ 



low, ftnd the- cpiraeqaepM) decrease of wood, 
with aa increased dbi^aadV^aisda^litepnce of 
the other; eMFt^itaalry,1^^1i ? ^ 


^i^iiic^'whe^er the eui^y hw eqaai to 
llie dlihatii^'^to a dei^ao^ whi^, eoi^iaer- 
wig the vast ^xtensibnf of etn’ cammeree^ a»d 


of the force W bur navy, ie not lUcely to de- 
crease ? 


The first great advawce iir tha price of tim- 
ber took place soon after the Bestoratioiv— * 
dud the Commbsionera of tlie iSTa/vy, at that 
^Hoe^rw^e alarmed by the f>ro^>ect of a want 
of timber, the cost of which had increased to 
2/ ^nd 3/; 15s^ 6d. per load ; and from that 
{fettod’ the'^rice of ^iniH^ has gradually risen, 
the' pttcb’in the' private yards, 
bh the rivbr Tb^ines, wa.V ^1. 5s.^‘per 

llie Commbsioners pj^rs^ued their enquiries 
jdith,^ ihb*t dill^nt researchji^. pppljr^ fbr 
information to the best sour^ies ^apaqlb of 



afibrdihg it— >*to the Commifisioners ef the 
Navy,, to the Purveyors employed in surrey 
ing and marking the imval dmbeiv- to the 
most extensive privs^ didders, bad surveyors, 
principal shipbuilders,^ and the Chairmen of 
the Quarter iSessions in England and Wales, 
who all concurred in representing the timber 
as in a state of dechne throughout the king* 
doni. 

The answers which die Commissioners re* 

t 

ceived from the diherent counties, stated that, 
within memory, there liad been a great dUr 
crease of Oak Timber of all sizes, in every 
part of England, but more particularly of 
'^eat naval timber, and of knees, die difli* 
culty of procuring which, was such as to in» 
duoe the Navy ]3oard to make trial of Chess* 
nut and Ash. 

' The Commissioners observe, that this mass ‘ 
of concurring evidence, from every part of 
England, and from men of every description, 
who have any deaUpga in timber, either as 



buyj^iv or «eU^' or who ar|^|^W' to have 
any infonuation concerDiing either growth 

o?' 

kpf|p>f^» 4 ot)h||t fo^thf tpin^^of any |^rs^» that 
great an 4 gi^perai decr^^ in the 
Cman^tv of {Urga naval ttmli^r, and notwith- 
Standing the^addhio)^ and^growing^domand ; 
and this decrease is the more ^ alarming, 
and calls the more for the attention of the 
public, from it*s being occasioned, no|^l^ any 
temporary causes^ but by spch as will pro* 
hably render it in future still more eeneral 
aad kanid. 

And yet the shipbuilders in the port of 
I«ondon, in the fsce of the irresistible body of 
pwdaiMse,^ contained 40 thb important report 
firofu the Commissioner of Land Revenue, 

# V t t* 

enprenthpif great ^oudts of the scarcity $f 
tlwher-i d n a ng induced, to thinh, from recent 

^ j • ■» A • 

acfioijtnts* ond then knowledge «ow possessed 
by the public, m et^^ue^e'e of tb^nyuiries 
which tigy generally to^ p^ace on the die- 
qitssion of ihht sedyect afgte years since, that 
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ihere is not my rtal searciiy^'dfikA Hmtef 
in Great Britain, 

I'o Mrl&t general efiquiries the membritd&ti 
allude^ 'es £hose on'^tfiucTT lliey have ioitndetf 
so extraordinary an opinion, I canhot coidoe-' 
tore ; and it were wished thst &e ai»* 
thority * hed been ^ven^more espe<»el^ 
as the valuable rep6rt which hes been 
largely quoted, was the result of the most ge*' 
neral ^quiiy and the most laboriotts researehj* 
and led every unprejudiced mind to a con^* 
elusion so opposite from that Which the me- 
morialists have drawn from some other genersd 
enquiries, with which the public have not been 
made acqumnted. 

Whe Commisrionera observe, that w ttsorei 
strikmg picture of thi^ decrease of 'timber in 
theVdrestS cannot, perhaps, he given, than hy 
a ^mparison qf a suri'cy in l^i08, with 
aj^lfier survey taken by order of ’the- House 
of Cdinmons in tck, such of the 



foretfA their eoDsi^vetiooes were.sur*' 
y^ed at luoth'^^h^aej^eriods. . 



So that the quantity of timber in 1783» 
in those forests, was little more than one* 
sixth part of what it was in ItiOS, 

I • 

The Commissioners ofXiand Bevenuecon- 

-» j 

tidereti the consumpti^ of Oak fonber to 
foil under tiiree general headsw**the foet com-* 
piising the quantity reqiured for the fotemad 
puiposes of tiic country, in which timber of 
all sixes is use^'M-thn setoiid including what 






is em^yed ff)i bn3(&g Vessel^ 'Iblp '11^6 Whole 
trade of the cxmnti^, Hhd to WHiidi niicicfling 
sized tifitber is ai^lied ; and the third com* 
prehehih%' the great timber used in the 
iK>iMtrWE|$pj^ bf shipI Vof var* and the large 
ships ofithe. £ast Ipdia Company. 


They bdhiidered any attempt to asi^rtaiia 
die quality expended h>r the internal pui^ 
poses pfithe 'country, as impracticabie. They 
ascertained, however, that in bouse building 
there!' had been a considerable decrease in the 
consumption of Oak, by the substitution of 
other woods. In rebuilding London, after 
the fire in 1666, no other timber but Oak 
was allowed to 'be used in the roof door, 
window frames, or celhu* floor of any house * 
-bflt ltf the ^eat additions which have lately 
been teadetb’ the ’capital, end to many other 
toWns, a very sm^l proportion of Oak timber 
has bidh'iised. ' 

Ihe savhi^ <tf Oak, bowhvef, hy the sub- 
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alituUon<of «|ther .\rQci4fr''Ui-bpu$i& building, 

i ^ a* 

which former]^4;are|itC!4 so^ a consump* 
don, has v beeo< counterbalanced ' by the 
greatsc* expenditnrn of U,inHt|[ie*<^ai^mery 
which sthe improvements, m t^e medianical 
arts have introduced into our numerous ma> 
nudictoriesy in the oonstructiop.^O^^ aU the 
woodi work of the various .oan^hl,. and of the 
faarg€» and boats which' nro employed^n the 
internal navigation of the kingdom. 

j ^ 

i. The Commissioners wished to tra^e the 
pit^rcssive advancement of private shipping 
(from the. reign of £|iaabetli» in order to shew 
the increase of* the ooosumpd^n of .timber 
under this head ; but they found it imprac- 
ticable by %ny other m^ans than by the ana- 
logy wbi<di (be o^mount of . the tonnage bore 
to the valne of tbe)trader'<MAd this they could 
not sati^ietorily compare^ before ,the ,coin-» 
roencement of the last,ce)}tufy«^' 

. ^Ga^lpboll in in* >, the 



number nf ^^kbatit Vessels atjbe^ death 
Queen 3S^b^,'as foHtfirs « 

f 

Ve^wls'bf IdO Tons and upwards 145, 

40 ditto ditto 056. 

The " amount of exports and imports in 
I 79 O} was more than three times as great as 
that for' England in 1700, and of course*^ 
there has been a proportional increase Of 
shipping and consumption of Oak, which, 

since the loss of America, must have still 

ilk 

more increased, as, prior to that event, manjr 
colonial ships were employed in the trade of 
the mother country. 

*1116 amount of the whole tonnage employ* 
ed ill' the commerce of the kingdom was as* 
eert^ined to be, on the 30tb September, 1790« 
1,480,990 tons ; and compudng the quantity 
of limber in it’s rough state, used in the eon* 
strucrion of merchant ships, to be a load and 
a’lmlf to a toi^ wbicb'appHed to that qoanti^ 
of sbij^iiigy ^ves S21#485 loa.ds«;»and the 



da^tion ships about 14 
yearsy the annual cdhsutt^iitioti Ofiat^ timber» 
under this head, will appSear to iSa 158,679 
loads. 

Under the third head, ** The Navy of 
Great Britain,** the coiButnptkHi of Oak has 
been increasing, with very little interruption, 
for a long series of years. 

At the death of Henry the VIII. in whose 
reig|f the i|^avy nmy be said to date its origin, 
as a royal service, the tonnage of vessels of 
war of all kinds amounted to Tons Id, 455 
During the reign of BdWard the VI. 

it declined to — • 11,065 

And at thedeatb of Maiy it was only 7,1 10 

Elisabeth improved and extended it to 17^110 

^ * 

The stitte of the navy, during the reigns of 
of JanOes 1. and Charles I. has not been as- 
certained. 


tluring the Protectorate of CroaiwwU, it 
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received a considerable augmentation, and 
at tbe Bastoration amounted to Tons 57»463 
At ibe dea$b of Charles the II. il^as 103,558 
In the reign of James, who paid par> 
dcular attention to the navy, and 
had distinguished himself, as one 
of its greatest ornaments, it was 
rendered more efficient ; but the 
tonnage, at his death, was re- 
duced to 101,89'i 

King William raised it to — • 159,017 

At the death of Queen Anne, it had 

increased to — . — . 167,171 

And at the death of George the I. to 170,^62 
At the accession of his present Ma- 
jesty, it had attained to — 

And in the 50th year of his reign, 

1810, to — — — 800,000 

The increase of the consumption of timber 
in thp construction of shipping for die East 
India Company, has been somewhat similar 
to that of the royal navy. 



From the date of iba.firrt cl]^ter.«of* the 
East Indm.Co^paojrjr ^ Qiueen 

EKzabethi' tU| i te ^^^getieral 

toimageof ^teir^ahfppiQ&g^(m%,%roa^< 
In that b amounted' to .6ly000. 

In I772f an act passed# restrainui^ the 
Company frmn builduig any sb^> 9 ^^tbtheir 
'whole tonnfage should be reduce^ibl ^fiOO 
tons. 

This redaction bdng efiected in d77^# the 
Company began again* in that year* to in- 
crilise their shipping* and the wlmle aq^ouiit 
of their Englitii buik ships* in I792» ^aa> 

**-* -- T<»bs 79^13 

Aipi' in 1811 is about •—< llAiOOO 

From the evidence acquired by the CoiA^ 
misstoners* and the very clear residts jtrbich 
they -Were enatded to dediioa*ifhey cmnputed 
'^bat in the year- 179^> the anaual,iKHMiqmp> 
tibn ofcOak for tiicT coamneroe of tlio^jc^untry 
waa V *—1' , / X «jWBd g yiM>8i»^9 
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And for ihe raja! navy 50 , 54/2 
loads ; but as the navy at this day is 
double the amount of a<hat it was at 
that period, the quantity of timber 
annually consumed, may be justly 
estimated at — — Loads 100,000 


So that the whole constimption of 
naval timber, in this country, for 
building alone was — 2o8,C79 

Cut superadded to this extensive consump> 
tion, must be the quantity expended in re- 
pairs, both of natural decay, and of the num- 
berless accidents to which sliipping arc liable. 
It is (Ufiicuit to estimate the quantity so ex- 
pended ; but the following data wUi, I think, 
furnish results within the actual amount. 

It is presumed, that a ship will require a 
thorough repair once in seven years, and that 
upon an average, for this purpose, one<*fourth 
of the quantity of timber originally us«d in 
her construction will be-<«ittiured. «Thi»*wili 
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be found to give above 64,000 loads septen* 
tiially, or a'bout 9»0>00 
Mrhicfa may be again added, for repairs of ac- 
cidents, at the least, 3 jOOO fojtds. . The whole 
consumption, then, of naral dmber, for build- 
ing and repairing, will amount annually to 
the enormous quantify of 270,000 loads. 

But great as is beyond all former example 
in any age or country, the expenditure of tim- 
ber for the purposes of naval architecture, it 
is nevertheless true, that, to consumption 
alone, the scarcity of the present day is not 

^ ' 4f 

imputable,— the Commissioners of Land Re- 
venue, after a most laborious investigation 
of the subject, elucidated by a collection of 
valuable materials, and important testimony, 
deemed themselves warranted in forming a 
conclusion, that, in consequence of the prospe- 
rity of the country, and of it*s progresrive ad- 
vancement in population and indtj^ry, there 
h^a been, from early times^ a gradusd wxtejiH 
rittn of tillage and pasture, and a grsdtial di- 
nmiriioasQf ^ird: ;<rinberi and that 
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this is an effect natural to be expectpd in every 
future stage of it's improvement. 

The Commissioners were also irresistibly 
led, by the information before them, to ano- 
ther conclusion, of which subsequent expe- 
rience has clearly proveil the force and the 
justice. The Commissioners formed this con- 
clusion— ^that, “ If the prosperity of the coun- 
“ try should continue, the consumption of Oak 
timber for it’s internal purposes, and for the 
** shipping necessary for the. whole of our 
“ trade, including that of the East India 
Companyj will, at no very distant period, 
** furnish an ample demand for all that can 
“ be expected to be produced on private pro- 
** perty in the kingdom ; and that such was 
“ the existing state of the growing timber, 
** and the prospect of future supply, that the 
** country would, in all probability, expe- 
** rience Vi, future want of great Oak timber, 
“ and become dependent on other powers for 
the means of supporting her nairyV if care 
should not be taken to pM^de a supply in 

c 
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** future, the improvement and better ma- 
nagement of the royal forests ; and to re- 
“ duce the consum{>tioh’ of it, by the utmost 
“ care and frugality in the expenditure.” 

Enough has been here quoted, from tlie 
best authorities, to shew, that the scarcity of 
Oak timber for shipbuilding is not an imagi- 
nary hut a real evil, of alarming extent ; and 
that it is not of a temporary, but of a perma- 
nerit nature— the decrease in the quantity of 
timber, and the increase in the demand for it, 
having been gradual for a length of time— 
indeed so great has the scarcity become, that 
it Mras lately declared, in the House of Com- 
mons, without contradiction, that there was 
hot timber enough at Plymouth to build one 
ship of the line. 

The fact of a scarcity being authenticated, 
the next consideration, is the remedy to be 
.applied. For posterity, whose interests it 
our bounden "duty to guard; as ours have 
been^^rescrved' by the wisdom of our fore- 
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lathors^i-the only great and cdectual mode of 
|»erpetuating the Oak in Kngland, is by re- 
course to the same measures which, fortunately) 
were adopted at the period of the Restoration 
—a general planting throughout the kingdom. 

. But, for the present time, many other 
modes have been suggested, of reducing the 
consumption of timber, by a more economical 
employment of it, by the substitution of other 
woods, and of iron in several parts of a ship’s 
frame— «and by so seasoning the Oak, as to 
render it more durable. 

All these are entitled to consideration— 
they directly tend to a diminution of the exist- 
ing evil, from a scarcity of timber used being 
subsidiary to the very important object of al- 
lowing the Oak to attain the age of maturity, 
by which posterity will be materially bene- 
fited. 

The shipbuilders on the river Tliames bane 
indeed suggested another mode of remedy- 

c2 
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ing the scarcity of large timber for the navy, 
by building the ships for the service of the 
.East India Company with timber considerably 
less in size than that used at present— -but 
this appears to be merely putting off the evil 
day ; for if the large timber be now spared 
for the navy, and timber which has not attain- 
ed it’s full growth substituted for the service 
of the East India Company, the only resource 
for large timber hereafter must be considerably 
abridged— and we shall be transferring to after 
times, the inconveniences of the present day. 
This is a policy at tlie expence of posterity, 
which, I trust, we shall not be tempted to pur- 
sue— besides, in any view of the case, it is 
totaUy inadequate to the end proposed. The 
distress of the country for Oak is great, and 
the relief must not be acquired by means 
which will hereafter increase itw 

The most direct,- simple, and efficient mode 
of applying a remedy to the existing evil, is to 
spare the Oak, and employ other woods for 
those purposes to which Oak hae heretofore 
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Ijeen appropriated, particularly to sbip- 
Imilding. 

The consideration then naturally arises, if 
there be other woods in England, calculated 
for that important object. 

Of all the woods in Europe, it has been as- 
certained that next to British Oak, and supe- 
rior to foreign Oak, the larch may be ranked. 

At Archangel, all the ships for the Russian 
navy, are built of larch, and it was formerly 
used for the same purpose at Naples and Ve- 
nice'. It has been found to resist the Avomi, 
and requires neither pitch nor paint to pre- 
serve it. 

These are great qualities, and were there 
abundance of this valuable wood in England, 
it would dobutless be wise to apply it as a 
substitOt^ for Oak in shipbuilding— but the 
quantity is known to be totally inadeqmte tq 
the demand that would be made for it. 
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It may, however, be brought in aid of the 
general measure reccftnmended, of sparing the 
Oak at the present time, by substituting larch 
in machinery of various kinds, in lighters, 
barges, and boats— piers, bridges, wharfs, 
locks, and sluices— in wheelwrights and 
coopers works, park pales, posts and rails, and 
generally in housebuilding. 

Of the other woods in England some expe- 
riments have been made, during this war, par- 
ticularly of fir in shipbuikling— but they were 
intended only as partial experiments for tem- 
porary purposes ; for the known qualities of 
fir forbid any reliance on it’s durability. 

There being then in England no wood, 
which approaches the Oak in fitness for ship- 
building, we must look out of England for 
those supplies which her exhausted forests 
cannot afford— and where should .we so na- 
|rally direct our attention as. to her owir do- 
It has not, however, dill of 
late Oiat tbb natural preference has been 
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given— very large supplies have bfeen drawn 
from the north of Europe. Bui necessity 
has at length compelled us to vlo that wliich 
a regard for our own colonial interest should 

O 

long ago have taught us to adopt— and we 
have had recourse to our American posses- 
sions for supplies of Oak timber, inferior, no 
doubt, in every requisite quality, to the Oak 
of England, but superior to the same w^ood 
produced on the I’ontincnt of .Europe. 

Upon the same ground of independence 
of foreign aid, that we seek supplies from 
our transatlantic dominions, it is incumbent 
on us, especially in a time of need, to ren- 
der the vast resources of our possessions in 
the East subservient to the wants of the 
mother country. 

The Teak of Western India may be ob- 
tained in abundance for all the purposes of 
naval architecture, for which it is known to 
W eminently adapted. 
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There isi however, one, and a very sub- 
stantial objection to^n importation of it into 
England, €ot tbe purpose of building at home, 
and that b fbmishjed by the very heavy ex- 
pence of freight on so loqg a voyage, which 
would render 'the cpst of a ship dearer than 
the circuiiistances of the country could jus- 
tify. 

The question then resolves itself into this 
proposition — Shall we forego all the benefit 
of our Indian forests, by a determination to 
build no where but in England, in compli- 
ment to tlie interests of individuals, however 
respectable ; or shall we avail ourselves of 
these valuable resources by the application 
of them to shipbuilding in India ? 

It has been asserted, that an encourage- 
ment to shipbuilding in India liltist tend to 
the injury of several of the establishments 
in, tho port of London, which have , been 
reared at a great .e:spence to individuals, and 
ivplnoh in time of ..wpu? have rendered im- 
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portant service to the state, by tl/e numerous 
ships which they have l^uilt and repaired for 
the navy— that the loss to those who have 
embarked extensive capitals in these under> 
takings must be ruinous. 

Were these to be the results of the mea- 
sure now proposed, they could not be suffi- 
ciently deplored ; but even then they should 
be regarded as the lesser, in a choice of 
evils, as necessary sacrifices of individual in- 
terests to the public weal. 

At Penang and Calcutta, the ships are built 
of Teak, which is not the produce of British 
territories ; but Bombay may put forth it’s 
equal claim with Canada or any other do- 
minion of the crown of Bngland, to the 
privilege which the North American States 
enjoyed, ^^efore their separation from the 
-mother country, of employing their own 
ships in the commerce of Great Britain— 
and it will hardly be contended that, while 
ships built of Canadian Oak, and in the 
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Gulph of St. Lawrence, can, under the 
sanction of a plantation register, trade under 
the British flag to the ports of £ngiand> 
the East India Company should be depriv- 
ed of the power of engaging in their own 
trade, ships built at Bombay, of a superior 
wood, the produce of Malabar. 

By building at I>ombay, to which my pre- 
sent argument is confined, the supply of 
shipping to the navy and to the East India 
Company cannot be so immediate, or so 
extensive, as to produce the calamitous con- 
sequences predicted by the memorialists, 
while the aid afforded to those great ma- 
ntime interests must be considerable. 

The demand on the builders on the river 
Thames for a renewal of tonnage to these 
important services, must very gradually de- 
crease«— there will therefore be many years 
Ifor preparation to meet the loss of build- 
ing for. the East India Company, and to 
seelf empR^ment #3ir tlieit shipwrights in 
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other branches of the trade of the port of 
London, while the nui^^ber of ships which 
thfiy will have to construct for the navy will 
probably not be reduced below the standard 
' at which they were accustomed to contem- 
plate it a few years ago. 

here will, therefore, still remain no incon- 
siderable share of business to the builders on 
the river I’hames — perhaps sullicient to em- 
ploy all the hands whom they include in their 
regular establishmcni 

Hitherto it has been argued, on the ground 
of ascertained scarcity ot Oak to an ularm- 
inff extent, that the resources of British In- 
. dia should be rendered subservient to the 
wants of England, and, for the reasons as- 
.signed, that they should be applied to that 
purpose at the port of Bombay. 

The mode and extent of the application 
intended to be proposed, I now proceed to 
state, and as material to the proposition, it- 
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necessary to consider the comparative qua- 
lities of Oak and Tea|^— —or, as it has been well 
named by an eminent botanist, the “ QuercKiis 
Indicus.” 

It appears to be universally admitted, and 
certainly it is practically so, that, of the various 
metals in common ust;, ii*on must ever form a 
component part of shij)buildiDg— of what con- 
sequence then must it be, that the two sub- 
stances, w’o'od and iron, which are to have so 
close a connection, should be free from any 
mutually destructive qualities. Of what impor- 
taiice would it be, that either one or the other 
should possess a preservative property, which 
should render their union more permanent. 
It b a lamentable fact that the Oak, the pride 
and the stay, of qur country, contains a power- 
ful. lignic acid, that corrodes and ^^nstime^ 
the very metal which b employed to upite 
and secure it, in the various forms into which 
it is converted ibr the purposes of ri^val .archi- 
tecture; nniTtherefpm to discover some means 
ef protecting iron from the corrosive action of 
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the acid of Oak— and thus to encrease the 
durability of ships, has long been a desidera- 
tum M-ith nautical men, and has long, but un- 
av^lingly, engaged the researches of scicjn c. 

It is a circumstance too well nuthenticatt d 
to need proof, that 'Peak abounds with olea- 
ginous particles, the best an<l certain delence 
of iron from corrosion by the action of acids. 

Here then are two (lescrij)tions of wood, 
both calculated, by many valuable projxjrties, 
for the purpose of naval architecture, but the 
one possessing a menstruum that, by gra- 
dually destroying the metal which connects 
the various parts of a ship, ,lof>sens its frame 
and shortens the period of its e.xistencc— and. 
the other a preservative which strengthens the 
union of wood and iron, and quadniples the 
duration of the noblest work of human in- 
genuity. 

Innumerable instances may be furnished 
in support of these fiicts, but one under tiie 
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authority of an officer whose professional af- 
tainiuents adorn the service to which he be- 
longs may perhaps be sufficient. 

Captain Wainwright, of H. M. ship La 
Chiffonne, in a letter written on board that 
ship in Bombay harbour, on the 29th March, 
1810, observed to the author—** It is impos- 
** sible to give a more substantial proof of 
** the superiority of the Teak wood over that 
** of any other that I have seen used in builth^ 
** ing ships, than the following, which wall 
“ related to me by Mr, Henderson, the 
“ carpenter:”— 

** The shipwiights who are at work on 
** board La Chiffon ne cut out of the wales 
“ a piece of Teak plank, which had been 
** placed to stop a short hole, at least eight 
** years ago. The iron bolt which secured 
“ this piece of wood was perfectly good, in 
“ the part which remained in the Teak, and 
** the part which had been fi^ed in the Oak 
** timberliitally corroded." 
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Ouk is well known to be particularly ob- 
noxious to the worm, whose devastations on 
ship’s bottoms have sometimes been produc- 
tive of fatal consequences, while Teak, ,i;uardc<i 
bj its native oil, is never penelrate/1 bj' this 
destructive vermin. 

It is related of a shipbulhlcr, who had 
examined worm eaten shijts, that ho had re- 
marked that the worm never eat witliin ills': 
seams where oil had been iiitrodiu'e<l wiih 
the caulking chisst-l — that whalers which lia\e 
been attacked by the w'orm are Jie\er touclj- 
ed where tlie whale bad lain in contact wilh 
the vessel till it w as cut up — and that a plank 
lying under water, at a mill, hud been renew- 
ed annually on account of the destruction of 
the worm, till at length one was put down 
which had been for some other purpose im- 
pregnated with oil, and it lasted for seven 
years. 

The author has also known the effieacy 
^ oil in destroying worm, and particularly in 
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a recent instance at Bombay* This destruc«< 
tive creature had made its way into the Com- 
pany’s mast house, ‘and destroyed a consi- 
derable number of valuable fir spars. Those 
which had escaped the ravages of the worm 
were rubbed over with oil, and presented 
from its further progress— and it was observed 
during the progress of applying the oil, that 
whenever it came in contact with a worm, in- 
stantaneous death ensued. 

But the frequent application of such' a 
remedy, to large bodies, must be extremely 
expensive, and in many situations and cir- 
cumstances impracticable. How invaluable 
then must that timber be, which combines, 
with every good property possessed by the 
Oak, and a sure preservative of iron from 
corrosion, an inherent defence agmnst the 
th^lll^estjiipctive worm. 

It has been urged as an objection to Teak, 
t|i§t it is much heavier than Oak— that the 
constructed with it draw more water 
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and thati'the superiior weight in ^ the upper 
works render them more crank. This objec- 
tion is founded in erroV. The advantage 
1 have ascertained by many experiments to 
be in fevor of Teak from Malabar^ which, 
upon an average, weighs one quarter less than 
Oak ; while the weight of Teak from the 
forests to the northward of this port, and of 
Oak, has been found to be nearly the same. 

It has also been objected to the use of 
Teak, in the construction of men of war, that 
it is particularly disposed to splinter. Those 
who have had most experience of this invalu- 
able wood have always denied the solidity 
of this objection ; but as it has, notwithstand- 
ing, been repeated, and particularly sincu 
the Soard of Admiralty most wisely adopted 
the measure of building men of war at Horn- 
bay, it must be satisfactory to^^very impar- 
tial judgment to receive evidence of the 
truth from an authority which it cannot fidl 
to respect. It is, therefore, with particular 
pleasure that the* autW6r is enabled to give 

D 
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the opinion of the distinguished officei^ Who 
\ 

commanded the expedition agmnst the Isle 
of FrancCrf 

In a letter to the author, \riitten on board 
L'Afrieaine, at sea. General -Abercrombie 
observed,'** I can now vouch that the effect 
** of shot upon Teak is . far less dangerous 
“ than upon Oak-— on board the Ceylon 
** there were very few men wounded Jby 
** splinters." 

From the great cause of excellence in 
Teak over the Oak, by the possession of an 
oil instead of an acid, there results the 
most important consequences in the durabi- 
lity of ships built of this wood. 

Th to the enquiries of the 

Commisdbnets of Land Revenue, as stated in 
their report, to parliament, rejecting the 
^averaged dpra^oh of ships of war, fix the 
bdfft'ih royal yards at 
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fifteen jrears, an^ for those constructed in 
the private yards# at ten*years. 

The same enquiries having been made as 
>io the duration of the shipping of the East 
India Company, twelve or fourteen years ap- 
pear to be the extent of their service#' 

The Commissioners observe, upon this in^ 
formation, that every addition to the dura- 
tion of ships being obviously a proportional 
safving of timber, if means could be devised 
to make ships of war last eighteen years, 
one third part of the present consumption of 
the timber for the navy would be saved. 

Had these Commissioners, to whose long, 
patient!, and laborious researches the country 
is essentially indebted, been aware of the 
Idurability of Teak, when they attached so 
much importance to the devisal of means for 
cpntinuing the existence of men of war to the 
Jength of eighteen years, they could not hare 

p 3 
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Aiiled to Kavc urged the use of it with all the 
weight of their experiente anfd ’aad!^ority. 

A vertical sun^ which rends and contracts 
European wood, produces no injurious ef* 
feet upon Teak, which exposed without de- 
fence to the greatest heat, or to all the vio- 
lence of the rainy monsoon, exhibits no in- 
dieation of' injury or decay. 

Many of the upright timbers to the old 
docks, for securing stages in the repairs of 
ships, have stood more than forty years with- 
out a coat of paint or tar for their protec- 
tion, and yet are as perfect as when first 
erected. 

A piece was out of a gate'^bf one 

of Tij^pooi’s fortP^^anars, which had been 
Ca|>osed to every chang<^of weatber fi>r more 
than half a' century, "'and when bfonght to' 
Eombay was ascertained jto be uiifmfkai^ed, 
with, nails whi*^ had secured it quite free 
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from corro^n jqc rust, and as sdbnd as when 
first driven. 

TUe notoriety of the durable quality ot 
Teak, and especially in climes to which it b 
indigenous — and the experience whicli has 
been had, in some instances almost fatal, of 
tropical heat accelerating the decay of Oak, 
forcibly suggest the policy, the expediency, 
and the humanity of having all the men of 
war employed in the East or the West ln«t 
dies, and all the ships in the East India 
Company's service, constructed of Teak. 

It would be good policy, inasmuch as a great 
expence would be save<l— and ibis, when wc 
reflecton the magnitude of the present scale of 
our public expenditure, is a consideration of no 
little importar'ce. An idea may be formed 
of tbe jpxtent of the saving from the follow- 
ing calcubd^”- 

It is presumed that the East and tbe West 
Indies, the Cape of Good ^ope and tbe 
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Brazils, wilt‘ reqalse, Ivittf ' the '"necessary re- 
liefs, twenty' sail *«C'the line, and fifty fri- 
gates. 

Twenty seil of the line, each ship 
averaging 2000 tons, at 361* per ton, 
will cost in England, 1,440,0001. 
and if tliree times renewed In fifty 
years, the evpence will b6«*****i.5,760,000 


Twenty sail of ^the line of the same 
toiuiage, not requiring to be le- 
newed for^fly yehrs, will at Bom* 

bay cost, at 301. per ton* 1,200,000 

4,560,000 

Fifty frigates, each averaging 1000 
tons, at 301. per ton, wiU cost in 
England* ••••• ••••••••••«•••. 1,500,000 

And if three times renewed in fifty 

years, the expcnce will 6,000,000 

Fifty frigates of the same tonnage, 
not requiring to be renewed for 
fifty years, will at Bombay cost, 
at 251. per ton •••••• 1,250,000 


4,750,000 

Total saving to the public, in the 
original cost of the hulls of the 
ships, exclusive of what must be 
slived in repairs, which canqot be 

oak nlatcd****** * 

i;..a,3io,ooo 

is expedient td hate reco<tKie''to India 
][>uilt ships for the nat^^ and^the £ast Indiq 
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Company, to save the Bri^sh OaJc, of which 
there is an alarming and increasing scar^ 
city, and the following calculation will shew 
the extent of the saving that may be ac? 
ooniplished. 

It has been computed by a very expe- 
rienced and intelligent shipwright, the late 
Mr. Snodgrass, surveyor to the East India 
Company, that each ton, upon an average, 
requires a load and a half of timber, 

'Pwenty sail of the line, each of ^000 tonSi, 


require of timbere»*««* •••••• 60,000 load® 

Fifty frigates, each of 1000 tons ••*••• •••• 75,000 
Total saved •••■ •••••• •••••• •••••• •••••• 135,000 load^ 


The number of ships at present employed by 
the East India Company is about 130, con- 
tipniog about 110,000 tons ,,.•*••••••••• 166,000 

300,000 

Which renewed every 12| years will expend 
pgr_ annum 24,000 loads of Oak timbar* 
which, by the pro^cution of building with 
Teak, may , saved to replenish the exhaust* 
cd forests of the kingdom. 
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Humanity b ctweurnfd iil the measure 
proposed, inasmuch as it will increase the 
safety, or rather diminish thp risje to which 
the Uvea of our seamen are exposed, as well 
those who fight the battles of their country 
as those who extend it s commerce to the 
most distant regions of the globe. 

Whatever tends to render ships more dur- 
able, must render them more secure. It 
has been shewn that Teak ships must be more 
durable than Oak, because the one possesses 
properties of self-preservation and the other of 
self-destruction. Can humanity hesitate 
which to prefer ? 

His Majesty’s ship Sceptre, of seventy-four 
guns. Captain Bingham, which had been 
built in England in 1803, sailed from j^om- 
bay for England in May, 1807, and had 
accomplished the greatest part of her passage 
to the Cape, when she .sprung a Jjangerous 
5 |eak, apd it ^ as pot without dhfiduilty and in- 
cesi^nt exerd^ps.tlwt sho Has pFe^ryed from 



foundering.* Captain Bingham Jbore up for 
Bombay ; but «ach was the perilous condition 
of the ship, that be was under the necessity 
of hiring a Portuguese vessel at Mosambique, 
for the purpose of accompanying the Sceptre, 
to receive her crew in the event of the ex- 
treme necessity occurring for abandoning the 
ship. She, however, fortunately reached 
Bombay with a sail under her bottom, in the 
end of July ; and, when hauled into dock 
it was discovered that the dangerous leak 
principally arose from the penetration of 
worms in the bottom plank, about eight feet 
under water close to the wooden ends, where 
they had entirely eaten a hole about seven 
inches square — ^and in many other parts of 
the ship, where the copper was oft*, had near- 
ly perforated the bottom, and entirely de- 
stroyed the gripe. 

Many Other instances might be adduced 
of the injury and decay to which Oak ships 
are exposed*, and from whieb those built of 
Teak aie' exempt ; but the ^o which iSive 
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been selected are,. it is presumed, sufficient 
to shew from what jimtninent perils the va- 
luable lives of our seamen may be saved by 
the adoption of the measures proposed. 

It has been objected to Bombay ships, that 
they are rudely put together— that the scant- 
ling of their timbers is disproportionately 
large — that they are built by the eye and not 
by the rule ; that, in short, they are not con- 
structed according to the principles of 
science. 

The last seven years have fortunately- Ihr- 
nished conclusive aaswere to these objections 
in the beautiful andiiu ruble specimens of na- 
val architecture* which have been supplied in 
that period the dock-yard of Bombay, 
for the seiirice of his Majesty and of the East 
India Company. 

The^ first of these was' the-Salsette IHgate, 
Jnd, in proof of her good qualities, the author 
.Submits a quotation from a letter* i<k(ted Ply- 
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motttb, 25th, Jl809t 'from Vice 

Admiral ^ Echeard Pellew, who, he is per- 
saaded, will readily excuse the use here made 
of a private communication, »nce it tends to 
the honor of the Port of Bombay, which has 
been so deeply indebted to him for the pro- 
tection of its commerce, and to the credit of 
a man to whose merits he has ever been 
anxious ^to render justice. 

** I beg to make Jemsatjec* proud of his 

frigates. The Salsette sails as well as any 
“ of ours, stands up better under canvas, 
** and, had any other ship been frozen up in 
** the Baltic as she was, for nine weeks, 
** Captain Bathurst says she would not have 
** stood the buffeting of the ice one day, 
f* wherea? the Salsette came off unhurt. It 
S was wonderful the shocks’ she resisted during 
f* heavy gales." 

Afiter the completion of the Minden, 


» Matter BidMer, vkU Appendh, No. 1. * 
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•eventy-foilr, the auth 5 )f epn^eved^it his 
daty» OB sttrrenderiQg his to th^Naval 

Commisstonfer, to impest, his |>rofes8ional 
opinion of |;he 6rst ship of the ]ine ever built 
f«r the navy out of England— and Mr. , Dun- 
das fevored 1)101 with the following satbfiic- 
tory answer 


“ In replying to your letter of yesterday^s 
date, wherein you request I would state 
** my o^nnion of the construction and finish- 
•* ing of II. M. ship Minden, I beg to say» 
“ that on my arrival here, in May, 1809» 1 
** visited the Minden with an earnestness and 
** carefulness of enquiry, that I consiflered 
** due to the undertaking j at the period 
** of forwardness I first viewed the ship, her 
l^rifK^l rimbe^ were all open to inspec- 
** lion ; with fUcH timbers .1 could not but 
“ be Jhi^ly delighted, as certainly very 
** many of theqi, ^ have not seen equalled 
** IB' the building of any ship 'in England ; 
t|te mode of s^coijii^ the b^ms by dove- 
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** tailing them into Mrong damping planks 
** (a ' indchhd not used in the King’s yard) 
** gah^tne much satisfaction, as much 

“ tWdoy to tJSafc 

** As the work was carried on towards com- 
** pletion, I continued daily watdiing the 
** progress, and must declare was at ail 
** times pleased with the solidity of the work, 

as well as with the manner of its being put 
** out of hand ; and I can have no difficulty 
** in giving it as my opinion, that she will be 
** found to be as well put together, and as 
“ highly finished, as any ship built for the 
** British Navy.’* 

“ I can only add my hopes, that while the 
** Minden remains a proud proof of what may 
** be expected from Bombay, she will add 
“ to that credit tlie builder has already gain- 
** ed in the opinion of those who, having 
** had opportunities, are capable of setting 
** a just value on his abilities.” 


To command this noble man of w'ar, and 



^ try tfa^ merits of the first etx-periiiient of 
an Indian LuUt ship of the rfne,.Qftptam ^.W. 
Hoare was sdhected the^C^ma^er in 
Chief; an^ the follo!wing eom'p^tive\state- 
mei^ ^of ’ the properties of the Kassel, which 
had'^iong' been a fevorite in the navy, and 
particularly with the late Admiral Druiy ; 
and of the Minden, which had been fitted for 
his flag, waa obligingly tarnished to the 
autho'r by Captain Hoare, 


BUSSEL. , 


BfINDENv 


In smooth water viith all 
sail set, on a iviud will go 
from five to eight knots, 
hut not stiff. 


With tlq[>-gallant sails 
and much ^ill go from 
to five knots, accord- 
k^^theswdl; she'plui*. 
giestf grefltt deal; and canies 
her Jpdb a turn a weather* 


Under her tq|||[mls be- 
will 

stay under tfiem in st^ooth 
ttatej^md^veers and stayk 


In smooth wafer with all 
sail set^ 911 a wind will go 
from seven to nine knots, 
and does not 430mptain with 
this $all.r 

Under top-gallant sails, 
and with much sea, will 
go from five to seven knots, 
according to the swell; 
and very easy ; she carries 
her helm half a turn a wea» 
fher. 

Under her tbpsails be- 
haves much, the same; wiU 
stay under them^ in smootli 
< wafer, and ^eers and stay^ 
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' Rusm. 

^ith the wind from one 
pointy to a beami will 
go seven or eight knots. Her 
best sailing is with the wind 
abaft, the beam; she will 
go eight or nine knots* 

Before the wind she rolls^ 
ea^y ; she carries her lower 
deck ports badly. 

Height of ports when 
stowed for 6 months. 

F. I. 

Fore port * ;»} 

Midship •••«••••• • 4 
After 4 11-i 


hUNDEN. 

Her best sailing is be< 
ffore the wind ; she wilith^iii 
^ go nine oir tea knots ; she 
rolls easy, and carries her 
lower deck ports well. 


Height of ports whew 
stow ed for 0 months. 


F. I. 

Fore port (? gj 

Midship 4 

After ditto 0 li 


With such specimens of men of v-ar as 
are exhibited in the Minden and Salsettc, 
and in the Doris too, which, though not so 
fast a sailer as some of the frigates of the 
squadron, yet abounds with other good pro- 
perties, to which her commander. Captain 
Cole, has frequently borne testimony, eyery 
inducement is supplied to render this great 
naval aisentd conducive to the augmentation 
of . the British navy, and no less encourage 
ment ^ is furnished to the Bast India Com* 
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|>aDy to prosecute shipbuilding fbr their own 
aervice in Ihis. thhir own dock-yard, by an 
inspecdon of the Cttiarles Oxant, the Earl 
Bsdcarittai* and the ii^ercromby, which arc 
iiniversaUy pconounced to be the finest mer- 
chhntinea in the world, and with which 
the Herefordshire, in the course of a year, 
may be classed as a rival in stability of 
construcdoiji and beauty of form. 

, In the two dock-yards of this porh there 
je" capacity for building at the same time 
two ships of the line, two frigates, and a 
large and a small Indiaman, die whole of 
which, by a proportidnate increase of the 
establishment of artificers, easily effected, 
may he completed within the period of eigh- 
tMn months; so that, in the course of fifteen 
yedlSfj^e British pm^y may- receive an addi- 
tion of twenty seventy-four’s and twenty fri- 
gates, oalcalated to last in substeundal con- 
dition file half a century. 


Altibfeh some iastottce# of the durabilitT 
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of T^fe have alrea'dy been noticed, it may 
be here' proper to state a few striking proofs, 
that '?the estimated exltftit of -the -durability 
of ships constructed*" with that, unequalled 
wood, has not been the result of light con* 
jecture, but of a fair application of prece- 
dents, furnished in times when the noble 
art of shipbuilding had not attained the per- 
fection at which it has now arrived, and 
which superadds the strength of scientific 
construction to the natural advantage of the 
wood. 


The present Turkish flagship at Bussorah, 
was built by Ma<lir Shah, before his march 
to 'Delhi, and therefore, at the latest period, 
in 1738 ; about eight years ago this ship was 
in dock at Bombay for repairs, and her 
timbers ascertained to be perfectly soupd* 

Mr. Nicholas Ilankey Smith, the l|oii. 
Company’s Resident at Aboosliiher, states, 
that during his late^esidence at that place, 
he saw one of ihe Teak ves^U built by o^ 
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der of Nadir Shah (which, he was informed, 
had been upwards of twenty years under 
water), broken up, and the plank and cotton 
in her rabbit work appeared to him as fresh 
as if the ship had been recently built. 

It may be proper to notice that this vessel 
had been sunk by the Arabs, who were com- 
pelled by the l^ersians to serve as part of 
her crew. 

*The ship Hercules, of 485 tons, was built 
here in 1763, and constantly employed in 
the trade of this port, till 1805, when she 
was captured off the Cape in her voyage to 
£urope. When she ssuled from Bombay 
she was in a perfectly sound condition, with 
every appearance of ability to double the 
course of time she has already so actively 
run. 

€ 

?he ship Milford, of 679 tons, and be- 
longing to this port, !Mf#r built in 1786, and 
after constant employment in the trade to 
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Chinas and opcasiorially to Europe fo« twen>^ 
ty^four years^ reocired I^r firs! thorough 
examii>atf<») in IS 10, when it was not found 
necessary to shift a single timberM«-and the 
w'hole expence, of her repairs, including a 
new set of chain plates, amounted only to 
1000 /; 


It is also worthy of remark, that the same 
Teak mainmast which she had when she 
first went to sea, continued in her for one 


and twenty years, and then being partially 
sp M|g« was converted into a mainmast for a 
Vessel. 


The stock of timber and plank at Bombay, 
the gradual collection of years since the first 
order to build men of war in 1802, is equal 
to three, years’ consumption ; and, by sys^ 
tematic arrangements in the forest depart* 
meht, now one of the principal branche 
of the public service, will , be annually re- 
plenished firom ’Canara and Malabar. Some 
of the forests abound with the largest T«dc, 

B 2 
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straight and cur\- ed ; in oth^, mora con~ 
tigubus to ‘thfe >^a-c6astf grea.t dbthstteitions 
have been committed’ by the .timber mer- 
chai^ta* who i till lately lU^ere^iihder no check 
or contrcd'i but by judioiods regulations, 
ivhi(^ prevent the felling of young trees, and 
secure a replantation of the naked tracts, 
these valuable provinces will, in a few years, 
eontaiu inexhaustible resources for the docte 
yard. In the mean time they are fully 
to answer any demand which ship- 
bmldlng to the utmost extent proposed can 
possibly create. 

^ In addition to these resources fronf'^ the 
southward, an annual supply of compass tim- 
ber is procured from the country to the 
northward^ between this port and Surat, 
where a regular tmde has been estabfished, 
employing considerable capitals, and several 
thousands of the native population. 

This trade, w valuable in' a public point 
pf I owes irf s to the ^ ieil, activity. 
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and influence pf Loi\rjee,.the fodnder of the 
dock-yard at Bombay ; who naturally sought 
the necessary materials for supporting his 
infant estiiblishmont, and improved the means 
of acquiring them to his successors^ who have 
extended what he hafl so laudably and so 
fortunately commenced ; and iri particular, 
his grandson, the present master builder, to 
the weight pf whose personal character is to 
he attributed the revival of this important 
branch of the titpber trade, after a long 
suspension, in consequence of a cessation of 
building, which enabled the marine depart- 
ment to efieot the early completion of the 
Mihden and the other ships which have been 
described, and which will render the con- 
struction of the Cornwallis seventy-four, just 
laid down, and the prosecution of future 
^shipbuilding, a task comparatively of easy 
execution. 

It remains .to state briefly the capacity 
of the dock-yards for building so many ships 
at the same time, and the means to be em- 
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ployed. It*is prop6sed tiiat the two seventy- 
fours shall be conijtrueted in the two new 
dockS) which have beeif formed for the re- 
ception of that number of ships of the line 
of the largest class. 

These docks, the' ornament and the pride 
of Bombay, are the fruits of the science and 
genius of Major William Gowper*, 
engineers~tbey ate the theme of admii:|g( 
taon of all professional judges from Europe,’ 
and objects of w'onder to tl>e natives of this 
country. 

The whole are built c€ granite— the piers 
are constructed with vaulted arches, and each 
stone is dovetailed into the others 

They promise to be lasting monuments of 
the British power in India. 

the two frigates may be built on slips in 


ppendix, Nqs. 9^ 9^ 4. 
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the dock-yard at Bombay, the, large. Indiel- 
man in the upper old dock, and the smaller 
One oh a dip at Masiagon. 

By this arrangement the middle and lower 
bid docks will be left for repairing ships. 
These docks are certainly in a very . dilapi- 
dated state, and every year of delay in re- 
pairing them, must add to the difficulty and 
the expence. Whenever that work, which 
sooner or later must be accomplbhed, shall 
be undeitaken, it is to be hoped that it will 
be committed to the experience, the science, 
and the taste of the eminent architect of the 
adjacent new docks, by which durability will, 
as mdch as possible, be communicated to 
works originally ^ecuted upon no principles 
of architecture, and some degree of unifor- 
mity of appearance gttem to which a dock- 
yard of sufch national utility and rising im- 
portance is so folly entitled. 

With respect to the establishment of ship- 
wrights for executing the great undertaking _ 
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to build so tin'any^. ships, it may with truth 
be said, that the matfy. noble works of his 
hand sufficiently prove-that the ability of the 
master builder, Jetnsatjee Bomanjeej is fully 
competent rto the task, while the unextin- 
guishable zeal, which, after a laborious ser- 
vice of. forty yearsj still animates him to ex- 
traordinary efforts wherever the public in- 
terests can be promoted by his exertions, 
affords a certain pledge that the duty will be 
performed, assist him in his important 
duties Jomsatjee has his son Now'rojee, a 
worthy descendant of his venerable father, 
ahd sOveiaf young men of the 'different 
branches of . his iaihiiy ; and to execute, the 
mechanical part of respectable and im- 
portant office, he has aWout a thousand 
workmen of \%nous description^, whose num* 
bers ontay be increased or diminished at plea- 
'sure..'" 

SuclI^PlII the means which Bombay com- 
^inan^^f contributing to the strength and 
<^ui!ftbflity of the British navy, and the com- 
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mercial prosperity of the ^st India Com- 
pany. 

Ilex docks are easy of access, and capa- 
cious ; her shipwrights are experienced, and 
iiave approved themselves skilful, and her 
timber possesses the singular virtue of self- 
]i reservation. 

By the liberal substitution of this incom*r 
parable wood in the construction of ships, 
the most important interests will be secured, 
by the saving of millions in expcnce ; and, 
what is still of niore consequence, even by the 
durability of our ships, and by the preservaV 
tion of the lives of thousands of our gallant 


seamen. 
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KxTRACT of a EKTTER from THK SUPi:il»NTF.NT > ant 
OF THE MARINE TO THE IION'ORAULE THK C'.ovr.ItVOW 
IN COUNT! L, AT ROMKAY, UATEH SEFTEMBEIl 
UiUK 

Para. ilOth. iVior to the year there was no 

tlock>yard at Bonihay. Surnt was the. principal building; 
place on lliis side of the Peninsula^ and it may be sail] in all 
Iiidiii. Ill that year, Mr. Dudley, the master a. Iciidaiit, va.N 
cent by the Goveniinciit of this Presichmey to Sural, to ai^ree 
with the builder there, Dhiiiijeebhoy, t«i hiiild a .ship for the 
11. C. service, to he called the Queen, 

21st. Ill the coiistmction of this vessel Mr. Dudley wa.s 
much pleased with the skill and exertions of the t'oreman, 
Lowjee Nassurwaiyce, that after the laiinoh he endeavoured 
to persuade him to proceed with some arliiicers to llombay, 
where the Government were desirous of establishing a builds 
ing yard ; but his hdclity to his engagements would not allow 
him to yield to Mi*. Dudley's solicitation, till liis nia.^ter*s 
consent could be procured. This was at length obtained 
with great diihcult;^, and in the year 1736, with a few ship^ 
wrights, Lowjee arrived at Bombay, and selected for the 
place of his future operations a small part of the present 
dock-yard, which was then occupied by the dwellings of all 
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the principal olHcers of the niarinej; the habitation of the 
Lasears, and by tiie coinrnon .faihbf Bombay. The avenues 
to titesie buildings rendere^l the yard open to the public ; 
huti on the other hand, it maybe' observed that the resi- 
dence of the officers of the establishment on the spot, af- 
forded a security to the property deposited there. 

25hl*- At that time thefe were so very few materials for 
building, there being no mart for timber at Bombay, that 
Lowjee was sent by the Government a year aftervt’^ards to the 
northward to establish a trade with the natives concerned in 
the forests, and was desired to bring with him, on his return, 
the whole of his family, and permanently settle them at the 
Presidency. 

2dd. Having succeeded in his .engagements with the tim- 
ber merchants, and procur^ a sufficient supply of materials 
for the commencement of shipbuilding, he was employed id 
the. cmistruction of cruisem for the H. C. marine, soon af* 
terwards in building vessels for the trade of the port; and so 
mucli was his work approved of, that H. M. ships were sent 
here for rep;iirs. 

24th. As sliipbuildiiig increased with J||||||ro$pcrity of the 
place, in the year 17^^^ the Superint^PIlt of tlie ]!i^Iarine 
proposed the coiistru||||K of a dry dbek, which was acceded 
to by Gov^pmenli and with the assistance of Lowjee, it was 
eompleted Sr the moderate sum of twelve thoiband rupees. 

2Mh. T?tiis proved a great acquisition to the yard, as it 
necessarily attracted the shipping from the other side of the 
peninsula to st^k those repairs at Bombay Which they could 
not procure elsewhere. * 

26tl^v^LQwjbc encouraged by tlie; success of hh underta- 
king, srtf^he couutiffiance of Government, brought up tw'o 
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of his sons (^lonackjee and Bonianjce), ti> his own craft, and 
by his instructions rendered tlieiu so proficient in naval 
urchitcctitfe, that by their united exertions the reputation of 
tlie Bombay dock-yard became jiiuiversally known in litdia^ 
and 1 heir business ivafs so much increased, that in the year 
1700 it was found necessary to construct another dock. 

27tli. Upon' this occasion the Honorable Court expressed 
it*s conviction of the great utility of the first dock, not only 
for their own ships, but as it had brought a cousiderablc 
trade to Bombay, by the means it afforded of repairing the 
shipping of Bengal, and of the otlu.T parts of IndiaT, and 
therefore cordially acquiesced in tJie j>roposition of building 
another. 

28th. The abilities of Loujee in his proif\ssioii, and his 
great integrity in the' purchase of iiuiterials for .sliiphuilding, 
liad now in more than one instance attracted the particular 
notice, approbation, and reward of the Honorable Court; 
but his skill and exertions in repturiiig H. M. squadron 
about this period, called forth their tVistingnisheA COTOlh^B- 
dation, and they einphurically say — “ 'fit such essential «er- 
■* vices should not be passed over witltotif .some particular 

mark of their favor,’* which the Governiuent were directed 
accordingly to confer. 

29tb. So rapidly did the dock-yard advance in import- 
ance, that soon after the construction of the second dock, 
if \vas deemed e.xpedieiit to have a third ; and the Coutt of 
Directors, gratified by tins proof of tlie prosperity of tlic 
port, gave it their rea<ly sanction, and in considcradou of 
the services of Lowjee and his tw'o sons, appro\'cd of an 
augmentation to tlieir pay. 

30th. The increase in demand upon the dock-yard to build 
and repair ships, particularly to refit 4bo9e of H. M. squa- 
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drca, w&scIia before the docks were.coii8truct€d» ^ere obliged 
to heave down at Hog Island, rendered necessary an en- 
largement of the limits df the yard, and the Court of Di- 
rectors, in the year 1767, expressed their eoirviction of it's 
necess^; but the jail of tlm town, and the officer’s houses 
stilt rendered the space for the reception of timber ex- 
trciiiely confined, while from these causes the dock-yard 
continued very much a thoroughfare. 

Slst. Grateful for the favors and sup|>ort which he hncf 
received from the lion. Company, Lowjee resolved to bring 
«p another generation of his family in the same creditable 
line; and in 1771, a few years before liis death, he intro- 
thiced into the dock-yard his gramlsons Frainjee Monackjee 
and Jemsaljee Bomaiijee, bub determined that they should 
not eat the bread of idleness, he made them work as daily 
carpenters at 12 rupees per mensem. 


92d. In 1774 this inOst respectable man and upright ser« 
vant of the Hon* Company dietl, leaving no other property, 
after a service of 40 yetirs, than his dwelling-house in the 
bazar, and about 20,000 rupf;es in cash; but he left what 
was of far greater estimation wiili his family, a rich inherit- 
ance of ability, industry and integrity, which they have pre- 
served unimpaired to tlie present day. 


Odd. The venerable foundi 
ceeded by hisAig^ sons, Mov 
Bonranjee aSi^Hassistant, w 


e f this dock-yard was suc- 
ee, as master builder, and 
iio conducted the business ojf 


building and fepuiriiig with undimiiiislied credit. 


34tli. . Itt wvard of tfe merits of these -worthy sons of 
Lowjee, the goVenimen^|thrded, and the Court of Direc- 
tors in 177d|kn[>rovedgg|fltf to Ihcir pay ; and to 

the eldei^flPIByee,^^^P^Suit directed a silver rule and a 
shawl tu name, as a testimony of the'ur 
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approbation of his past services, and to encourage him to 
** behave vritlitlie same diligence and fidelity as his hither.'' 

35th. Bombay had now aequhed the consideration of a 
great naval arsenal ; and during a very arduous period of 
war, the fleet under the command of>Sir Edward Huglies was 
frequently docked and repaired by Monackjee and Boman* 
jec, who also constructed two ships of 900 tons each, for 
the service of the Company. Bomanjee died in 1700 in 
debt, and Monackjee in 1792, leaving a slender provision for 
his family. 

36th. They were succeeded by tlitur sons Framjee Mo- 
nackjee and Jcmsaljec Boiiianj<‘e, who have, particularly the 
latter, constructed ships of a much larger class than any of 
their predecessors, and have been coiislaiitly employed in 
repairing 11. M. squatiroii. 

I 

37th. The reputation of Bombay built ships at length very 
forcibly attracted the attention of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, who having seen and admired the Cornivullis, a frigate 
of 50 guns, built at this p^irt, and now in JL M. navy, in 
1802 determined upon the construction of men of war in 
India. 

38th. It was at first suggested to their Lordships to send 
out an European builder and shipwrights, but one of the 
Board of Admiralty (Sir Thomas Trowbridge), who was in- 
timate! v acquainted with the character and merits of Jem- 
satjee, pledged himself to the King's Government, that lie 
would build not only frigates, but ships of the line, to their 
perfect satisfaction, 'without die intervention of European 
direction or aid. * 


* Vide Appendixi 5| 6 , 7 * 
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;>9t.h. Orders were aceordinctly i.ssued for the construcfioq 
of two frigates and a seventy-four. 

40tli. The masterly exeeution of these orders have nobly 
redeemed the pledge \\h!<*h that dislingnishrd Admiral gave 
in England. The frigates, of 30 guns eaeh, havd>een highly 
approved of, and the seventy-four rides in this harbour, a 
proud monument of .lemsatjec's skill in naval architecture, 
and the admiration of all professional men. 

41st. The great increase of work of the establishment of 
shipwrights, and of the ctdieetimi of timber, rendered tlic 
extension oftlie <lock-yard ]>roiyiises indispens:ihly necessary ; 
and the erection of another /tail beyond the limits of (he town, 
and other arrange nieiits, in the year 1045, pre.‘>enfc<I a tavor- 
ab!e opportunity of accoitiplishing tl;is dcsirabie ohjcel. In 
consequence the prison, and various oilier old buildings 
wliich could be dispensed with, were removed, the whole 
yard completely cnrloscd, and regulations put in force to 
prevent the resort thither of any other boats than lh»)se of 
riic navy and the Company, and of the ingress of people 
tliroiigli the gates, whose Imsuiess did not Justify their ap^ 
peanmee in the yaixL 

42d. To provide the public with adequate ttijgmuiocia* 
tioii, in lieu of the couveiiieiice of which they ^^Jnepiivcd 
by an cxclustoii from the general* kse of tlie^fkira, a pier 
was ordered to be constructed t^Mic southward of the sa- 
hiting buttery; Which is now coi^ete, with two very com. 

modious stairs^ and universally frequented. 

\ 

43 1. Great as had been the. improVeinents of the dock- 
yards from time to time, yet Uie still rising .iinjpi^ce of 
this place us a naval arsenal called fol^ of 

meeting the^emaiids of the public sciwice^ 1805 it 

WHS restdyed to construct two additiomd'do^ha^ one for the 
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puirpDsc of buikliiig> and* the other for that of repairing the 
largest men of war which are ever^eiit to the Indian se^s. 

44th. These docks (executed by Captain Cuw|>cr^), tii one 
of which the Miiidcn, Ti, has been built, are. now tiiiishcd» 
and for the beauty of their form and proportions, the dura* 
bility of the materials with which they arc coustructod, and 
tlie perfection of the work, arc allowctl by all competent 
judges to constitute a chef deeuvre in architecture, uurivailcd 
hy any similar works in the British dominions. 

45t]i. From this rapid skctcli oT the history of Uie dock* 
y«u‘d of Bombay, traced through a period of seventy-five 
years, it will be seen, that from an insignificant spot where 
the most tri/ling vessels U'erc repaired, it has by slow degrees, 
and the vicissitudes of au age, attained to a degree of emi- 
nence which may be tlie just boast of this government. 

4(lth. At the head of the building estabiishii|eiit is Jemsatjee 
Bomanjee, his predecessor having died without a rupee in 1B04. 

47th. Tlierc arc now in a course of conitructiooi two shifMi 
building, with the intention of being oflered for the service 
of the Hon. Company, one of 1400 and the other of 1200 
tons, and an expectation is entertained that orders will be 
received to build another ship of the line. 

4Bth. For the valuable services which Jemsafjee has 
dered to the Hon. Company and to the navy, be has recetw* 
ed numerous testimonies of approbation and apf^lause from 
the Hon. Court and fliis Government, from the Admiral aod 
every Commander in Chief m India, tributes to his 
ns much as to bis ^ents. 

* Of the Engineer EsCablidimeat «t thlafresuleocy. 
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49th. To jj^rp^tuate so fair ah iaheritancc in a famity 
witieht dirough gei^erattons, have exercised it so much 
to the public advantage, the fourth from'their ancestor Lowjee 
are now pursi^ing the profe9^ian of tlieir fathers, and so long 
as they continue to follow the great example before them, no 
well wisher to the interests of this flourishing settlement wouldt 
desire to supersede them by European shipwrights. 


N6. II. 

fo WILLIAM COWPEB, £Sr^. CAPTAIN, SN4IINEEIIS, 

&C. &C. 

Sir, 

On the subject of the Bombay docks I have no' 
hesitatjlon in declaring it to be my firm opinion, that the new 
docks constructed, and lately fiiiibhed under your sole and 
immediate directions, are equal to any work of the kind I- 
have seen, or that 1 believe is to be found in England ; whe- 
tlier we consider' the form of thb dock, the solidity of the 
materials, or the elegant manner the masonry and the whole 
of work is put out of hand — whicb^ 1 doubt not, will 
long remain ‘a proud memorial of the^^lilies of the engp> 
as well as the great labour lie mislhavc undergone lo- 
produce such a work with suck workmen. 

I am, 

With much respect, , 

Tour most obedient Servairf,: 

(Sipl^) GEO. jDUNITAS, Com. Navy.. 

Bimiday, 

90tA Jff/y, 1810. . 
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NO. III. 

^CAPTAIN WILLIAM COWPEB, ig>9U1NEBiElS» BOMBAY. 

Sir, 

We are just honored- wiHi yocur address of this day’s dat<% 
requesting our opinion relative to the docks lately finished 
under your directions. 

We have much pleasure m bearing our testimony in favor 
of this work, and we shall be happy if it should at all 
conduce, as you imagine it may, to your benedt. 


In our opinion the Bombay docks stand inferior to none 
we have ever seen in point of accommodation or construc- 
tion, and must be deemed superior to most in the very lasting 
materials with which they are built, and tlm very judicious 
manner in which the principal and exterior blocks of stone 
are so locked into each other as to bid defiance, as much 
as human power can do, to the effects of time and iiuunes by 
accident. 


The extreme difficulty x.f tl.e task, ffic numerous obstacles 
encountered, and the exertions requisite to surmount titera, 
have been witnessed by some of us. whenever our duty ha. 
calleausto the Presidency; and we conceive it refiec s a. 
much credit on your real and exertions as on your abilities 
to have perfected a work of such magnitude and 
iniporlancl, with such slender hands as those of the ignortu^ 

and prejudiced natives of this country. 

We have the honor to be, 

ut 5^2ri810. Vour most obedient servants, 

sam"~ 

W^YQUNGmjtBANT>. 
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NO. IV. 

PAPT. WILHaA COWPIiR, BOMBAY ENGINEERS^ &C. Arc. 

Sir, 

It has been impossible for the merchants of Bombay to 
view, without the most lively interest, the institution and pro- 
gress of the great works accomplished by you in the dock * 
^rd at this Presidency, which, while they afford facilities 
tO)vards the construction and repair of H. M. navy» which 
»b British port out of Europe can. boast, must essentially 
contribute to the accommodation of our shipping, the means 
of which have hitlierto borne no proportion to the commerce 
of this settlement. 

We feel gratitude for tlie success of your persevering 
labours, combined with adiniration of the consummate skill 
which appears to have been displayed iii the construction of 
two docks, capable of containing the largest ships of the 
line, which, whether the durability of tlieir structure, or llic 
beauty of their form ahd proportions be coiisiilercd, we be- 
lieve no works for similar purposes in any part of the world 
can eacel. 

In token of these sentiments, we have sincere pleasure in 
congratulating you, on the completion of this magnilieent 
undertaking, so important to the naval and commercial 
interests of the^east ; and as commemorative of the sense we 
i^nteihun of your eminent public services, we reqifbst£'you 
will do U8 tlie honor to accept of the value of two 

hundred guineas. . ^ 

. We have the pleasure tc^jphscribe ourselves. Sir, 
Your mosTObedfcnt servants, 

(Signed) FORBES A: Co. 

BROCE, FAWCETT, & Co. 

Sepi. SSfAi 1610. ^ SHOTTON, CALDER, Co. 

HRfSCOE & BE.IUFORT. 

JOHN LEOKJE. 

Dg SOUZA & Co. 
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. NO. V. 

EXTUACT OF A LETTER FROM REAR-A JMIRAL SIR THO- 
MAS TKOWliRIDttK, BART. TO JKMSATJEE DOMANJEE* 
MASTER nUIf.DKU, AT BOMBAY, DATED ADMIRALTY, 
aOTil MAY, 1002- 

Altlioii.j^h >oti have forgot me, 1 well remember you, and 
have ever been forcibly struck with your abilities, and I 
have pledged myself that you will build us a 74 gun ship, 
and a frigate, which shall he a pattern to an English hiUder, 
1 have no fear but you will fully justify my assertion; long 
before this reaches you, the <lrafl for building will have 
been presented, and 1 hope begun upon. I am aware it w'ill 
re<juire your induence to prevail on the artifteers to reside 
on Ihitchcr's Isiaml, but you can easily accomplisli it — the 
firm attaohrnciit all casts have to you and your family insure 
success* 


NO VI. 

J.XTRACT OF A LETTER FROM REAR-ADMIRAL SJH THO- 
MAS TROW BR 1 DGE, BAKT. TO JEMSATJKE BOMANJEF, 
?v>ASTE« BUILDER, AT BOMBAY, DATED ADMIRALTY, 

14th JUNE, 1802. 

I am favoured with your letter of the 12lh D<*ceinher, but 
the one of the l&th Noveiul>er has never reached me. You 
will find I had anticipated your wishes re5|)ccting the Vmild* 
ing men of war in Bombay, and the plans must have long 
since b^n in your possession, liaving been forwarded by tlie 
Company's overland dispatch. 1 iiad also written you on the 
subject, pledging 'myself for yoiir ability and exertion, and 
that I was sure the ships you built would be models for our 
people to copyhroia. Ja short, I said in my 

power wbicli your merits riehly deserve, a^ny thing J 
pan do for you, or your ikmily will give me pleasure^ 



Pray let me know how many ships pf the classes you now 
have plans for can to a ccrtainty:^i)e built for u$ annually ? 
Timber i presuin^ cun tibw be had in abundance from 
Tippoo's country, as well as Poon, for temporary masts to 
navigate them home. 

Mr, Dundas is not yet arrived in England ; any assistance 
I can render your family with the Company will give me 
greart' pleasure. I sincerely hope the Cornwallis will soon 
be home, that our builders and surveyors may have occular 
demonstration, tliough tliey appear perfectly satisfied with, 
from what I have told them ; as a proof lliev have not sent 
any one out to superintend the work, having a thorough 
confidence from my statement of your ability and integi it y to 
perform the work well, and of the best, materials ; be assured 
you will have every support from the Admiralty* 


KO* VII. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM REAll-AOMlRAL SIR THO- 
MAS TROWBRIDGE, BART. TO JKMSATJEE BOMANJEE, 
MASTER BUILDER, AT BOMBAY^ DATED ADMIRALTY, 
i<jTH NOVEMBER, 1803. 

I am very anxious to hear you have begun our twQ ships ; 
l^am deeply pledged for your ability and exertion, and 1 
know you will do all that is pos'siBle to meet the wishci? of 
the Company and British GotTrnii^t, and be assured you 
will be rewarded; We havC numm?r!ess offers of building 
at Bengal liiie of battle ships, but 1 have no opinion of the 
people, who arc to perform the work, or the Pegu Teak ; J 
therefore re^cntirely on you ; I have seen ,and know yoi^ 
arb fully efi ffu o it, and I have pledged myself you wUI| 
produce shi^that will eclipse thbse. built if| England, 
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i jn:'ji.>N<M:Ar.Li; jon a piian* m np.^v, novERNofi in 
rorNTj],, Tui'ir.AY cAsri.i. 

Honor \r,T.v, Sin, 

Diiriii:^ i!i<' pnind in wJjicIi I luivr h;»d tin* honor to rom- 
iiKiiul Ifis iSI;i jisty’s Iron ill fiMli;i, wiiicli now t'lulinuTS 

;i ''pace f»t‘ iif:irl> ton wars, 1 have ne^’cssarily had iVe- 

<|u<.iit .^mlo vi .i* \oin ii< \ :in the 4 »nl\ stniioii 

f<» wills |j |li«* rival i*'. ll.l t ran itsorl, wiili i\ 

< iTti'.intN ol i rt ‘i fl ai iplr sapj-lv «>!* tlio^io 

iijauilsiltl ;<n.l s vi ii ivr a' a o: • ir lioi* ol llif iM.iri- 


tlliu* 

‘'I i\ ic-- . 

ri iiiiu- 

s rr.|u .. .. 
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, be !»«*. Miiilvd 

h» itK. 

’ lo 


hrlirj i«r*ir | » I » tin noiiir ssi* v»>iir UonoiahU* lhi;ird,> 

llu- vt .s ; 'ii- ;ii»d tion^. a at ad tiiiir-. 

)i\ iny s;jii;nli cii lioin l!i*’ t‘\**itioiis iif jhf huiiih-is chjr.. f- 
riieiil, & \ii\ ii-uM riiaie i'5iina::rii[f i.t rf l*o 

oianjre and riaiiij. «• •, ai: I tlair. fois \*;v.!fje. 

JrniMlljtv and \<r.\‘ori<r Ti, 

ll is wfifep^ unnecessary lor uu*, ns-noiabli* Sir, to cMilai fo' 
iiix the sresit ability di^ played l>\ 'but partieu_ 

laily Jcui'ialjce PiOiiiiiri'p-c % in the \aiioio* braiiciies of llirir 
prorVsbioniil duties, or to state ^ou thrir value to tJiis most 
important ua>al station, as the nuiijerous .specimens they 
have already exliihited of their talents in the science of liar 
>al architecture A\ill always form their best panegyric. I 
cannot, however^ pass over, unnoticed, a further essential 
merit they possess, and which with thos<^ who have had less 
occasion than myself to view them in the discharge of their 
duties, might frequently not attract particular notice^ 1 al- 
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lude to their Indefatigable zeal, activity and perseverance on 
those occHsioiis wh>re the .nature of the service has eallrd 
for more than ordinary energy and exertion on their part ; 
and I can with trutli assert, that their conduct has not only 
claimed my highest approbation, but likewise been pro- 
ductive of a great narional benefit. 

Thus impres.secl with a sense of the important assistance 
rendered by these men to the naval department in India, 
I have already borne testimony lliercof in niy correspoiidoiice 
with the Hoiiorab e tjie Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty. I also feel it a duty incumbent on me to rccoiii- 
niend them to the particular favor and protection of your 
Govern aicnt, and to sugge.st the policy of conferring on them 
some public iiiiirlv thereof, as a distinction that may at once 
prove gratifying to themselves, as well as tlie means of se- 
curing a continuance of their lidclity and attention to the 
duties of their departments. If l^may be allowed to point 
out in what manner this distiiietioh could be. most effect ua I ly 
bcsto\ve<l, I would recommend that governmeul should assign 
to them a small poition ot batty ground, either on this island 
or that of Salsetti*, to he considered as an heredilary pos- 
session, which 1 have reason to believe, would be received 
by them as u very flattering and honorable assurance of the 
countenance and approbation of Caovernment. 

I have tlic honor to be. 

Honorable Sir, 

Your mo.d obedient, liumblc servani, 

(Signed) PETER RAINIER, 

Drident, ]6ombay Harbour, 

tht l^h Fdb\ imi. 


PINIS. 


L, ^Uekader, Printer, 

‘ Chancery -lone, Lood^i 
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